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A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE 
EARLY ORGANIZATIONS OF PRINTERS' 

INTRODUCTION 

HEIAT a number of disconnected typographical societies existed 
in various parts of the United States prior to the formation of 
the unions as now constituted, while not perhaps generally 
known, will not be new to students of the history of labor or- 
ganizations. The references to these early organizations are 
usually hazy, containing no more than a mere statement that they ex- 
isted at certain dates, with no evidence offered of the truth of even these 
statements. In this article it is believed the first attempt is made to be 
specific in the information presented about these early organizations. In 
this respect at least the article represents pioneer work in its field, not 
only in the reproduction of documents, but in the resort to minute books 
of these societies, as a source of information about other kindred so- 
cieties. Thus the transcription of circular letters from other societies, 
upon the records of the Columbia Society, or the New York or Phila- 
delphia societies, has furnished documentary proof of the existence of 
many printers' organizations nowhere else referred to. So far as the 
documents could tell the story little else has been said. Such explana- 
tion as seemed absolutely necessary to an understanding of the docu- 
ments, as, for instance, the changing industrial conditions which prompt* 
ed the intense feeling against the professional editor or publisher who 
was not at the same time a "practical printer" has been given briefly in 
notes; while the effect of the great emplpy-yourself movement socialism 
of 1830 to 1850, so apparent in the radicalism of the documents of that 
period, is briefly referred to in the text. The addresses "to the trade" 
or "to the public" have been reproduced in full, and for the most part 
without comment, the one object always kept in view being to let the 
workingmen of that period tell their own story. Point of view is every- 
thing, and as it is very difficult, if not impossible, to state another man's 
point of view except from your own, the only way to be sure of getting 
the early printer's point of view is to let his documents present his case. 
Even then it is hard to realize why some things which seem so trivial 
today were so serious to men in 181 5 or 1830. 

a Acknowledgments are due to Mr. R. H. Cressingham; of New 
York, for the loan of valuable material in connection with the New York 
Typographical Society of 1809; to the officials of the library of congress 
for many courtesies; to the officers of the International Typographical 
Union; to Mr. Tames C. Britton, of the bureau of labor; and to the 
officers of the Washington Typographical Union. 
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Because of this conviction, that in dealing with the affairs of a 
generation other than our own the best way to tell the workingman's 
story is to let him tell it himself, no attempt to preserve literary style 
or unity has been made. In fact, literary quality has been consciously 
sacrificed to include as many extracts from documents or minute books 
as possible, to the end that the workman himself should have the floor. 

No attempt has been made to present a consecutive sociological 
study. It has seemed more in consonance with the work of the bureau 
to present the raw material for an economic study of early printers' or- 
ganizations, rather than to make such study. 

No reference is had to statements in any of the general histories of 
the organized movements of American workmen, hitherto published as 
such. Not because such histories were not consulted, or are not valued, 
but because the restricted purpose of this article was to be confined ex- 
clusively to the documents of the early organizations, and all tempta- 
tions have had to be resisted which would have carried the article be- 
yond a strict conformity to the title — "A Documentary History." There 
is here no pretense to completeness. Effort was made to locate as many 
as possible of the old constitutions, price lists, and minute books, and 
copy or examine them. No thorough canvass was made or attempted. 
It is doubtful, however, if anything missed would bring up any new 
. problem or condition not touched upon in some of the documents found. 
The period covered by actual documents is from 1786 to 1853, the price 
lists extending to 1836. North, south, east, and west are represented 
not equally, it is true, but sufficiently to make it more than probable 
that all the problems of the printers in the early days are at least re- 
ferred to. The original purpose of limiting the article to the period 
prior to the formation of the National Union in 1852 has been deviated 
from only to include a few organizations that were outside the sphere 
of influence of the National Union. Histories of the National Union 
and its successor, the International, are easily accessible, and intrusions 
here have been studiously avoided, except when in footnotes it has 
seemed necessary to follow a subject to its flnal disposition; as, for in- 
stance, the woman compositor question and the uniform wage scale. 
The Cincinnati wage scale for 1853 was included because it represented 
a section of the country not distinctively covered by earlier documents. 

Copies of constitutions and price lists as far back as 1802 are pre- 
sented in the appendixes, and are believed to represent every stage of 
growth from the benefit societies of the first part of the period arid the 
associations of the middle period, or from 1830 to 1840, to the present 
unions as exemplified by the constitutions of 1850. Special effort was 
made to ascertain the numerical strength of these early organizations, 
with gratifying results in many cases. 

In a few instances copies of printed constitutions and price lists 
were found in libraries, particularly the Library of Congress; but by 
far the greater num1)er were copied from pld minute books of the so- 
cieties, and are not to be found in print except in these appendixes. 

Not only are the economic reasons for some of the things done by 
the unions (as limitation of apprentices) to be found in a study of their 
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history; but the gradual transformation of sentiments into customs, and 
the evolution of trade interests into "union principles," goes on so 
gradually before our eyes in these minute books that wc can under- 
stand them better. 

In the early constitutions and minutes of these organizations will 
be frequently found stated in terms those "union principles'* which 
have since become a part of the subconscious thought life of the "union 
man," and no longer printed or stated, because nobody in the union 
supposes it necessary to state basic principles. Just as no man in intro- 
ducing his wife specifies that a legal marriage ceremony has been per- 
formed, or in talking about his children stops to explain that they were 
bom in honorable wedlock; and the man who asks for an explanation or 
a verification of these taken-for-granted and socially fundamental as- 
sumptions, unless he represents some semi-savage tribe where such 
status is not indubitable, is simply inviting trouble for himself. So 
much of this unrevealed ultimate principle exists; so much depends upon 
an understanding of this submerged or subconscious, and to the trade 
unionist axiomatic, hence never expressed thought life, that students of 
organizations coming from a different mental atmosphere often fail to 
find in unions that which is the reason for their existence — the soul of 
purpose by which they live. 

These "fundamental principles of trade unionism" are often the 
codified experiences of former generations under industrial conditions 
that no longer exist, and can not now be understood by a mind not in- 
heriting an intuitive perception of them, except by a study of the early 
organizations in which they were formulated and of the conditions which 
suggested them. Of no other institution is it more true than of trade 
unions that they can only be read in the present by the light of the 
past. 

BEGINNINGS, 1786 TO 1830. 

Whatever of associated effort there was among printers prior to 
1795 was temporary, having a single purpose, and when this was ac- 
complished the compact was dissolved. It was the custom in all trades 
to call a "general meeting" of the. trade whenever a matter of impor- 
tance to all presented itself. Such calls were signed by one or two 
men of recognized influence in the trade. These meetings, usually held 
in private homes, were organized by the election of officers, a statement 
was made of the purpose in calling the trade together, and after dis- 
cussion resolutions were adopted embodying the views of those present 
upon the question presented. When the meeting had decided what the 
attitude of the trade was to be, all those present, if willing to do so, 
signed an agreement to stand by each other during the difficulty. Com- 
mittees were appointed, and frequent meetings were held during the 
trouble, especially if it proved to be a strike and of some duration, thus 
creating the impression that a permanent association of journeymen had 
been formed. It is certain that some of the strikes in colonial times 
were undertaken with no more of an organization than this, and while ^ 
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there is nothing inherently improbable about the existence of permanent 
unions in colonial times, since they had been in existence in England 
and Europe for many generations before, yet we should be cautious 
about concluding from such a statement as "The journeymen bakers of 
New York went on strike in 1741." that therefore there was an organi- 
zation, other than a temporary understanding, among them. 

The first, probably, of such understandings among journeymen 
printers was in New York city in 1776, when a demand for an increase 
of wages was made by them and refused by their employers, with the 
result that a strike was called, which, proving successful, the associa- 
tion ceased. Again, in Philadelphia in 1786 an attempt by the employers 
to reduce wages to $5.83 H a week was made the occasion for calling 
the trade together. The statement issued by the printers at this meeting 
has fortunately been preserved, and was as follows: 

"At a meeting of journeymen printers of Philadelphia held at the 
house of Henry Myers on Wednesday evening, the jxst ultimo, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously entered into and ordered tran- 
scribed for publication. In consequence of an attempt having been 
made by some of our employers to reduce our wages to 35 shillings per 
week : 

"Rt solved. That we, the subscribers, will not engage to work for 
any printing establishment in this city or county under the sum of $6 
per week. 

"Resolved, That we will support such of our brethren as shall be 
thrown out of employment on account of their refusing to work for less 
than $6 per week. 

"Philadelphia, June 7, 1786." 

This document is signed by twenty-six printers, probably comprising 
a majority of the competent men in the city at that time. There are 
indications that this struggle lasted for some time, but none whatever 
that the organization of printers had any purpose beyond the immediate 
one of resisting that reduction of wages, or any existence after this 
single purpose was accomplished. The document is important, however, 
as showing that the sentiment of supporting each other in time of a 
strike, out of which the union strike-benefit fund grew, existed among 
printers long before unions as such were formed. 

In 179 s an organization was formed in New York city known as 
"The Typographical Society," comprising in its membership most of 
those working at the trade at that time. It was the first known society 
devoting its energies to trade conditions and wage scales that existed 
for any appreciable length of tune, (a) So far as known it was the 

a The "Company of Printers of Philadelphia," organized in 1794* 
was an association of employers and job printers, not of journeymen, 
as is so often stated. While it is not the purpose of this article to go 
into the question of employers' associations, yet this one of 1 794. is so fre- 
quently referred to as a labor organization, its constitution being listed 
in a very recent bibliography of trade union publications as such, that 
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first society not called into existence by an immediate exigency of the 
trade, and ceasing to exist when that exigency was removed. The 

it seems advisable to settle the matter definitely by reproducing the docu- 
ment, a copy of which is preserved in the library of congress. It will 
be noted that article 14 provides that the company shall "regulate the 
prices at which its members shall execute printing work, determine the 
terms if emplojring journeymen, fix penalties for the violation of their 
regulations, ete., and is signed by nine individuals and firms, among 
them some who were of more than local importance as printers and pul^ 
lishers. (See Bishop's History of American Manufacturers, Vol. i.) 
The term "printer" was applied only to employers in the earlier times, 
and, later, to both ^ployers and journeymen. 

Aside from the historical value of the document itself and the im- 
portance of eliminating it from the literature of trade unionism, it is* 
submitted as one of the few constitutions extafit of a form of associa- 
tion known as "companies,** which formed a link between the merchant 
-uilds of the late middle ages and the employers* associations of today, 
he document follows: 



gu; 
Th 



CONSTITUTION OF THE COMPANY OF PRINTERS OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1794. 

Assured that the interests of every profession depend, in a high de- 
gree, on the union and co-operation of its members; impressed with the 
necessity of associating for the purpose of securing those advantages 
which arc at present attached to the printing business, as well as for 
the purpose of extending them; and persuaded that such association will 
conduce to insure the harmony and good fellowship of those by whom 
it is composed; we, the subscribers, printers of the city of Philadelphia, 
do hereby constitute ourselves a society, under the name of the Com- 
pany of Philadelphia Printers. 

Article I. 

The company shall be formed of such printers of the city and liber- 
ties, as are present at the adoption of this constitution; of such as shall 
join the company within one month subsequent to said adoption, and of 
such as shall be hereafter elected in conformity to the third article. 

Article II. 

Every person previously to his being considered a member, shall 
subscribe the constitution, and by such subscription solemnly engage to 
comply with the articles thereof, as well as such regulations as may be 
made under the same. 

Article III. 

A printer may become a candidate for admission into this company, 
either on application by letter or on the nomination of a member; m 
either case his name shall be submitted to the company, at one regular 
meeting, and be balloted for at the next regular meeting; should, how- 
ever, an unanimous voice be expressed for proceeding to an immediate 
election, all delay shall thereby be suspended. If the votes of two- 
thirds of the members present be in his favor, he shall be elected a 
member. 

Article IV. 

A member on admission shall pay the sum of $2 and the sum of $1 
annually afterward during his membership. 

Article V% 
There shall, be four regular meetings in every year, viz., on the 
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Typographical Society of 1795 lived two and one-half years, or until 
far into 1797, and succeeded in securing an increase of wages to $1 per 
day for New York city printers. 

In 1799 the Franklin Typographical Society of Journeymen Print- 
ers, of New York, was organized. Mr. David Bruce, the famous type 

second Tuesday of January, April, July, and October, and on such other 
days as the company shall fix by adjournment, or as shall be fixed by 
said meetings. 

Artxclx VI. 

Six members shall be sufficient to proceed to business. 

Articlx VII. 

There shall be chosen by ballot, on the second Tuesday of JTanuary 
in every year, a president, a secretary, a treasurer, and a committee of 
three members, who shall be called the committee of inquiry. 

Article VIII. 

Should any vacancies occur in said offices, they shall be supplied 
at the next regular meeting. 

Article IX. 

It shall be the duty of the president, or, in his absence, of a chair- 
man, to preside at all meetings; to preserve order among the members; 
to call a special meeting whenever he sees it expedient; or, at the request 
of three members, to sign orders on the treasurer, whenever the com- 
pany shall so direct; and in case the members are equally divided on 
any question to have a casting vote. On the death, resignation, or ab- 
sence from the city of the president, such of his duties as are necessary 
to be exercised between the meetings of the company shall devolve on 
the secretary. 

Article X. 

It shall be the duty of the secretary, under the direction of the 
president or chairman, to keep a fair statement of the proceedings of 
the company. In the absence of the secretary, a secretary pro tempore 
shall be chosen. 

Article XI. 

It shall be the duty of the treasurer to receive such sums of money 
as shall accrue to the company; to pa^r the same on the order of the 
president or chairman, and to keep a fair statement of the funds of the 
company, subject to the inspection of any member. 

Article XII. 

It shall be the duty of the committee of inquiry to obtain all infor- 
mation in their power, respecting the adherence to, or violations of this 
constitution, ana the resolutions adopted in pursuance thereof, by the 
members of the company; and to obtain information of the state of the 
printing business in reference to printers not members and to report the 
same to the company. 

Article XIII. 

A motion made shall be addressed to the president, which, when 
seconded, shall be submitted by the president to the consideration of the 
company. The question shall then be put, and be decided by a majority 
of votes. 

Article XIV. 

When the company are organized, they shall have the power to 
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founder, was its first president. This society formulated the first com- 
plete wage scale ever adopted by the printers of New York city, and 
went on strike for its enforcement. No copy of this scale has been pre- 
served. It demanded 25 cents per 1,000 ems, and not less than $7 per 
week in book and job offices, and $8 per week on newspapers. None of 
its records and no copy of its constitution could be found, but from con- 
temporary newspaper files it is learned that the "Franklin Typograph- 
kal Society assembled at the house of Mr. P. Becanon, No. 87 Fair 
street, to celebrate the twenty-sixth anniversary of American Independ- 
ence July 4, 1 80 1." 

The Daily Advertiser, of New York, in its issue of February 4, 
2803, printed the /ollowing notice: 

"A regular meeting of the Franklin Typographical Society will be 
held at their rooms, 63 Stone street, on Saturday evening, February 5, 
X803. Members are requested to be punctual in their attendance. 

"By order of the president: 

"John Collins, Secretary" 

regulate the prices at which its members shall execute printing work; 
to determine the terms of employing journeymen; to fix penalties for 
the violation of their regulations; and, in general, to ado^ such rules as 
may be considered conducive to the prosperity of the printing business. 

Article XV. 
Any member may withdraw from the society by removal from the 
city; b^ a relinquishment of the printing business; or by signifying his 
disposition thereto at a regular meeting: Provided, That, in the last in- 
stance, he do not cease to be a member until the next regular meeting: 
And also provided. That on such secession he place in the hands of the 
treasurer the sum of ten pounds for use of the company; should, how- 
ever, two-thirds of the members present dispense with the payment of 
this sum, it shall not be demanded. 

Article XVI. 
Any proposition of amendment to this constitution shall be made at 
a re^lar meeting, and not be brought to decision until the next regular 
meeting: previously to which notice shall be given to the members by the 
secretary, that it is proposed to alter the constitution. 

Article XVII. 

A member may be expelled for misconduct by a majority of the 
company, provided that such expulsion be made at a regular meeting, 
and that such meeting be not the one at which it is proposed to expel 
him. 

Article XVIII. 

On the adoption of this constitution the company shall proceed to 
the choice of omcers, who shall hold their appointments until the day 
fixed upon for the annual election of officers. 
Adopted September xi, 1794. 

W. Young. 

Robert Cochran. 

Richard Folwbll. 

Samuel H. Smith. 

William Gibbons. 

HoFF AND Derrick. 

Jacob Johnson. 

William W. Woodward. 

Mordecai Jones. 
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It would appear from this that the society had grown too large to 
meet in the private homes of its members and strong enough to have a 
hall, or at least rooms of its own. 

In its issue of September 19, 1803, the New York Evening Post had 
the following acknowledgment: 

"The president of Franklin Typographical Society, of New York, 
acknowledges the receipt of $83.50 from the Philadelphia Typographical 
Society for the relief of such of our members as may be distressed in 
consequence of the prevailing epidemic." 

The minutes of the Philadelphia Society show that at its monthly 
meeting in June, 1803, "it was voted to contribute $83.60 to assist the 
printers in New York city who may be suffering from ravages of the 
yellow fever." 

The Franklin Typographical Society of New York ceased to exist 
in 1804, but the bill of prices formulated by it remained the standard 
of wages until September 20, 1809, when the New York Typograi^ical 
Society, organized early in that year, formulated a new scale. 

As further tribute of a documentary character to the work of this 
society of 1 799-1 804, may be cited the first paragraph of a letter written 
August 25, 1809, by the secretary of the New York Typographical So- 
ciety: 

"New York, August 25, 1809. 

"Gentlemen: The board of directors of the New York Typograph- 
ical Society, by a resolution passed the 19th instant, have directed me 
to inform you that the ctistomary price per token for working super- 
royal 4)aper is 375^ cents, and 48 tokens (which is supposed to be the 
number you work per week) at that price would be $18. The present 
society, however, have yet no established prices, either for presswork or 
for composition, but the price which is here mentioned is that which 
was instituted by a former association in this city, and which we be- 
lieve is now generally conformed to." 

So much space has been given to this organization because to it be- 
longs the credit of formulating the first detailed scale of wages pre- 
sented to employers in the printing business in the United States, and 
because, curiously enough, while the earlier society of 1795 is some- 
times mentioned by writers, this much more important one of 1799- 
1804 is not referred to by any of them. 

The Philadelphia Tjrpographical Society was organized in 1802, and 
enjoys the distinction of being the oldest existing organization of the 
craft. Up to 1 83 1 it existed as both a benevolent and a trade society, 
as was the rule among the early societies. In 1831 it became a purely 
benevolent association, and as such exists today. 

February 22, 1802, this society formulated a list of prices (which 
is believed to be identical with that of the New York Typographical 
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Society in 1800), and, prefacing it with a neat address to the employ- 
ers, submitted it for acceptance, (a) A photographic reproduction of 
the only copy of this price list known to be now in existence is here 
presented. 



^^« PkUatldphia, Fd>nuur$ tt, IMI 

THE -Phifaddphit Typographical Society/' take tha Uberty 10 
Airnlsh you with their Uti •/ Frittt. We hope that we shaU be indulged nith at 
ItfbK. a Gandkl caamiaation uT our' demands.. ..wc presuaM vou arc not unacquaiMcd 
nith many of them. We would wish to be placed on a footing, at least, with me* 
chanies....Ottr «vagcs have, in no instance, kept pace with them. We have the merit 
of not bvinff the most dissatisfied, and in rto one instance of demanding any thing 
unjuit. \yc have, in the following ktutcmcnt, confined oiirselves to what a majorinr 
<»f the rmployers in this city giw. Our object is, to havoonc uniform price established. 
In doing this, we shall aM as men towards men.... no person will leave his employ 
lUltil he has given a reasonabk; notice....in return, wc expect that vour conduct 
towards us will be equallv candid. Indeed, wt cherish a hope, that the time is not 
fltf distant, when the impioytr and the employed will vie with each other, the one, in 
^Un^nf a competent sukiry, the Other, in deurving it. Under these impressions w 
•iibmit tiM following prices to your decision. 

COMPOSITION. > PRESS WORK. 

Fer week, not less than 8 00^ Per week, not less than 8 00 

Every 1000 m*a, from Brevier to > 2. ^ All paper below medium, per token 90 

English, inclusive \ v Ditto above medium 971 

Cot mon lUile or Fbnire work ... SO) Broadsides, per token . . ^ . . . . 75 

JCardr, pcr.pack ...... ... 19i 

lAainglepackofcards . 30 

{AUsmattjobs 90 

Oioi^ci Whit I, Pretident, 
loH» Cm I LOS, Fiee'Pretident. 
WiLiiAM LiTTLi, Sttretafy. 

W.W. Wanda,. c'-^-S^o*^ 

E. Conrad, 7 Standing j A. Scott, 
B. Greaves, i C#mm/r/«#. / P. Dcnham. 
I.M'Uvaina, » ^ 



CMtpTwidhi. |!k«* W t 
ImJow*. TShbmB. 



IStSVSi,. 



CcBfR TS 

Wi«iwft 



9 1 



•tWiMWi, 

• KiMlay. 



tsmrm ts««. . w»jui Huif^: 






SS^dKT 

WiSteA^MMw. W*MrC«Ml». Ai 



a The biblio^aphy appended to Sidney and Beatrice Webb's "History 
of Trade Unionism in Ensland gives "the scale of prices of the Edin- 
burgh compositors for 1805 as the oldest printers' scale. It may there- 
fore develop that this Philadelphia price list is the oldest in the lan- 
guage. 
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The constitution of this society, which was not finally adopted until 
November 6, 1802, is given in full in Appendix A, No. i, and is be- 
lieved to be the oldest constitution of a labor organization extant in the 
United States. No printed copy of the document was found, but a tran* 
script was made from the minutes of the society for the purpose of this 
article. 

While the constitution gives prominence to the sick and funeral 
benefit features of the organization, as did the early craft guilds and 
still earlier burial societies, nevertheless, unlike them, it does not en- 
tirely conceal its industrial purposes. The journeymen printers had se- 
cured the acceptance by the master printers of their price list of Feb- 
ruary 22t and under "a desire to consolidate the present good under- 
standing and harmony which now happily subsists among the brethren 
of our profession," the constitution of November 6 was adopted. In 
addition to a sick benefit of $3 a week and a funeral benefit of $10, "in 
every case when a member may be thrown out of employ, by reason of 
his refusing to take less than the established prices," the board of di- 
rectors "shall advance, if required, on his own security, in their discre- 
tion, such sum per week as will be sufiicient to defray his ordinary ex- 
penses," and, furthermore, if such person was unable to return the 
money so loaned, then an assessment should be levied upon the mem- 
bership to repay the same. To this incipient strike-benefit fund was 
added an obligation upon the part of at least the ofiicers of the society 
to use their influence to secure employment for members in preference 
to non-members, and, above all, membershijp in the society was condi- 
tioned upon having "served an apprenticeship satisfactory to the board of 
directors." It is impossible to read the minutes of the meetings of these 
early societies, however, without being convinced that the serious pur- 
pose of their existence was not made prominent in their published docu- 
ments. They had an exoteric and an esoteric side. To the public they 
pointed out their benevolent features. The real work was done in ex- 
ecutive session. However, a great many of their members joined them 
because of these benevolent features, and thought their mission confined 
to this, so that there were always two factions, one demanding more and 
more of trade regulation by the society, the other opposing any inter- 
ference in trade matters, and constantly urging a further extension of 
the mutual benefits, from an "alimoner's" point of view. 

At its monthly meeting of December, 1802, the society appointed a 
committee to draft a memorial to congress praying for an additional 
duty on all imported European books. April, 1803, it raised the price 
of composition on daily newspapers to 30 cents per 1,000 ems, placed a 
charge of 20 cents on each alteration from copy after proofs were cor- 
rected, and passed a "lost-time" rule as follows: 

'^Whenever an employer agrees to pay for lost time it shall be at 
the rate of 15 cents per hour." 

In June, 1803, the society raised the initiation fee to $j; TOted 
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$83.60 to the printers in New York who were suffering from yellow 
fever; then passed the following not at all eleemosynary measure: 

"Whereas, Several employers have taken laborers at presswork» 
and thereby the business has been materially injured: Therefore, 

"Resolved, That no member of this society shall be permitted to 
work at presswork with any person who is not regularly bred, bound 
apprentice till 21 years of age, except under penalty of expulsion." 

In 1806 it began expelling members on first offense for working be- 
low the scale of prices, and in February, 1807, extended the obligation 
to all members, theretofore resting upon officers only, to aid members 
in securing employment in preference to non-members by the passage 
of the following: 

"Resolved, That if any member of this society who shall procure 
employment for any person or persons who are not members of this 
institution in preference, and knowing at the time of the procuring of 
such employment that there are members of this society then out of 
actual employment, such member or members so offending shall on con- 
viction be subjected to a fine of $5, and for second offense be liable to 
suspension or expulsion, at the discretion of the directors: Provided, 
nevertheless. That this resolution shall not be construed to the preju- 
dice of members interesting themselves in behalf of strangers in dis- 
tress or emigrants from Europe." 

The year 1807 marks the development by the Typographical Society 
of Philadelphia of much that has been thought to have originated with 
modern unionism, such as the demand for the exclusive employment of 
union men, the monthly "working card," and the adoption of a system 
very suggestive of the "house of call," or union employment bureau. 
At the meeting held April 4, 1807, the^ initiation fee was raised to $4 
and the funeral benefit increased to $25. After these concessions to the 
"alimoners" this resolution was passed and a committee appointed in ac- 
cordance with its terms: 

**Whereas, Many illegal practices and abuses hostile to the estab- 
lished regulations of this society, as well as injurious to the interests 
of each and every industrial member thereof; and whereas, also, the 
said abuses and illegal practices on the part of the employers are tamely 
submitted to, and in some instances connived at by the employed, to 
remedy which and to make such further inquiries as they may deem 
necessary, 

"Resolved, That a committe be appointed to inquire into the pres- 
ent state of the art, and whether any and what abuses are practiced, 
and what regulations it may be expedient on the part of the society to 
adopt, to check and do away with all such abuses and irregular prac- 
tices hostile to the interests and well-being of its members, and that the 
committee report the results of their investigations." 
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Apparently there is a studied vagueness about this resolution so tm- 
utual that one is jit a loss to understand it until it is learned from the 
report of the committee that the resolution is aimed not at members of 
this society, but at the master printers, who were cutting prices and 
employing "two-thirders," or persons who, not having finished their ap- 
prenticeship, were willing to work for anything they could get. The re* 
port of the committee follows: 

"In reviewing the present state of the art, it is with considerable 
regret that we dissent from a very prevalent opinion, which we can not 
think was even true when it was first formed. 

To say that 'printing was in a highly flourishing condition' may 
be well enough applied to themselves by the gang of pettifogging mas- 
ter printers, but the great body of the journeymen and the few respec* 
table master printers know it to be false. The prices received by the 
master printers six years ago were better for common work than what 
they receive at present. At that time all common work gave them 64 J4 
cents, whereas at present they only receive 45 cents, and in some cases 
even less. 

"The committee are of the opinion, that in order to maintain that 
harmony which as yet happily exists between the society and the mas* 
ter printers, it would be expedient to hold a conference with them on 
the subject, and make such regulations in the prices as the nature of 
the times may require, and enable employers in all cases to give the 
preference, and, if possible, never to employ any other than members of 
this society, or at least men who have served a regular apprenticeship." 

September, 1807, the society adopted the following regulation: 

"Resolved, That cards be printed by the society, to be renewed by 
the secretary every month, for the benefit of those out of employ- 
ment, stating that they are not in arrears; and such persons who can 
not produce the same, on inquiring of a member for a berth, he is pro- 
hibited from informing the said person under penalty of $1 for every 
such offense." 

As yet no journeymen's society had been strong enough to main- 
tain, indeed none had had the temerity to advance any apprenticeship 
regulations. There was a customary apprenticeship rule that had come 
down from the masters' guilds to the effect that a term of six years, 
between the ages of 15 and 21, was necessary to constitute a journey- 
man. But the old guild conditions were gone, and the new conditions 
were only forming; neither the conditions nor the workmen's societies 
were ripe for a definite stand on the regulation of apprenticeship. The 
Philadelphia society, at its meeting of December, 1808, took such stand 
as it could on the problem by enacting that no member should teach an 
apprentice who was not bound before his eighteenth year; the penalty 
for violation being not only expulsion from the society but notices of 
such expulsion to be sent to the other societies of printers. This is the 
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first intimation of the exchange of names of objectionable printers* 
which afterward developed into the "unfair lists," *'rat lists/' etc* 
The regulation as passed reads: 

"That from and after die ist day of January, 1809, no person, a 
member of this society, shall teach or assist in teaching any person in 
the art of printing who may have arrived at the age of 18 years. 

"And be it further resolved. That if any member or members of the 
Philadelphia Typographical Society shall, in violation of the rule in that 
case mad^ and provided, undertake to instruct, or in any manner assist 
to instruct, in any branch of the art of printing, any irregular person 
included in the foregoing resolution, such member or members shall, 
on conviction, be expelled from the society, and notice of such expul- 
sion shall be communicated to the different typographical associations 
throughout the United States as the president of the board of directors 
may think proper." 

The latter part of this resolution not only marks the beginning of 
the "unfair list," but raises the question as to what other typographical 
associations existed in the United States at that time. 

So far as can be definitely ascertained, from original records at 
this late date, there were no other such societies in existence in Decem- 
ber, 1808. In "Thomas's History of Printing" it is stated that "Th^ 
Boston Typographical Society was organized in 1803," without giving 
any clue to the authority for the statement. In 1809 the Philadelphia 
society received a communication from the Boston Tjrpographical So- 
ciety, stating that it had just completed and presented a scale of prices 
to the employers. The letter gives an impression that the society had 
been but recently organized, though it does not say so. This soci- 
ety seems to have been short lived, as another of the same name was 
organized November 25, 181 5, as appears from a letter in the minutes 
of the New York society,- a copy of which is transcribed elsewhere. 
The records of the Boston Typographical Society, after its demise, were 
placed in the library of the Franklin Tjrpographical Society, of Boston, 
which was organized in 1822 as a purely beneficial society, admitting to 
membership both employers and employes, and prevented by its consti- 
tution from taking any part in trade matters. This society still exists, 
but the records of the journejrmen's organization have been lost. The 
latest mention of the Boston Typographical Society is in 1826, when it 
sent a communication to the Columbia Typographical Society, at Wash- 
ington, D. C, as shown by the minutes of the latter society. The 
Faustus Association of Printers was organized in Boston in 1805, but 
this was an employers' association, to regulate prices of work done for 
the public. It can not, therefore, be confidently asserted that there 
were any societies, outside of Philadelphia, in existence when the Phila- 
delphia society passed its resolution in December, 1808; but it is not 
improbable that there were such in Boston and Baltimore. The Balti- 
more Typographical Society is referred to in 181 5 as one of the older 
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societies. The date of its organization has not been ascertained, and 
none of its records could be located. Unfortunately, also, the present 
typographical union of Baltimore, organized in 1831, lost its records in 
the great fire of February, 1904, just a few months before the collection 
of data for this article was begun. 

The condition of the trade in New York city seems to have dete- 
riorated rapidly after the collapse of the union in 1804. In June, 1809, 
a coterie of printers met in the private house of Mr. David Reins, 49 
Barclay street, to discuss the question of organization. A committee 
was appointed to draft a constitution and report Saturday evening, 
July I. At this meeting the constitution was presented, adopted, and 
an organization perfected by the election of S. W. Andrews, president, 
and David Reins, secretary. One of the most active men in the or- 
ganization of this society, known as the New York Typographical So- 
ciety, was Mr. Samuel Woodworth, author of The Old Oaken Bucket. 
All efforts to secure a copy of this constitution for the present article 
have proved futile. From the start the society took what was at that 
time a radical stand along trade lines, though embodying in its plan the 
beneficial features common to all trade societies of the time. 

The first efforts of the society were directed toward the education 
of the journeymen in the purposes of the organization, and inducing 
them to join. At a meeting held July 29 two members (pressmen work- 
ing at the office of the American Citizen) reported that when they noti- 
fied their employer that they could not longer work for less than the 
customary standard of wages fixed by the scale of 1800, they were both 
discharged and their places given to "two strangers.'* A committee 
was appointed to wait on the "strangers," and later, when this commit- 
tee reported, a letter was ordered to be sent them which so explicitly 
states the purpose of the society that it is transcribed in full: 

"New York, August 25, 1809. 

"Gentlemen: The board of directors of the New York Typograph- 
ical Society, by a resolution passed the 19th instant, have directed me 
to inform you that the customary price per token for working super- 
royal paper is 37}^ cents, and 48 tokens (which is supposed to be the 
number you work per week) at that price would amount to $18. 

"The present society, however, have yet no established prices, either 
for presswork or for composition; but the price which is here men* 
tioned is that which was instituted by a former association in this city, 
and which we believe is now generally conformed to. [This was the so* 
ciety of 1 799-1804.] 

"The board of directors, however, actuated only by motives of in- 
terest for the profession, have also directed me to inform you that, havv 
ing expressed your determination to use all honorable means to increase 
the wages, both of compositors and pressmen, if necesary, and to sup- 
port and maintain the honor and dignity of the trade, the best manner 
in which you could evince your sincerity would be by joining the so- 
ciety, whose objects and conduct you seem to have mistaken. To estab- 
lish equitable prices for our labor is the principal object for which we 
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have recently associated, and which we hope in a short time to accom- 
plish. The first step toward this is an increase in our numbers, and 
we conceive it to be the duty and the interest of every journeyman 
printer in the city to come forward and unite with his fellow-craftsmen 
in promoting an object which has for its end the benefit of the whole. 

"Should you, gentlemen, conceive the above observations satisfac- 
tory and have a desire to promote the objects we have in view, I would 
observe that the board of directors meet every Saturday evening at the 
house of Mr. Clark, (Harmony Hall), to whom an application can be 
made at any of their meetings. *'D. H. Reins, Sec'y N, Y, T, S." 

The organizers of this society began at once, as a part of their vig- 
orous policy, to open communication with all similar organizations in 
the country, to which they mailed a circular letter dated September 9, 
1809, and which proposed nothing less than an exchange, from time to 
time, of what is today known as "unfair lists;" that is, that whenever a 
printer does what to the union is considered an unfair thing in trade 
matters,* other unions shall be notified of the fact. That this principle 
was then new, or practically so, is inferred no less from the arguments 
used in the circular to maintain it, than from the letter of the Phila- 
delphia society in reply. Both these letters follow: 

"New York, September 9, 1809. 

"Gentlemen: In all classes of society experience has proven that 
there have been men who, laying aside those principles of honor and 
good faith which ought to govern their conduct toward their brethren, 
and for a mere gratification of private interest, have set aside the obli- 
gations they were under by violating the ordinances which they had 
pledged themselves to maintain. 

"It is for the interest of the profession that such persons (if any 
there are) should be discountenanced; and to the end that the knowl- 
edge of their sins should follow them, the directors of the New York 
Typographical Society have directed me to open a correspondence with 
you, by requesting, if compatible with your constitution, that in cases 
where members of your society or others of the profession may have 

acted dishonorably toward it, and should leave for this city, 

you would be so good as to transmit information to them, the favor of 
which, on a like occasion, would be reciprocated. 

"The directors of the N. Y. T. S. sincerely hope that an instance of 
this nature may never hdve to be recorded, yet it appears to them that 
the adoption of a rule like the above might be attended with mutual 
benefit. There is nothing which acts more powerfully on the human 
mind than shame. It makes the coward bold, the miser generous; and 
it is to be hoped that it will ever deter a journeyman printer from con- 
ducting unworthily toward his brethren when innate principle is want- 
ing. 

"Accept the assurance of my esteem for you gentlemen, and my 

sincere wishes for the prosperity of the society. 

"D. H. Reins, Sec'y N, Y, T. S." 
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To this elaborate argument for and cautious statement of one of 
the protective features of unionism, so universally understood today 
that it is never stated in terms, the following equally remarkable reply 
was received from the Philadelphia society. The "second letter of the 
23d" referred to was one announcing the completion of the wage scale 
of September 20 by the New York society. 

"Philadelphia, October 28, 1809. 

"Sir: Your letter of the i8th ultimo and 23d instant came duly to 
hand, and I have to apologize for the delay in forwarding an answer. 

"That of the i8th embraced a principle which was not readily ac- 
ceded to — ^and the consideration of it was twice referred to the opinion 
of a select committee — a report was made this evening and finally 
adopted by the following words: 'The committee thinks proper to re- 
port that they have considered the letter referred to them, and are of 
the opinion that the principle set forth therein is a good one, and will 
have a tendency to promote the interests of the two societies, therefore, 

" 'Resolved, That whenever any member of this society shall act de- 
rogatory to the principles of this constitution, and shall leave this city 
for New York, information shall immediately be forwarded to the New 
York Typographical Society.* 

"As I am decidedly opposed to the principle, it can not be expected 
that I should dilate upon it. I beg leave, however, to assure you that 
the will of the majority is my guide, and that I shall consider it my 
duty to act in strict conformity to the resolution. 

"Your second letter of the 23d instant has given inexpressible 
pleasure to the members of the board and of the society in generaL 
The energetic measure you have taken, had been so long wanting in the 
respectable city of New York that the friends of equal rights reflect 
with disgust upon the humiliating condition in which our brethren suf- 
fered themselves to remain there; and the following hope now held 
forth that they have broken their manacles with a determination that 
they shall never be riveted again, will be fostered and cherished, nay, 
assisted, as far as constitutionally may lay in their power. But the old 
adage will here apply, and should be attentively considered: *He that 
will not help himself shall have help from nobody.* Persevere in your 
laudable struggle, and remember that no great end was ever yet at- 
tained without danger and difiiculty. 

"Be pleased to accept my best wishes and regards for your society, 
and believe that I am, with the sincerest respect, your humble servant, 

"John Childs, 
"President Typographical Society of Philadelphia." 

September 20, 1809, the society adopted a scale of prices, no copy 
of which has been found, but which it is known did little more than re- 
store the scale of 1800 on common work while providing for the classes 
of work not covered by any former standard of wages. 
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A circular letter was printed and sent to the master printers, of 
which a copy follows: 

"to the master printers of the city op new YORK. 

"Gentlemen: Between employers and employed there are mutual 
interests depending, mutual duties to perform. To the end that these 
may result in harmony, certain rules and regulations should be adopted. 
Therefore, we, the journeymen printers of the city of New York, having 
duly and deliberately taken into consideration the present irregular 
state of the prices in many of the printing offices, and conceiving that 
they are inadequate to a comfortable subsistence, have united them- 
selves into an association for the purpose of regulating and establishing 
the same. The annexed list, framed with a due deference to justice 
and equitability, is presented with a view that it may meet your appro- 
bation.*' 

Upon receipt of the above the master printers formed an organiza- 
t!on, and as a first move asked for a postponement of the date when the 
new regulations should go into effect. This the journeymen declined. 
To gain time, the masters' association then agreed to the demands, but 
at once began to advertise in other cities and towns for printers, offer- 
ing good wages and permanent positions. As an offset, the Typography 
ical Society's board of directors instructed the secretary to— 

"Inform the different typographical societies in the United States 
that this board have reason to believe that it is the object of the mas- 
ter printers of this city, by advertising for a great number of working- 
men, to fill the city with hands and thereby be enabled to reduce the 
prices of work in this city to their former standard." 

The members of the society were instructed to send information of 
the situation by letter to all outside journcjrmen of their acquaintance. 

Evidently the master printers were' having some success with their 
plan, and, to bring the matter to immediate issue, the Typographical So- 
ciety called a strike, beginning October 30, 1809, for the enforcement 
of their scale. Most of the master printers soon agreed to the scale, 
but quite a number fought the issue bitterly, and what was for that 
time a strike of considerable duration resulted. Strike benefits were 
paid weekly, and it is not until December 18 that the last entry on the 
minutes is found recording money appropriated to the "brethren who 
had been thrown out of employ in consequence of their refusing to 
work for less than the established prices." 

During this strike the society discovered that one of its members 
had secretfy arranged to work for less than the scale in an office osten- 
sibly pa3ring the society's rate of wages. Immediately the other mem- 
bers of the society refused to work in the ofiice with him, and requested 
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that he not only be expelled from the society but that his name be sent 
to the other societies. For some time the society was busy expelling 
members who had secretly worked below the scale during the strike. 
However, the struggle had cleared the atmosphere perceptibly. 

As showing the situation before the strike, it may be stated that 
the report of a committee appointed by the society to "investigate the 
state of trade" and "list those working for less than the established 
price" showed compositors working at 20 cents per 1,000 ems, pressmen 
working at 25 cents per token (240 sheets), and numberless boys at 
from $4 to $4.50 per week. At one office they report: 

"There is a man working at press who occupies the situation of two 
journeymen, who is said to have served no apprenticeship at the busi- 
ness." 

Out of their experience came an amendment to their by-laws, 
passed December 23, within a week after the close of the strike: 

"No person shall be admitted a member of this society unless he 
shall have duly and regularly served the term of three years as an 
apprentice to one branch, namely, either as a compositor or as a press- 
man." 

On December 30, 1809, they issued a circular letter, going into the 
whole matter of "half-way journeymen," afterwards called "two-third- 
ers," and the laxity of apprenticeship regulations. It was addressed to 
the employers, and as it is the earliest survey of the situation in the 
trade from the workman's point of view it is, notwithstanding its length, 
given in full below: 

"to the master printers of the city of new YORK. 

"Gentlemen: Viewing with deep concern the improper practices 
in many of the printing offices in this city, the journeymen composing 
the New York Typographical Society have appointed the undersigned 
committee to address you on the subject, and represent the many evil 
effects they have on the art of printing in general and its demoralizing 
effects on its professors. 

"The practice of employing what is termed 'halfway journeymen* 
in preference to those who have served their time, while it holds out 
encouragement to boys to elope from their masters, as soon as they 
acquire a sufficient knowledge of the art to be enabled to earn their 
bread, is a great grievance to journeymen, and almost certain ruin to 
the boys themselves. Becoming masters of their own conduct at a 
period of life when they are incapable of governing their passions and 
propensities, they plunge headlong into every species of dissipation, 
and are often debilitated by debauchery and disease before they arrive 
at the state of manhood. And it also tends to an unnecessary multi- 
plication of apprentices, inasmuch as the place of every boy who 
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elopes from his master is usually supplied by another, while at the 
same time the runaway supplies, after a manner, the place of a regular 
journeyman, and one who, probably, has a family dependent on his 
labor for support. 

*'We would also beg leave to call your attention to a practice as 
illiberal and unjust as the former, and attended, perhaps, with evils 
of a more aggravating nature. We mean that of taking grown men 
(foreigners) as apprentices to some twelve or fifteen months, when 
they are to be turned into the situations of men who are masters of 
their business; which men are to be turned out of their places by mis- 
erable botches, because they will work for what they can get. By 
these means numbers of excellent workmen, who ought to be orna- 
ments to the profession, are driven by necessity to some other means 
of support. When a parent puts out a child to learn an art, it is with 
the pleasing idea that a knowledge of that art will enable him, when 
he becomes a man, to provide for himself a comfortable subsistence. 
Did he know that after laboring from his youth to manhood to acquire 
our art he would be compelled to abandon it and resort to some busi- 
ness with which he was totally unacquainted to enable him to live, he 
would certainly prefer that he should in the first instance seek a liveli- 
hood on the sea, or by some other precarious calling, than trust to the 
equally precarious success of a trade overstocked by its professors. Of 
the number that have completed their apprenticeship to the printing 
business within the last five years, but few have been enabled to hold 
a situation for any length of time. And it is an incontrovertible fact, 
that nearly one-half who learn the trade are obliged to relinquish it 
and follow some other calling for support. 

"Under the direful influence of the unwarrantable practices, the 
professors of the noblest art with which the world is blessed, have be- 
come "birds of passage," seeking a livelihood from Georgia to Maine. 
It is owing to such practices that to acknowledge yourself a printer is 
to awaken suspicion and cause distrust. It is owing to such practices 
that the professors of the noble art are sinking in the estimation of the 
community. And it will be owing to such practices, if persisted in, 
thnt to see a book correctly printed will, in a few years, be received 
as a phenomenon. 

"To render an art respectable it is indispensably necessary that 
its professors should be perfect masters of their calling, which can 
only be acquired by serving a proper apprenticeship. And, in our art, 
it is not always time that perfects the printer. For it is too often the 
case, that boys of little or no education are taken as apprentices which 
the first services as devil frequently preclude the knowledge of, until 
they are bound, when the discovery is too late to be remedied. Owing 
to the deficiency, they make but sorry printers; whereas, had they 
learned some trade which does not particularly require a good educa- 
tion, they might have been perfect masters of it and better able to gain 
a livelihood. These are evils, gentlemen, which we sorely feel, and 
which it is in your power to remedy; and we sincerely hope that this 
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appeal to your justice and humanity may meet with that consideration 
which its importance de m ands, (a) 

"D. H. Reins. 

"W. BURBRIDGE. 

"S. Johnson.". 

A letter from the Philadelphia society in September, 1810, in- 
formed the New York City organization of the new wage scale, that 
of September 20, and the strike for its enforcement in the former city. 
Immediately an extra meeting of the New York society was called to 
act upon it. The following extract from the minutes shows how a 
feeling of unity of interest was rapidly growing among the workmen 
of the neighboring cities of that date. The minutes are those of the 
special or called meeting: 

"A letter was read from the joumc3rmen printers of Philadelphia, 
accompanied with a circular list of prices, which they are now standing 
out for, and urging us to co-operate with them in order to obtain their 
just demands; and the board, conceiving the nature of the communica- 
tion of the utmost importance, came to the immediate resolution of 

a It is impossible to read this circular, and the subse<)uent struggle 
the unions had for fifty years with the runaway-apprentice and "two- 
thirder" problems without recalling that oldest of journeymen printers' 
doctunentS; preserved in the British Museum, and quoted in full by 
Brentano m his History and Development of Guilds (note to p. 97), as 
follows : 

The case and proposals of the free journeymen printers in and 
about London humbly submitted to consideration. Licensed October 23, 
1666. 

Whereas there are at this present in and about the city of London, 
to the number of 140 workmen printers, or thereabouts who have served 
seven vears to the art of printing, under lawful master printers, and 
are reduced to ^reat necessities and temptations for want of lawful em- 
plo^ent, occasioned partly by supernumary apprentices and turnovers, 
which have increased the number almost twice as many, on the whole, 
as would be sufficient to discharge all the public and lawful work of the 
kingdom. The workmen printers above-mentioned, etc., propose: i. 
That no foreigners (that is to say) such an one as has not served seven 
years to the art of printing, under a lawful master printer, as an ap- 
prentice, may be entertained and employed by any master printer for 
the time to come. 2. That a provision may be made to hinder the in- 
crease of apprentices and a limitation appointed as to the number, etc 
3. That no turnovers be received by any master printer, but from a mas- 
ter printer; and that no master printer turning over any apprentice to 
another master printer may be permitted to take any other apprentice 
in his place till the full time of the said apprentice so turned over be 
expirea; for, otherwise, the restraint and limitation of apprentices will 
be evaded, and the number supplied by turnovers. 

It is significant to note that the remedy proposed by this first craft 
guild of London printers in 1666— i. e., limitation on the number of ap- 
prentices was precisely the one eventually adopted by the typographical 
societies in the United States, beginning with the New Orleans Society 
in 1839, and finally adopted by the Washington (D. C.) Union in its 
constitution of 1867, the last of the local unions to adopt the measure. 
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convening the general society, and the following was immediately 
passed: 

" 'Resolved, That a general extra meeting of this society be called 
on Monday, the 24th instant, for the purpose of giving general infor- 
mation to the members of the proceedings of the journeymen printers of 
Philadelphia. 

" 'Resolved, Unanimously, that we highly approve of the proceed- 
ings of our typographical brethren of the city of Philadelphia in the de- 
mand for a raise of prices. 

" *Resolved, etc.. That we pledge ourselves to each other that we 
will not take any situation vacated by any of our brethren in Phila- 
delphia under the present circumstances. 

" 'Resolved, etc., That it be recommended to the members of this 
society to make the proceedings of this meeting known as general as 
possible. 

" 'Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by 
the secretary to the Philadelphia Typographical Society.* " 

On August 7, 181 1, the society added an article to its constitution 
limiting the age at which apprentices at presswork may begin and pro- 
hibiting members from working with men receiving less than the scale. 
The words of the amendment were: 

"No member of this society shall be permitted to take wit^i him as 
a companion at press a person who is of full age at the commencement 
of his apprenticeship; nor shall any member of the society work in 
an office where a person is employed for less than our established 
prices, under the penalty of expulsion in either case." 

A side light is thrown on the conditions which furnish a justifica- 
tion from the trade-unionist point of view, for the first provision of 
the above article, when on July 24, 1813, a committee reports on a 
proposition for membership. This applicant proves to have been a 
weaver by trade; but as weaving "gave him a pain in the breast," he 
got a situation in a livery stable. From that he went into a printing 
office as a pressman. Even his employer testified before the committee 
that when he came to work for him "he did not know how to scrape 
a ball, and by his appearance and conduct thought he was never in a 
printing office before." The society refused him admission "since he is 
a weaver, not a printer." Apprenticeship was felt to be their only 
protection, and as a safeguard the pressmen (who worked in pairs) 
were prohibited from taking as companion a man who had "broken 
into the trade" after he was 21 years of age. 

Early in 181 5 the society began debating the question of a new 
wage scale. One was finally adopted October 7, 181 5, a copy of which 
will be found in the Appendix hereto. (Appendix B, No. 1.) This 
scale further restricted the apprentices by requiring the employer to 
pay the pressmen an extra piece price where apprentices were being 
taught the trade. Not only did the society adopt a new scale, raising 
the rates to 27 cents per 1,000 ems and $9 per week, but at the same 
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meeting, by unanimoui vote, adopted a resolution that "a committee 
of three be appointed to confer with the different tjrpographical societies 
in the United States, the duty of which committee shall be to induce 
(if possible) the joumejrmen of Philadelphia, and Albany in particular, 
to raise their prices to at least the same standard as ours." 

The new wage scale was accepted by most of the employers, but 
involved the society in a strike for its enforcement in a few minor 
offices. From a clause in a letter the New York society sent to the 
societies in Albany, N. Y., and Washington, D. C, in 1816, in response 
to notices of the adoption of new wage scaltt by those societies, it will 
be seen that the employers of New York were the first to insist upon 
or at least suggest the idea of a uniform wage scale for the entire 
country, an idea which for other reasons agitated the various societies 
for nearly a half century afterwards. The clause referred to states: 

"That you should pursue the measures you are now pursuing has 
been the desire of both the journeymen and employers of this city 
for the following reasons: It was urged by the employers last summer, 
when -our journeymen made a demand for higher wages, that unless 
journeymen in other places would raise their prices to an equilibrium 
with those we had presented, it would induce the booksellers to send 
their work out of the city, as the difference in the price for which 
work could be done elsewhere would more than pay for the transporta- 
tion." 

It must be remembered that at this time and for nearly a quarter 
of a century afterwards newspapers employed such a small percentage 
of the printers that the societies paid little attention to anything else 
than the book and job offices. 

After the strike to enforce the wage scale of 1815 the society had 
again to discipline a number of its members. Some of the early socie- 
ties had admitted to membership employers who paid the scale. While 
this society had never done this, a member who had been admitted as 
a journeyman did not lose any of his rights in the society by becoming 
an employer. The obligation or pledge required members not only to 
demand the scale of prices as journeymen, but to pay it should they 
become "masters." The experiences of the strike forced a new measure 
upon the organization. The temper of the society was to be tested by 
the trial of an extreme case, and one member who had become an em- 
ployer subsequent to joining the society was brought up on a charge 
having six separate counts, three of which read as follows: 

"First. For an attempt, in combination with a few emplojring 
printers, to lessen the established wages of journeymen. 

"Second. For introducing into the printing business men wholly 
unacquainted with it to the exclusion of regular-bred workmen. 

"Third. For refusing to give employment to members of this so- 
ciety and emplojring one not a member in preference — a direct violation 
of the solemn pledge he has repeatedly given us." 
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The other three charges were, in substance, that he had given cur- 
rency among the masters to the plans and purposes of the society 
contrary to his obligation; that he had permitted his name to be added 
to the advertisement of other employers in advertising for "strangers" 
to come to New York and take the places of the striking printers; 
and lastly, that he iiad injured his brother members of the society. 
On motion, a resolution of expulsion was passed, which resolution pro* 
vided: "And his name, with the nature of his offense, be transmitted 
to the different typographical societies in the United States." To safe- 
guard the future and make permanent the lesson learned, the by-laws 
were amended by the addition of the following: 

"Experience teaches us that the actions of men are influenced almost 
wholly by their interests, and that it is almost impossible a society can 
be regulated and useful where its members are actuated by opposite 
motives and separate interests. This society is a society of journey- 
men printers, and as the interests of the journeymen are separate and 
in some respects opposite to that of the employers, we deem it im- 
proper that they should have any voice or influence in our deliberation; 
therefore, 

"Resolved, That when any member of this society shall become an 
employing printer he shall be considered without the limits of the 
society and not to vote on any question, or pay any dues in the same/* 

No device was to be permitted to lessen the piece price of a quan- 
tity named in the scale. Under the old system of printing playing 
cards but one was printed at a time. Some master printer devised a 
scheme of setting up two cards in a form and then claimed a reduction 
from the pressmen's scale for presswork. The meeting of June 7, 1817, 
was devoted to a solution of the problem: "If two cards of the same 
be set and worked two at a pull shall they be charged less than if they 
were worked singly?" The decision of the society was that "every 
S2 cards so worked be charged a pack." (a) Members were held to hon- 
est work for their employers and expelled from the society for an un- 
workmanlike thing as surely as for an act prejudicial to the interests of 
other workmen. In November, 181 7, a member was expelled and his 
name sent to all known societies because he had "turned wrong a half 
sheet of 24's, and without mentioning the fact to his employers left 
the city, even neglecting to note down the signature letter in his bill^ 
conduct highly derogatory to the New York Typographical Society and 
disgraceful to himself as a member." 

Out of the conditions in the industry were rapidly developed the 

a The principle involved here has always been contiended for by 
British trade unions, but not, as a rule, by those of the United States, 
at least until recently. The claim is that labor should have a once- 
established percentage share of the product, regardless of time involved 
in its production. This is now a dictum of the unions that seek to main- 
tain "a competitive equality" among employers, but is not a part of the 
tjrpographical union's creed. 
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measures which soon became the customs, which, ossifying, became the 
anatomy of subsequent trade tmionism — the bones and framework of 
all modern organizations along trade lines. These "fundamental prin- 
ciples of trade unionism/* which are never now expressed in constitu- 
tions, or elaborated in - resolutions, because too thoroughly understood 
to be expressed, or require expression, are but the successful experi- 
ments of the formative period in its life, made permanent by time; 
the sediment of experience petrified. As witness to this development 
it is worthy of note that at its meeting in November, 1817, the society 
resolved to keep a register of members, and their places of employment. 
One member was appointed as the representative of the society in each 
printing office, and at each meeting as their names were read they must 
give information "as to the state of trade and the chances of employ- 
ment for more of our members." A list of those out of work was also 
to be kept, and these in the order of registration were to be notified 
of any vacancies or opportunities for employment reported at each 
meeting. How suggestive this is of the "father of the chapel,** the 
"house of call,** and the "waiting list,*' and each of the early societies 
developed similar features. The aggressive element was, however, being 
defeated in another direction. In 18 16 the society had made applica- 
tion to the state legislature at Albany for an act of incorporation. The 
assembly passed the bill, but the senate inserted an amendment, which, 
while preserving all of the social and "benefit** features of the society, 
prohibited it from interfering in any manner with trade matters, or 
attempting to influence the wages of labor. This amendment to its 
bill the society declined to accept, and the matter went over for two 
years. In 181 8 the bill came up in its original form again, and was 
again passed by the assembly. Mr. Thurlow Weed, who had joined the 
society in October, 181 6, just after it had established its wage scale of 
1 81 5, but before industrial peace had been entirely secured, had charge 
of the society's bill in Albany. Mr. Weed seems to have been thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the trade regulation interests of the organiza- 
tions, but the senate was not to be moved. After two years of effort 
to secure what it wanted from the legislature, the society finally ac- 
cepted the senate's terms and adopted, as section 5 of Article I of its 
constitution, the following: 

"Sec. 5. In no case shall the society interfere in respect to the 
price of labor.** (o) 

The society exists to-day and is financially prosperous, but it 
passed out of the class of organizations considered in this article by its 
acceptance of this legislative charter in 181 8. On its beneficial side 
it had a most elaborate system for the relief of needy members, going 
so far as to furnish and pay watchers for the sick. The large area of 
its jurisdiction was divided into sections with visiting committees for 

a From a copy of the constitution as printed in 1833, to be found 
in the library of congress. 
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each. It was as active in matters of mutual benefit and help as on its 
trade side. The mutual aid element in these early societies has been 
fully written up heretofore by scholars who, judging only from their 
printed constitution^ and not having access to the minutes or records, 
have assumed that they were merely mutual aid and burial societies. 
There is no disposition here to question or even to ignore this element 
in these societies, but to bring to light from the minutes the evidence 
that whatever livery of charitable clubs they wore in public, in their 
hall rooms they were labor organizations. 

Considerable space has been given to this New York society of 
1809 because of its trade aggressiveness. In trade matters it was the 
stormy petrel of the early societies, and but for the clipping of its 
wings in 18 18 the societies organized in the movement of 181 5 to 1820 
would probably, under its influence, have been as distinctively and as 
openly trade unions as were those organized from 1830 to 1850. 

In order to follow more closely the career of this New York Typo- 
graphical Society from its inception to the surrender of its trade in- 
fiuence, there has been some sacrifice of strict chronological arrange- 
ment. It remains, however, but to state that from the time of its or- 
ganization, July I, 1809, until it ceased to be a labor force in 1818, it 
had enrolled 237 members. 

During the war of 181 2 the secretary of the society, Mr. David H. 
Reins, organized a company of artillery composed entirely of printers 
for the defense of the harbor of New York; just as the Philadelphia 
society, by unanimous vote in September, 181 4, resolved to appropriate 
one day's labor for each of its members "on the fortifications now 
erecting for the defense of the city," and on October 14, 1814, ap- 
pointed a committee of three "whose duty it shall be to receive applica- 
tions of the wives of such members of this society now absent in the 
service of the country, under the requisition of the president thereof, 
as may stand in need of assistance, and that they report at every 
meeting of the directory the sum they think proper to be allowed to 
each." 

The Philadelphia society, after passing the resolution of Decem- 
ber, 1808, forbidding its members to instruct an apprentice who was 
more than 18 years of age at the commencement of his apprenticeship, 
and providing for the transmission to other societies of the names of 
expelled members, as elsewhere referred to, followed this up in March, 
1809, by requiring all members to take the obligation formerly exacted 
only from officers, including the pledge "that I will procure employ- 
ment for any member or members of this society in preference to any 
other when occasion may require." 

Early in 1809 the society began proceedings to secure incorpora- 
tion. Some alteration in the constitution was required by the courts 
preliminary thereto, though the exact character of the change does not 
appear on the minutes. In December, 1809, however, "the committee 
appointed to procure an incorporation reported that the constitution 
had been handed to the judge of the supreme court for signature on 
that day and that Mr. Franklin's fee as counsel was $8, which he 
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would not tccept, but returned to the committee as a donation to the 
funds of the society." 

July 14, 1810, the initiation fee was raised to $5 and a clause added 
to its constitution which has caused the downfall of more societies 
than any other one thing with which they had to contend, to the effect 
that members who paid their dues for twenty years became "free mem- 
bers," entitled to all the benefits of the society for life without further 
payment. The effect of this will be referred to elsewhere. 

In September, 1810, the society presented a new scale of prices to 
the employers, which seems to have been unsatisfactory. No copy of 
this price list has been found. A strike for its enforcement seems to 
have been a disastrous failure, almost depleting the society's treasury 
and greatly reducing its membership. At the beginning of 1810 there 
were 119 members in good standing, 14 joined during the year, and 78 
resigned or were expelled, leaving the membership 55, or only one 
more than in 1802 at its close of the first year of existence. 

Apart from its patriotic attitude in 18 14, referred to above, the 
benevolent features of the society occupied its energies until June, 
18 1 6, when the pressmen formulated a scale and issued the following 
address to the employers. A similar statement was issued by the com- 
positors, bearing the indorsement of the society, which raises the ques- 
tion as to whether the pressmen belonged to the society or whether 
the society as such indorsed only the demands of the compositors and 
not those of the pressmen. The only copy of this address and price list 
found was transcribed on the minutes of the New York Typographical 
Society as a communication from Philadelphia. The document itself 
seems to emanate from a mass meeting rather than from the society. 
The Philadelphia society seems not to have become a purely benevolent 
association until 1831. Whether or not the pressmen acted independ- 
ently of the society in this matter the address and scale is worth pre- 
serving here. 

"to the employing printers of the city and county of PHILADELPHIA. 

"Gentlemen: The pressmen are induced, from a duty which they 
owe to themselves, to call your serious attention to what they here 
present you. The general prices that they now receive for their work" 
were established fourteen years since [by the scale committee of 1802]; 
it will therefore appear obvious to every person that there has been a 
great increase since that period in the population of our country, like- 
wise a wide extension of our commerce, agriculture, and manufactures. 
The consequence has been a very considerable rise in the things neces- 
sary for the comfort of man. They are decidedly of the opinion that 
almost all mechanics have had an advance in their wages in proportion 
to the rise in the necessaries of life, taken in the aggregate; while 
the printer, whose profession is not second in point of merit to any 
other, is left as it were to stem the torrent of adversity with an empty 
pocket Heaven forbid that this should be the fate of those whose 
labors tend so essentially to the promulgation of knowledge through- 
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out our extensive country. And they likewise believe it to be' an indeli- 
ble fact, long since established, that Philadelphia is famous for its 
workmen in the art preservative of all arts, both in skill and faculty; 
but with shame they are compelled to say (notwithstanding our city is 
the emporium of art) that they receive a less award for their services 
than is awarded in any of the other cities of the Union. From a sense 
of imperious duty incumbent upon them as respectable members of 
society, they now make the demand, fully confident that it is moderate 
and just. The laborer is worthy of his hire. 

"They therefore anticipate that you will, with liberality becoming 
your profession, give your decided approbation to the annexed scale 
of prices. Your opposition we ought not to expect. We are, however, 
directed by the meeting to inform you that we have been authorized 
and directed to correspond and confer with you individually, or to 
meet any committee that may be appointed on your part for that pur- 
pose. You will, therefore, gentlemen, please to inform us of your de- 
termination as soon as possible, as we have to report to the next meet- 
ing. On our part, we assure you that we will use our utmost endeavors 
in this conference to produce a good understanding and to avoid, as 
far as possible, those inconveniences and altercations which invariably 
arise out of an imperfect understanding, well aware that it is too often 
cherished by those whose position 'does not command a view of the 
whole ground.* 

"(Signed by order of the meeting.) "J. C. Dowden, 

"P. Miller, 
"Geo. Hitner, 
"John Douglas, 
"O. P. Merrill, 
"Committee on behalf of the Journeymen Pressmen^ 
"Philadelphia, June 17, 181 6. 

"press WORK. 

"Pressmen to receive not less than $9 per week for 10 hours 
work per day. Paper — medium and below medium, not less than zzVi 
cents per token; when jthe number is less than four tokens, to be 
charged 35 cents per token; above medium 3754 cents per token; stereo- 
type editions to be charged 35 cents per token; broadsides, medium, 60 
cents per token; royal, 75 cents per token. Cards — for one pack and 
not exceeding two packs, zzVi cents; when the number exceeds two 
packs, to be charged I2j4 cents per pack. 

"The result of this appeal is not known. In April, 181 7, the society 
appointed a committee styled The Committee of Employ, 

"Whose duty it shall be to receive the name or names of such 
person or persons belonging to this society as shall from time to time 
be out of employment, which committee shall thereupon take all just 
and honorable methods of procuring situations for such applicants. 

"Said committee shall meet at least twice in every month, and 
shall make report to the board of directors at every meeting thereof of 
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the number of applicants (designating their names), and generally of 
the progress made in the duties of said committee, which report shall 
be duly entered on the minutes by the secretary and read at each 
stated meeting of the society." 

From time to time committees were "appointed to investigate the 
state of the printing business in this city" until February 5, 1831, 
when, by resolution, it was decided "that this society from and after 
the first day of April, 1831, be dissolved," and a committee was ap- 
pointed to turn all its assets into cash and divide the funds among 
the members. Before the date set for dissolution arrived, however, 
namely, February 12, it was decided "that we do now agree to form 
an association for benevolent purposes;" and that while the cash on 
hand should be divided among the members, "the library and book- 
case and the burial lot" should be given to the new organization, pro- 
vided the donor of the burial lot (Mr. Ronaldson) would consent to 
the transfer. 

Thus died the trade regulation features in one of the oldest socie- 
ties. As a society it still exists, as does the New York society of 1809. 
Never so aggressively industrial as some of the others, the Philadelphia 
society was conservatively a trade organization from 1802 to 1831, and 
even after that, in 1832, it being rumored that one of its members was 
about to employ women as compositors, and had offered a non-union 
printer a situation as foreman in case women were emplowed, the feel- 
ing in the society was so strong that the member in question felt called 
upon to write a letter to be spread upon the minutes of the society 
denying that he had ever intended to employ women, (a) 

The following table, compiled from the records of this society, 
shows the growth in membership and receipts and expenditures for half 

a This is the first mention found of women in the trade. Later the 
question became of utmost importance to printers, and a brief summary 
of its history seems necessary here, since the final disposition did not 
occur until after the date set as a limit to the general text of this ar- 
ticle. January 17, 1835, a special meeting was called by the Washington 
(D. C.) Society because of the alarm occasioned by a statement pub- 
lished in a local paper "that girls were being employed as compositors 
in newspaper offices in Philadelphia," to break a strike. Resolutions 
were adopted and embodied In a circular letter sent to the typographical 
societies of Philadelphia, Boston, New York and Baltimore, asking if 
any girls were so employed, if so, how many, and what action these so- 
cieties "proposed to take to prevent the further pro^^ess of this' evil?" 
The records do not show that any replies were received. The national 
convention of 1854 devoted much of its time to a discussion of the 
"woman question,^' as the Detroit Union had asked for instructions in 
the matter. The proceedings of the convention contain pages of resolu- 
tions on all sides of the problem, none of which passed. The matter was 
referred to a committee which recommended that the regulation of the 
subject be left to local unions, since "the employment of females, as 
compositors, can never become so general or extensive as to affect the 
trade materially." At a meeting of the Boston Typographical Union 
held June 14, 1856, a motion that "any member working in any office 
that employs female compositors should be expelled from the union," 
was "laid over" for future consideration, and April 11, 1857, the same 
union passed a resolution "that all females be allowed by this society to 
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a century, from its organization in 1802 to the date set as the limit to 
this article, 1852: 

STATISTICS OF MEMBERSHIP AND OF RECEIPTS AND EXPEND- 
ITURES DURING THE FIRST HALF CENTURY OF THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 



Year. 



1802.. 
1803.. 
1804.. 
1805.. 
1806 . 
1807.. 
1808.. 
18(9.. 
1810. . 
1811.. 
1812. . 
1813.. 
1814.. 
1815.. 
1816.. 
1817.. 
1818.. 
1819.. 
1820.. 
1821.. 
1822.. 
1823 . 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 
1827.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848 . 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 





Members. 




Receipts. 


Expenditures. 


Ad- 
mitted. 


Died, 
resigrned, 

or 
expelled. 


Ingrood 
stand- 
ing:. 


Dues, 
fines, 
imtia- 
tions. 


From 

other 

sources. 


Death, 
sick, or 
out-of- 

benefits. 


Other ex- 
penses. 


54 




54 


$80.64 








13 


5 


62 


70.94 




$3.00 


$59.00 


1 


.... 


63 
63 


162.00 
52.62 






9.00 
9.00 


6 


1 


68 


116.87 


$3.75 


12.00 


• 44.10 


22 


2 


88 


229.38 


48.00 


41.00 


30.37 


9 


2 


95 


109.78 


48.70 


36.00 


45.25 


24 




119 


168.00 


44.00 


65.00 


165.37 


14 


78 


55 


333.00 


52.00 


79.00 


255.02 


6 


2 


59 


209.88 


31.00 


194.00 


57.50 


7 


2 


64 


172.00 


833.00 


101.00 


32.50 


6 


3 


67 


193.00 


65.34 


31.00 


46.50 


3 


4 


66 


138.37 


74.90 


105.00 


33.00 


10 


4 


72 


251.38 


70.34 


103.00 


38.18 


11 


3 


80 


232.62 


78.19 


75.00 


91.24 


14 


6 


88 


247.50 


95.93 


48.00 


160.84 


7 


2 


93 


203.87 


95.67 


129.00 


44.00 


2 


4 


91 


130.25 


67.92 


183.00 


256.25 


2 


5 


88 


128.50 


21.98 


215.00 


192.34 




4 


84 


118.50 


35.75 


270.00 


27.75 


9 


4 


89 


123.87 


314.09 


143.00 


13.88 


2 


3 


88 


161.88 


71.54 


114.50 


271.01 


9 


6 


91 


128.87 


62.81 


259.50 


27.84 


10 


2 


99 


154.63 


999.05 


101.50 


259.26 


6 


1 


104 


115.50 


73.25 


36.00 


118.19 


12 


4 


112 


199.25 


80.25 


163.50 


130.87 


4 


3 


113 


114.75 


76.50 


162.00 


25.00 


6 


3 


116 


137.91 


91.00 


248.00 


51.30 


1 


3 


114 


158.25 


297.12 


328.00 


106.00 


52 


•114 


52 


463.35 




55.00 


21.58 


22 




74 


429.36 


100.00 


368.57 


34.35 


45 


14 


105 


473.84 


112.00 


267.00 


79.94 


29 


23 


HI 


840.19 


45.00 


150.00 


257.78 


39 


33 


117 


831.00 


70.00 


295.52 


305.92 


26 


28 


115 


620.49 


77.65 


297.54 


22.12 


19 


19 


115 


688.13 


88.10 


203.67 


180.09 


19 


12 


122 


569.56 


100.00 


462.84 


109.75 


21 


18 


125 


729.24 


112.00 


260.36 


147.45 


25 


15 


135 


835.24 


132.00 


267.72 


131.33 


37 


6 


166 


1.030.04 


150.00 


648.35 


130.04 


11 


9 


168 


1.008.04 


278.00 


1.331.84 


172.27 


9 


8 


169 


1,156.21 


162.00 


827.13 


258.92 


16 


10 


175 


1.161.15 


162.00 


1,293.35 


234.02 


15 




190 


1.221.00 


162.00 


1.264.72 


165.55 


24 


6 


208 


1,340.76 


162.00 


782.99 


123.30 


11 


7 


212 


1.642.34 


163.10 


1.235.35 


132.00 


14 


1 


225 


1,533.53 


162.00 


1.362.16 


141.20 


18 


9 


234 


1.630.42 


162.00 


1.566.88 


150.85 


7 


6 


235 


1.564.50 


328.90 


1,801.69 


85.50 


15 


9 


241 


1.508.12 


233.71 


1.568,23 


99.90 



♦ Reorganization. Funds divided equally. 
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The year 1815 was a memorable one for printers' societies. Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Albany, N. Y., and Washington, D. C, organized during: 
the year, and while the date of the organization of the Baltimore Typo- 
g^raphical Society is not known, the first mention of it is also found 
during this year. The first meeting of the Washington printers for 
the purpose of organization was held December 10, 181 4, at the pri- 
vate house of Mr. H. L. Lewis, in whose parlor the society met, for 
some years, paying him $1 per month for the privilege. At this first 
meeting a committee was appointed to draft a constitution, "with in- 
structions to model the same as nearly as may be practicable by that 
of the Philadelphia Tjrpographical Society." This committee reported 
in January, 181 5; the constitution was adopted, and the society organ- 
ized with 19 members. Nine more were added during the year, making: 
a total of 28 at the close of 18 15. (a) 

A copy of this constitution copied from the records of the society 
for this report will be found in Appendix A, No. 2. As it is avowedly- 
based on the later developments of that of Philadelphia, no copy of 
which subsequent to 1802 was found, the reader should compare the two 
for himself. 

The fact should not be overlooked that the Washington society 
(called the Columbia Typographical Society) was modeled after the 
most conservative and largely beneficial of the earlier societies — that of 
Philadelphia; while that of Albany, N. Y., evidently or£:anized at the 
instigation of the emissaries from the New York City society, was pat- 
terned after that more agrressive body. But if the "first object of the 
Columbia society was benevolence," it also proposed to "regulate 
prices," and in the conflict of factions, almost evenly divided as to 
numbers (except under extreme provocation, as in 1836), it was at 
once liberally benevolent and conservatively persistent in trade matters, 
being the only one of the old societies that has survived until to-day, 
and developed into a modern trade union, rather than a mutual benefit 
association. 

On June 15, 1815, a committee of correspondence was appointed, 

work in all branches of the business, provided they receive the scale of 
prices adopted by this union." The Philadelphia delegates to the na- 
tional convention of 1855 were especially "mstructed to oppose any 
recognition of the employment of females as compositors. Nearly 
every national convention debated, and every local union, in cities _ at 
least, had to adopt a policy in regard to this subject. Finally a "union 
of women printers" was organized in New York city in 1870 and sought 
admission to the national, and the national convention of 1872 settled 
the matter by admitting women to full membership in local unions and 
demanding for her labor the same price paid to men. 

a As no information has hitherto been obtainable relative to the 
membership of these organizations, the accessions to this society, by 
years, is here noted up to 1840. As stated above, it had 28 members at 
the close of 1815. In i8i6 it added 15 to its membership; 5 in 1817; 
9 in 1818; 5 in 1819; 9 in 1820; 6 in 1821; 5 in 1822; 14 in 1823; 10 in 
1824; 13 in 1825; II in 1826; 9 in 1827; 11 in 1828; 2 in 1829; 4 in 
1830; II in 1831; 7 in 1832; 5 in 1833; 71 in 1834; 33 in 1835; 17 in 
1836; 31 in 1837; 17 in 1838, and 17 in 1839, making a total of recorded 
names in twenty-five years of 365. 
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'which reported July i that it had sent the following circular letter to 
the typographical societies of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Albany, and Boston. The copy here given is from the minutes of the 
original society. It differs in phraseology on minor points from the 
copy made from the records of the New York society as received. , 

"Washington, July — , 1815. 
"To the President of the Society, at : 

"Sir — By a vote of the Columbia Typographical Society, we were 
appointed a committee of correspondence: In pursuance of which ap- 
pointment it has become our duty, thro* you, to address the society 
over which you preside, informing them of the organization, in the 
District of Columbia, of a society under the above title: having for 
its object, first, benevolence, and, second, the establishment of a regu- 
lar system of prices. In the obtainment of these views, we feel as- 
sured of the good wishes of your body, as well as of every friend to 
the profession. 

"In the infancy of associations of this nature difficulties will fre- 
quently occur, tending to dampen the fondest expectations of the 
most sanguine. That we have had to contend with such difficulties we 
will not attempt to deny, but by a determined perseverance on the 
part of each member, they have been caused to vanish, and we now 
indulge the pleasing hope that our society is firmly and permanently 
established. With satisfaction v^e have it in our power to state that, 
with but few exceptions, every journeyman in this District is now 
a member of this society. The few who are not, we have the strongest 
reasons for asserting, will in a short time attach themselves to us. 

"We are also directed to state, for the information of the journey- 
men in your vicinity, the wages given in the District, viz.: 

During the session of congress, per week $10 00 

Working on a Sunday 2 00 

During the recess, per week 9 00 

For pressmen and compositors — 

Composition, per 1,000 ms. for brevier and upward 28 

Composition, per 1,000 ms. for less than brevier 33 5< 

Presswork, per token 33 J4 

Presswork, per token, on newspapers 3754 

"Journeymen are altogether employed by the week during the ses- 
sion of Congress. 

"We give this notice with a hope that it may prevent journeymen 
at a distance engaging at less prices than those above quoted. 

'"With a request that reciprocal communications having a tendencj 
to benefit the profession may at all times take place, 

"We have the honor to be, sir, yours, etc., respectfully, 

"(Signed) "J as. Pettigrew. 
"J. Gideon, Jr." 

This letter brought but two replies, one from Baltimore (a) and 
a The letter from the Baltimore society makes so clear the fact that 
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that of the president of the New York Typographical Society, which 
society sent a further communication, received October 7, notifying the 
Columbian society of a strike in New York to enforce the scale of 
prices, and asking that no Washington printers be permitted to take 
situations in New York until the trouble was over. At this meeting of 
October 7 a "committee was appointed to draft a list of prices similar 
to that of Baltimore." This committee reported and the list was ap- 
proved November 4, 181 5. It is reproduced herein (Appendix B, No. 2) 
and is to be. understood as representing the wage conditions in both the 

that organization was likewise as thoroughly economic in its purpose as 
were the others that it is reproduced here, since no other documents of 
this early Baltimore society have been discovered. 

Baltimore, December 8, 181 5. 
To the President of the Columbia Typographical Society: 

Sir — I hasten to comply with a requisition of the Baltimore Typo- 
graphical Association, imposed on me by a vote of that body at their 
last meeting, viz., a reply to a communication received from a committee 
of the society over which you have the honor to preside — under the 
name and title first mentioned. Previous, however, to entering into the 
performance of this task it becomes a duty incumbent on me as a friend 
to a mutual interchange of sentiments between associations of this na- 
ture, as well as individuals, to explain, so far as is within my power, 
the causes which have produced this almost unpardonable delay — a delay 
so derogatory to the feelings and so contrary to the wishes of every 
member of our body. 

Your communication bears date of June 30, 181 5. It was, I believe, 
received in due season^ and promptly laid before the next meeting after 
its receipt, which meeting empowered and required the then secretary to 
forward a reply, expressive of the thanks of the association for the at- 
tention you have shown them, the pleasure they always experience in 
the establishment of any regulations which have the least tendency to 
promote the interest and happiness of our brethren in every section of 
the Union, their congratulations that you have so completely succeeded 
in rebuffing the many obstacles naturally incident in the formation of 
such associations, and their readiness at all times to co-operate with you 
in all and every measure which may have for its object the mutual in- 
terest of both associations and the profession generally. The above or- 
der, from causes not yet explained, has not been complied with, nor was 
known until the last meeting. 

Hoping that the above-recited fact will be sufficient to remove any 
unpleasant sensations from your minds which may have been excited in 
consequence thereof, I embrace the present occasion of complimenting 
you on the fundamental principles of your association — "benevolence 
and the "establishment of a regular system of prices." The first is one 
of the noblest virtues of the human heart and the last very essential to 
the promotion of the interest and happiness of every association of a 
mechanical nature. 

To conclude, sir, you may be assured that we will always feel proud 
to receive any communication from the Columbia society which may, in 
the least, have a tendency to favor the views or carry into effect the 
objects of each association, and will ever be ready at any moment to act 
with alacrity in conjtmction with it on any measure that might lead to 
our mutual benefit 

I have the honor to remain, with the sentiments of respect (on be- 
half of the Baltimore association), your very obt humble servant. 

John Revell, 
President of said Association. 

Mr. Alexander Graham, 

President of the Columbia Typographical Society. 
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cities (Washington and Baltimore) at that time. The society ordered 
150 copies of this price list printed. 

The Boston Typographical Society of 1809 had apparently ceased 
to exist, as another of the same name was organized November 25, 
18 1 5, and on March 2, 18 16, on the eve of a demand for an increase 
of wages, sent the following letter to the various societies: 

"Boston, March 2, 1816. 
"Sir: A society bearing the name of th^ 'Boston Typographical 
Society* was formed in this town on the 2Sth of November last past, of 
which Mr. P. F. Quearean is president; Henry Nichols, vice-president, 
and William Learned, secretary. 

"On Monday next, 4th of March, the journeymen of this town and 
vicinity calculate to receive the prices which they have adopted. The 
employers have already been informed of our determination and we 
doubt not they will be obstinate at first, but must eventually agree to 
give us the prices we ask, provided we are united and the journejmaen 
of your city do not think proper to come to this town for work at the 
call of the masters, as they will doubtless many of them advertise for 
workmen in a short time. 

"We, therefore, earnestly request that you will give notice to the 
members of your society of our proceedings, and as it is all important 
that we should be left to manage our own affairs in our own way, you 
will please give us every necessary aid in the present contest which 
*try men's souls.' 

"We are, sir, with respect, yours, etc., 

"Eliakim Fish, 
"Geo. Singleton, 
"Wm. Kerry, Jr., 
"Committee, 

"P. S. — Should you observe in the newspapers an advertisement 
for journeymen wanted in this place, we request you to advertise in 
our behalf that there are between 50 and 60 Joumejmaen out of employ 
in Boston." 

October 4, 181 6, the aggressive Albany society, which, as stated 
above, had been organized in 181 5, sent the following letter to all 
societies: 

"Albany, October 4, 181 6. 
"To the President of the Washington City Typographical Society, 

Washington: 

"Sir — ^All bodies formed for the purpose of maintaining the rights 
of those concerned therein, while at the same time they afford relief in 
cases of distress to which any of their members may be exposed, ought 
to possess the means of holding up to the contempt of those societies 
who have the same just and benevolent ends in view, such persons as 
cither from self-interest or perverseness endeavor to defeat the object 
of such associations. 
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"Influenced by these sentiments, the Albany Typographical Soci- 
ety authorized the undersigned to communicate to the different societies 
in the United States their willingness to co-operate with them in the 
furtherance of all lawful measures conducive with the interests of the 
business, and at the same time to forward the names of several un- 
principled persons to you, and through you to the Washington City 
Typographical Society, who, for months past, have been and are still 
working in the office of Messrs. in this city below the prices es- 
tablished by the society. 

"Their names are , , , , , — . 

"What renders their conduct the more censurable is the fact of 
their being several times warned of the consequences which would result 
from their proceedings, but persisting notwithstanding. 

"By order of the society, 

"John B. N. Steinbergh, President, 
"John Henshall, Secretary." 

While this was recognized as a radical step to take at that time, 
there was no refusal to comply with the request of the Albany society. 
It was, in fact, no more than the Philadelphia society had reluctantly- 
conceded to the New York society in 1809. The Albany society seems 
to have refused to permit its members to work in offices with men re- 
ceiving less than the scale almost from the first. This society seems 
to have been the first to give currency to the term "rat" as applied to 
a printer who works for less than the established wages, and struck 
against the employment of a man designated as a "rat" in 1821. To 
the credit of this stormy little society in Albany, N. Y., let it be said 
that in a subsequent letter it took up the case of at least one of these 
men and rescinded its action. The letter gives an inside view of the 
industrial conditions of the time which renders it pre-eminently worth 
preserving. 

"We have become more fully acquainted with the causes which 
compelled Stephen Dorion to accept of the illegitimate prices. It ap- 
pears he was among the first of those who refused to comply with the 
views of the employers and consequently lost his situation. He went 
to New York in pursuit of work, but could not procure any. He re- 
turned again to this city and after sacrificing all his property, amount- 
ing to about $100, besides contracting a heavy debt for the support of 
his family, with starvation staring him in the face, without the least 
hope or possibility of procuring any assistance from our society, and, 
from the conviction that -rats' in abundance could be procured to 
carry on the work of destruction, he chose rather to work at reduced 
wages than to become, an inhabitant of a gaol or a poorhouse. There- 
fore we hope he may be exonerated from the odious appellation of 
*rat.' " 

Twenty years later (1838), St. Louis, Mo., protested against a too 
strenuous hounding of "rats,** and it was one of the first acts of the 
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national organization of 1852 to call a halt on the abuse of this custom 
by local societies. 

From 181 6 to 1827, so far as can be determined from" the minutes 
of the Washington society, communications between the various socie- 
ties practically ceased, but each was active in its own field. The 
problem of a uniform wage scale throughout the country, begun by the 
complaint of the employers of New York City in the strike of 1815, 
now became a serious question to the societies from another point of 
view. The price lists were printed separately from the constitutions, 
and the earlier constitutions in most societies made no direct reference 
to wage scales. Some members claimed that working for less than the 
wage scale was not a violation of the constitution. Roving printers 
also claimed that if they did not work below the scale of the society 
they had originally joined they were not violating any obligation. The 
Washington society's scale was higher than that of any northern city, 
and, as the Government printing made the capital a sort of Mecca for 
"tramp" printers, this society became the first serious victim of this sub- 
terfuge. 

To settle the claim made by home members, who insisted that the 
scale was not a part of the organic law, the society, February i, 181 7, 
ordered 250 copies of the constitution printed "with the list of prices 
annexed thereto." This plan was adopted by Boston in 1825, and grad- 
ually by all societies, and the reason for it is as stated above. It is kept 
up to this day by local printers' unions. This, however, only partially 
settled the trouble with itinerant compositors, (a) 

a The division of sentiment on the uniform wage scale was apparent 
in the call for the national convention of 1836. in which the Washington 
society sought to estop the convention from dealing with uniform rates 
by the very terms of the call, while Cincinnati had made the original re- 
quest for a national convention in the hope of securing uniform rates 
of wages. In the convention of 1854 a resolution was introduced that 
all members should consider the bill of prices a part of the by-laws, and 
the convention of 1855 formulated a pledge, to be taken by all members, 
which covered the question in the following manner: 

I, ■ , hercbv solemnly and sincerely swear ♦ ♦ ♦ 

that I will, without equivocation or evasion, and to the best of my 
ability, so long as I live, abide by the constitution and by-laws, and the 
particular scale of prices of work acknowledged and adopted by this or 
other typographical unions of the United States, of which I now am or 
may become a member, and that I will at all times, by every honorable 
means in my power, procure employment for members of our union in 
preference to all others. So help me God. 

Gradually the eastern and southern societies had educated the itin- 
erant printers and gotten rid of the uniformity question when it came 
up again from the river cities upon which it had been forced by the 
steamboat printing office. Even in the Chicago convention of 18^8 the 
demand for "a uniform price list for all unions in the United States" 
came up. The "demand*^ came from the river cities as usual. It was 
finally disposed of at this convention of 1858 by the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That it is hereby recommended by the National Typo- 
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April 4, 1818, the society adopted an entirely new constitution, both 
in preamble and nearly every section. It broke away, practically, fromf 
the ultra conservatism of the Philadelphia model, and placed the 
Washington society more in line with that of New York City prior to 
its acceptance of a legislative charter. A copy of this constitution, 
taken from the minutes, is reproduced (Appendix A, No. 3) as the 
best documentary evidence of the development of this society, and as 
an excellent specimen of the constitutions of all the more aggressive 
societies of that date. 

The special agitation of the apprentice question began in Washing- 
ton in 1818, and while the constitution of that year does not go beyond 
requiring "a satisfactory apprenticeship," nevertheless from the min- 
utes it is learned that candidates for membership were not only vigor- 
ously questioned on this point, but were required to prove by written 
statements from" "their masters*' that they had served "a four-years* 
apprenticeship." Even after admission members were held liable to 
expulsion if it was discovered that there "had been irregularities in his 
apprenticeship." A case of this character came up July 16, 1818, when 
it was charged that one Fleming had no right to membership. Fleming 
proved that he had served two and a half years' apprenticeship in 
Dublin, Ireland, and afterwards a short-term apprenticeship in Phila- 
delphia, but this was claimed irregular, as the entire term must be 
under one master to protect the trade against "runaways." The vote 
on his expulsion being a tie, he was saved only by the casting vote of 
the president, 'the constitution of 1818 provided for certificates of 
membersship, especially traveling certificates, and remitted the dues 
of members while traveling outside the District of Columbia, provided 
they joined any other society while so traveling and brought back with 
them a clear record from the society so joined. February 16, 18 19, the 
society ordered 250 certificates of membership and made it obligatory 
for members to carry them when at work, whether in the District or out. 
The constitution was again revised in 1821, when the faction opposed 
to any trade interference had again secured a majority in the society. 
This revision is not here reproduced, as there are no important 
changes, except that four years' apprenticeship is made an "indispensa- 
ble qualification for all persons hereafter admitted." All reference to 
other societies was stricken out, and a member absent from the District 
must pay dues upon his return precisely as though he had not been 
absent. 

The first clause of article 17, section i, states that "a majority 

graphical Union that the subordinate unions of Louisville, St. Louis, 
Memphis and New Orleans confer with each other for the purpose of 
establishing a uniform scale of prices for work done by printers on 
steamboats running on the Ohio, Missouri and Mississipni rivers, and 
that the united action of the New Orleans, Memphis, bt. Louis and 
Louisville unions shall be regarded by the National Typographical 
Union as having full power and authority to regulate all matters per- 
taining thereto, provided that the representatives of the unions named 
may admit to their councils representatives from other places interested. 
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of the society shall determine on all charges alleged against any mem- 
ber, whether they are of a nature cognizable by the rules of the soci- 
ety." As the event proved, it was under this provision that all inter- 
ference in trade matters was to be ruled out of order by the "ali- 
moners," who, at that moment, held a majority against the "industrial- 
ists." The society was not ready, however, to take a step which might 
compel the surrender of its right to interfere in wage matters. At a 
meeting held December i, 1821, a resolution was introduced looking to 
the incorporation of the society by Congress. The trade-regulating ele- 
ment among members feared that this would result, as it had in New 
York City, in taking away all power to interfere in prices of labor. 
It being pretty generally conceded that this might result, the debate 
was along that line. The vote was a tie, the president casting his vote 
against the project of incorporation. It was not until October 4, 1823, 
that a trade question was forced before the society, at which time the 
question as to whether or not setting minion for 30 cents a 1,000 ems 
on a newspaper was a violation of the price list was decided in the 
negative. April 3, 1824, charges were lodged against three men — one 
a foreman, one a proprietor for whom the others worked, and the third 
a journeyman — all members of the society, charging the two former 
with paying the latter less than the scale, and the latter with working 
under the scale. The contention was that it was none of the society's 
business, if all parties to the arrangement agreed to it willingly as in- 
dividuals. 

The test of strength between the two factions came on the ques- 
tion as to whether this was a charge "of a nature cognizable by the 
rules of the society," under article 17 of the constitution, as quoted 
above, and a majority voted that it was. The membership of the so- 
ciety had been waning for some time — but six new members joined in 
1 82 1, five in 1822. Some improvement began to be noted, however, 
and in 1824, for the first time, the society joined in a civic parade on 
the Fourth of July as a society, wearing silver "printers* rules" as 
badges. From the minutes it appears the society was out in full force, 
forming "in front of the President's house." In the parade they had 
a press on a wagon "printing and distributing from it copies of the 
Declaration of Independence." 

At the June meeting in 1827 the spirit of the progressive element 
began to stir anew, and a communication was ordered to be sent to 
the New York City and Philadelphia societies. For ten years there 
had been no correJ|)ondence between these organizations. The letter 
of the Washington society (a) brought replies from both the societies 

a Copy of a communication to the presidents of the New York and 
Philadelphia tjrpographical societies: 

Washington City, July 9, 1827. 
President of the New York Typographical Society: 

Sir — At a stated meeting of the Columbia Tvpographical Society of 
Washington, held on the 7tn instant, the president was "requested to 
forwara a copy of our constitution and by-laws to the society over 
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addressed. They were faint-hearted letters, however, indicatinflr that 
those societies, as such, wer^ not more progressive than this one at that 
time. The letters are not of sufficient historical interest to reproduce 
them here. Of considerable more importance is a resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. W. H. Blaney, January 5, 1828. Mr. Blaney was a 
member of both the Philadelphia and Washington societies. During 
1827 he had been visiting in New York City and Philadelphia. His 
acquaintance with the views of the printers of these cities was wide, 
and the plan he proposed was without reasonable doubt approved by a 
strong minority in all three of the societies, though it must be remem- 
bered that the New York City society was prevented by its legislative 
charter of 181 8 from embarking in such a project, nor is it entirely 
certain that the Philadelphia society had not, as a society, lost its con- 
trol over price regulation. Mr. Blaney's plan was embodied in the 
following: 

"Resolved, That a committee be appointed from this society to 
devise means to form a connection with the Philadelphia and New 
York typographical societies for the support of prices in each city, and 
report. the same at the next stated meeting." 

The resolution was tabled, as the time was not yet come for this. 
Here, however, we have the first hint (unless it be true that the New 
York society did make the same proposition to Boston in 181 6) of a 
grouping of printers' organizations, such as was accomplished in 1836. 

From 1828 on, the scrutiny of applicants for membership, on the 
point of their having served a full term of apprenticeship, became more 
and more searching and jealous. 

which you preside, and to request a reciprocation of favors on the part 
of your society." 

In compliance with this request, I take pleasure in forwarding our 
constitution and requesting that you will forward us a copy of yours in 
return. The object of transmitting this instrument is, to open a corre- 
spondence with our brethren of New York, in the hope that, if kept up 
between the societies, it may be of mutual benefit. Any facts or mfor- 
mation that may have that tendency will be thankfully received on our 
part, and we shall not fail to notify you of all matters which may be of 
moment, or likely to prove interestmg to you. 

Within the covers of the constitution you will find our list of 
prices, and the names of all the members of our society, up to the time 
It was printed. This latter information will prove interesting to some 
of our brethren of your city, if there shall be tound among these signers 
of our constitution the names of any of their friends. It naturally gives 
us pleasure to procure information of the companions of our earlier 
years, and to learn, after a long separation, whether they are yet alive 
or whether they have passed that bourn from which no traveler returns. 

This communication, and the constitution, will be handed you by 
our secretary, Mr. Francis G. Fish, who is on a visit to some of the 
principal Atlantic cities, and to his friends at the eastward. He is rec- 
ommended to your favorable regard, and will be the bearer of any favor 
you may wish to send us in return. 

Very respectfully, sir, I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

Wm. Kerr, Jr., 
President Columbia Typographical Society. 
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The trouble with the printer to the United States Senate, Gen. 
Duff Green, which cemented the scattered societies and made new ones, 
and of which much will be said later, began early in 1829. At a meet- 
ing held July 4, 1829, the president of the society reported that he had 
held several fruitless conferences with and had six letters from "Mr. 
Duff Green on the subject of a reduction of the established prices." 

At the meeting of February 7, 1829, a resolution to have the society 
incorporated by Congress was voted down by a decisive majority. 
This idea of incorporation was always associated more or less with 
that of surrendering control over wages, and the time for that had 
passed. A new impetus was coming to organization — new plans form- 
ing, a new opponent arising, who in an attempt to crush was destined 
to solidify the trade organizations. 

THE PERIOD FROM 1830 TO 1852. 

The fatal mistake of the early societies was the "free membership" 
section in their constitutions. A member who paid his dues for a cer- 
tain period — ten years in Washington, ten years in Baltimore, and 
twenty in Philadelphia, or who paid a Itunp sum equivalent to the 
accumulated dues of such periods, became a free member, entitled to 
all the benefits of the societies without further payment. When this 
maturing period arrived the society found itself with a list of non- 
paying members which acted as a discouragement to new members, 
because on the latter must fall the entire expense of the organization 
while the "free members" got most of the benefits. 

The societies generally ceased to exist about the time the first list 
of free members appears. Baltimore, organized in 181 4 or 181 5, ceased 
to exist in 1825 or 1826; Philadelphia, organized in 1802 (with a twenty- 
year paying period adopted in 18 10), disbanded to reorganize on another 
basis in 183 1, and so on. The reason the Washington society did not 
go down under the baneful influence of this provision was that the 
printing business in Washington was so unevenly distributed. When 
Congress was in session the city was filled with itinerant printers who 
paid their dues while they stayed, but few of them settled down so as 
to ever become "free members." This influx and exodus of printers, 
resulting from sessional work, made possible the preservation of the 
Columbia Typographical Society, notwithstanding this defect in its 
early constitution; and this society, by the preservation of its minutes, 
has nuide possible a fairly comprehensive study of the character of 
these early societies, as well as furnishing a fair index, through its 
correspondence, of the progress of organization elsewhere. 

The older organizations, almost without exception, called them- 
selves societies. The new organizations were adopting the term "asso- 
ciation." In 1830 the New Orleans Typographical Association was 
organized, as appears from a notice of organization sent by it to the 
Philadelphia society. In 1832 this New Orleans association issued a 
price list radically increasing the scale of wages; no copy of this list 
has been found This organization seems to have collapsed within a 
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year or two, and was reorganized, or another of the same name organ* 
ized. May 9, 1835. 

The printers of New York City were becoming dissatisfied, and a 
strong element began to feel that the typographical society, hampered 
as it was with legislative restrictions, was not sufficient for their needs. 
On November 19, 1830, a mass meeting of printers employed on the- 
daily papers of the city was called, and the following resolution passed: 

"Resolved, That it was never the intention of the printers employed 
on the morning and evening papers to make a schism between them- 
selves and the New York Typographical Society (some of whom are 
members of that society). So they disclaim and refute the many in- 
sinuations prepared to convey that idea." 

It is not at all clear that the old society attempted, as an organiza- 
tion, to check the move to organize the printers along trade lines; 
and it is certain that many members of the old society became mem- 
bers of the new when it was formed. 

The formation of a new association along strictly trade lines oc- 
curred June 17, 1 83 1. A price list was issued, for the enforcement of 
which the association seems to have become immediately involved in 
a strike. A copy of this list, with a few changes made in 1833, more 
to clear up ambiguities than to change the scale, will be found in 
Appendix B, No. 4, of this report. The constitution, as revised in 
1833, will also be found in outline in Appendix A, No. 5. The organ- 
ization continued in existence until about 1840. It should be under- 
stood that its organization was mainly due to the compositors on daily 
papers. There were 220 members in 1833. 

The constitution of 1833 was prefaced with a most remarkable doc- 
ument, called "Introductory remarks.*' Probably no similar statement 
covering the period will be found written by workmen themselves. 
They give their point of view in language which, to put it mildly, must 
be considered vigorous. Some of the conditions complained of were 
local to New York City, but many of their grievances were general in 
the trade, and especially that of what would now be called child labor, 
out of which grew the apprenticeship restrictions later on. 

Notwithstanding its length, the undoubted historical value of this 
document warrants its complete transcription here. It should be ex- 
plained, perhaps, that in this, as in all the early documents, the term 
"printer" is often, though not exclusively, used to denote the employer, 
or proprietor, of the printing establishment, instead of the journeyman 
or compositor. 

"introductory ' REMARKS. 

"The Typographical Association of New York was instituted on 
the 17th day of June, 1831. It may not be deemed, improper to state 
some of the causes which led to its formation; and, in doing this, it 
will be necessary to revert to the condition of the printing btisiness for 
some years past. 
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•*In the year 1809 the New York Typographical Society was formed, 
for the purpose of sustaining a uniform scale of prices, and of afford- 
ing pecuniary relief to the sick and distressed of its own members, 
their widows and orphans. This institution has continued to the 
present time; but the principal object of its first formation has long 
since ceased to claim any part of its attention. In 181 2, war occur- 
ring between this country and Great Britain, the business suffered 
extremely, and continued in a depressed state until 181 5 or 181 6, when 
it was found necessary to call a general meeting of the journeymen 
in the city, to take into consideration the propriety of revising the scale 
of prices; and after considerable debate between employers and em- 
ployes, a scale was agreed upon, which was adopted by the New York 
Typographical Society. The demands t)f the workmen were very gen- 
erally acceded to, and for some three or four years business was very 
brisk. 

"In the year 181 8 the society was incorporated by an act of the 
legislature, and, being prohibited by the terms of its charter from inter* 
fering with the scale of prices, it became merely a mutual benefit in- 
stitution. 

"In the meantime, the seeds of declension in the trade were grad- 
ually sown, and the fruit began to appear in various ways. Some 
printers from a distance, having heard that business was good, and, be- 
ing determined to obtain it at all hazards, located themselves among 
us; and to secure a sufficient quantity of work commenced operations 
on terms that. could not be afforded, if they wished to obtain a fair 
remuneration for their labor, or act honestly by the workman. The 
consequence was, that while a few grew rich at the expense of the jour- 
neymen, old-established printers, who had before paid honorable prices, 
were obliged to reduce their charges for work, or lose much of their 
business; and as their receipts were diminished, the wages of the jour- 
neymen were by degrees reduced, until, instead of a uniform scale of 
prices, every man was compelled to work for what he could obtain. 

"Another cause of depression was the practice, which then prevailed, 
and has continued more or less to the present time, of employing run- 
away or dismissed apprentices for a small compensation. These were 
called two-thirds men, and have always proved a great pest to the pro- 
fession. Added to this, roller boys, having gained admission to the 
interior of a printing office, have in a short time found their way from 
the rear to the front of the press, to the discharge of the regular 
pressman. 

"The trade, also, as far as pressmen are concerned, had suffered 
extremely by the applications of machinery to that branch of the busi- 
ness; and while a few individu^s were growing rich, as they asserted, 
for the benefit of the public at large, many who had spent from five to 
seven years of the flower of their lives in acquiring a knowledge of 
their profession, were left without employment, or were obliged to re- 
sort to some business with which they were unacquainted, and thus 
constrained to serve a sort of second apprenticeship. 

"Matters continued in this condition for a number of years. Mean- 
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time the business of stereotyping had increased to a great extent; and 
the numerous improvements in the art, or rather the motto of multum 
in parvo literally reduced to practice, rendered " it every year more 
and* more difficult for compositors to support themselves and their fam- 
ilies. To the disgrace of some employers, every advantage was taken 
of the necessities of the workmen, and impositions were continually 
practiced upon them. 

"Men, however, when borne down by oppression, rise in their 
strength, and assert their rights. The journeymen printers of the 
city of New York, from a sense of justice to themselves, and those 
employers who had uniformly paid honorable prices, resolved to unite 
as an association for the purpose of elevating the business to a proper 
leveL Numbers of them were engaged on the several daily newspapers 
of this city at prices deemed sufficient when there was little labor and 
scarcely any competition, but which were found totally inadequate 
when all vied with each other to present the latest news to their read- 
ers. To accomplish this, the workmen were almost entirely deprived 
of their rest for nights together. 

"Scarcely any employment can be more laborious than that of pub- 
lishing a daily morning newspaper. Many of the offices are in the 
most crowded parts of the city; and, not having been built for the 
purpose, are illy calculated to afford a good circulation of air, or 
what is next in importance, good light. To the injurious effects of 
these and similar causes, many of the most worthy of the profession 
have fallen victims; and others, after a short endurance, have found 
their faculties so impaired, and their constitutions so debilitated, as 
to be rendered incapable of undertaking any other permanent employ- 
ment for their future support. It requires the united exercise of the 
mental and bodily labor of the persons employed, for nearly the whole 
night, and a considerable portion of the day; being seldom able to allot 
more than seven hours to rest and refreshment. To be thus confined 
for such a length of time, inhaling the stagnant air of a printing office, 
is sufficient to enervate a man of the most vigorous constitution. 

"Under all these circumstances, a general meeting of the trade was 
called about the ist of June, 183 1, at which a committee was appointed 
to draw up a just and equitable scale of prices. The committee made 
their report to an adjourned meeting, which adopted it; and on the 17th 
day of the same month the Typographical Association of New York 
was established, and a constitution and by-laws framed for its govern- 
ment. 

"A circular to the employing printers was forthwith issued, cover- 
ing the new scale of prices, and respectfully asking them to accede to 
it. Most of them, to their honor, saw the justice of the demand, and 
promptly awarded the wages asked for. There were some, however, 
both among the book offices and daily newspapers, who altogether re- 
fused, and have managed, from that time to the present, by a constant 
change of workmen (for no honorable journeyman, after a knowledge 
of the facts, would remain a moment in such degraded employment), 
to evade the demands for a fair compensation. It is a source of con- 
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solation, after all, that the expenses of those establishments where the 
prices are not paid are greater than those where they are, owing to the 
incompetency and dishonesty of those employed. 

"Among the means made use of to depress the business by those 
who withhold from the workmen their just demands, has been adver- 
tising in several of the newspapers in Scotland, and elsewhere in 
Great Britain, that a great opening for printers existed in New York, 
thereby inducing many to leave the comforts of home in the old coun- 
try, to seek for a precarious subsistence on this side of the Atlantic. 
Many, to their regret, can testify, of the truth of this assertion; and 
the feelings of the man, by whose unprincipled conduct this breaking 
up of kindred and subsequent disappointment in obtaining the means 
of support have happened, are not to be envied. Perhaps the day may 
come, when remorse, like a subtle poison, may lurk about his heart, 
and cause him to do an act of justice to those who have been swindled 
by his deception. 

"When the association was informed of the means taken by un- 
principled men to injure the business, a circular was immediately ad- 
dressed to the printers of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and dispatched by one of its members. The association has 
since learned, by letters from Europe, that the appeal has had an 
extensive circulation, and has tended in a great measure to counteract 
the evil contemplated by the original advertisements. 

"Since its formation, the association has steadily advanced in 
strength and respectability, and has repeatedly been called upon to 
settle disputes arising between employers and journeymen; and it is 
gratifying, that, in all instances where it has been appealed to, its de- 
cision has been respected and acted on by the parties concerned. 

"These repeated appeals, in cases of difficulty, have induced it 
again carefully to revise the scale of prices, explaining those points 
which were before involved in doubt, and amplifying others, so that no 
other construction can be given to them than the true one. As the 
trade has for a long time, and particularly since the introduction of 
stereotyping, been burdened with numerous grievances and vexations, 
which while they employed much of the journeyman's time, were never 
paid for, these things have in the revised scale been taken into consid- 
eration, and a proper compensation awarded. In doing this, however, 
proper attention has been paid to the interest of the employer; for if 
any of the vexations spoken of arise from either carelessness or the 
want of skill of the workmen, it shall be at his expense. It is intended 
that the revised scale of prices shall be for the benefit of both honora- 
ble employers and journeymen who know their business; but shall be 
of no service to those unfledged apologies for humanity who obtrude 
themselves on a profession of which they know nothing, and to which 
they can be little else than a burden and a disgrace. 

"Many of the latter class of individuals have made their appear- 
ance in this city, in consequence of advertisements inserted in papers 
whose proprietors do not pay the prices; but they are found, on trial, 
to be too bad even for such infamous uses. Some of them are run- 
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away apprentices; others are destitute not only of honorable feelingr 
but of all knowledge of their business, and generally trace their defects 
to the want of proper instruction from their masters. The consequence 
to the good workman is, that he is frequently made to suffer from er- 
rors committed by these pretenders. 

"As all institutions, in their infancy, are liable to imperfection, the 
Typographical Association could not expect to be exempt from the 
common lot. It was found that the constitution under which it has 
hitherto acted, was in many things defective; and it was deemed proper 
to appoint a committee to revise that instrument. This has been done, 
and the association, after a long and arduous discussion adopted the 
constitution, by-laws and rules of order published in the following 
pages. 

"It now only remains for the members to be just to themselves 
and the printing business will take its proper stand in the community. 
To do this it is necessary that all journeymen coming within the juris- 
diction of the association should become members, and strictly abide by 
the principles of the constitution." 

December 6, 1834, the Columbia Society at Washington received a 
letter from the New York Typographical Association containing a list 
of the "rat offices," and another of the individual "rats" in the city. 
The strike had not been entirely successful, but the association recov- 
ered and seems to have been strong enough in 1835 to prevent the em- 
ployment of non-union printers in New York. The evidence of this, 
such as it is, is to be found in the minutes of the Washington society, 
which show that September 26, 1835, a former member of the society, 
expelled for his connection with the strike of March, 1835 (the DuflF 
Green strike),- plaintively asks to be reinstated, his principal reason 
being that he wants to go to New York. 

"I have," he says in his application, "for a long time past wished 
to go to New York, but I can not procure employment there without I 
take with me a certificate from this society, which, of course, I can 
not procure unless the society will reinstate me in my membership, 
which I now most respectfully and earnestly request them to do." 

Some doubt about the association's power to prevent employment 
of non-union men in the city at least two years later is, however, sug- 
gested by the impassioned address of June 29, 1837, which it issued: 

**To the journeymen printers of New York City and vicinity: 

"Fellow Craftsmen — ^At an adjourned meeting of the Typograph- 
ical Association of New York City, held at the association rooms on 
Saturday evening, June 24, 1837, information having been given of a 
regularly organized 'combination' on the part of certain of our em- 
ployers to take advantage of the present depressed state of our trade, 
and business in general, in order to reduce our present prices, and to 
render us, if possible, obedient vassals to the nod of the oppressor, a 
committee was appointed to address you in this particular, and urge you 
to a prompt and resolute resistance. 
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"That committee is of opinion, that the time has now arrived when 
you are to prove to the world one of two things— either that you are 
freemen and capable of understanding and maintaining your rights; 
or that you are base and servile sycophants, ready and willing to re- 
ceive whatever compensation and terms your employers may choose to 
allow. 

"You are now to show whether, in your judgment, your employers 
or yourselves possess the right of fixing a value on your labor. If 
there yet remains one spark of the courage, manhood and determina- 
tion which sustained you when forming the present scale of prices, let 
the employing printers of New York and the United States, see that 
it still exists, and can be easily fanned to a flame; let them see that 
the insignificant and paltry pittance which you now obtain for your 
support shall not be reduced at their pleasure — that for them to grow 
richer you will not consent to become poorer. 

"That a pressure exists, and that it is more difficult for all em- 
ployers to procure money with which to meet expenses, we are all 
aware, but why should your wages be reduced on that account? 

"The prices for printing advertisements and for newspapers have 
not been reduced. 

"The prices that are now paid to printers are no more than will 
barely support them, and the common necessaries of life are even 
higher than when your present scale was formed. Then why should 
you submit to a reduction? Why be the passive minion of the will of 
tyrants? 

"The committee can discover no reason why you should, and it is 
their opinion that if true to yourselves you will not be. 

"Depend upon it, that if, in obedience to the mandate of grasping 
avarice — ^if because your employers say you must, you determine to 
jrield, and go to work for less than the scale demands, you will not 
only cover yourselves with the consequent odium, but you will neces- 
sarily involve yourselves in debt from week to week; for it is folly to 
suppose that if your wages are once reduced your employers will of 
their own accord advance them again, even though business should re- 
sume its accustomed course. No, having accomplished their purposes, 
and brought you in submission to their feet, they will keep you there, 
and the iron hand of oppression will be laid more heavily than ever. 

"Your employer knows well, that without constant employment, 
your wages are not sufficient for your support, and those of the unholy 
alliance which is now raising its hydra head against you, are no doubt 
impressed with the belief, that by seizing upon the present period of 
depression in the trade, they may compel you to work for whatever 
they may please to pay. 

"The committee would not be understood to include all employers 
at coming under their just reprehensions. No, thank Heavens, there 
are honorable exceptions, there are employers who have an eye to the 
comfort and happiness of their employes, their reward no man can 
take away, for it consists in the pleasing consciousness of an exercise 
of a measure of justice and the performance of noble action. 
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"Our criticism applies to but a dishonorably combined few, whose 
object seems to be to shift the severity of the times from their own 
shoulders to the shoulders of their journeymen, caring little for their 
sufferings so that they escape — fattening on the profits of your labor, 
while your wives and children are denied many of the common neces- 
saries of life. 

"The truth is your employers are much more able to pay the exist- 
ing prices than you are to have your wages reduced, the pressure oper- 
ates in a much greater degree to your disadvantage than to theirs, the 
depreciated 'shinplasters' of the banks, which are bought up, no doubt, 
with considerable profit to the purchasers, are palmed off upon you in 
requital for your toil, as though each rag was worth its face in gold, 
these rags you must take, though on every dollar you get for your 
labor you suffer a heavy loss. Patiently you have borne all this, and 
would continue still to bear it; but in the name of even-handed justice, 
and for the sake of Heaven, your wives and your children, let the line 
of demarcation be here drawn — say to the overreaching oppressor. 
Thus far shalt thou come, but no farther. 

"The committee are well convinced that the chief reason the unprin- 
cipled combination of your employers have thus dared to invade your 
rights, and attempt the reduction of your wages, is because of a ru- 
mored want of the union spirit among yourselves. Without union 
nothing can be effected — with it, everything. Come forward, then, you 
who are not members of the association; and join in putting a shoulder 
to the wheel. Support the association, and the association will support 
you. There are some of you now in the city who are not members, why 
is this? You all receive the benefits which result from it. Why, then, 
do you not join it, and thereby extend its benefits? 

"The committee would also respectfully impress on the minds of 
the members the necessity of a strict attention at all meetings of the 
association and a firm support of its principles. Let each and all of us 
determine upon union, strong and effectual union, and let the watch- 
word be. The prices of the association must and shall be sustained. 

"Chas. a. Adams, 
"H. D. Bristol, 
"W. H. McCartenay, 
"Geo. Hatten, 
"W. N. Rose, 

**Committee" 

June 6, 1840, it sent out another "rat list," which seems to indicate 
that it went down in another strike during that year, and was fol- 
lowed by the Franklin Typographical Association of 1844, which will 
be referred to further on. 

The Baltimore Typographical Society, being the second of the 
name, began its existence November 26, 1831, with 25 original mem- 
bers, adding 24 more names to its roll within a month. This seems 
to have been about all the journeymen printers in Baltimore, as dur- 
ing the next six months, or up to June 30, 1832, it had added but 
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5 members. At that date it had expelled i, and 5 had forfeited mem- 
bership. The constitution and scale of prices were not adopted until 
June 2, 183a. This constitution is fully outlined in Appendix A, No. 4, 
and the scale of prices given in full in Appendix B, No. 3. This or- 
ganization still exists as Typographical Union No. 12, and, next to 
the Washington union, is the oldest existing trade organization among 
the printers, it being, of course, understood that while the Philadelphia 
organization of 1802, and that of New York of 1809 still exist, they 
have long since ceased to be labor organizations. 

In the minutes of the Columbia Typographical Society, under date 
of February 3, 1832, is mentioned a communication from the Typo- 
graphical Society of Cincinnati, Ohio, asking for the Washington list 
of prices, and announcing the organization of the printers in Cincinnati. 

In November, 1833, the Philadelphia Typographical Association 
was formed, the society of 1802 having become a purely benevolent 
institution in 1831. This organization immediately opened a corre- 
spondence with all other Icnown societies, as was beginning now to be 
the custom, (a) and at its meeting held June 27 ^ 1835, passed the fol- 
lowing: 

"Resolved, That an advance of 254 cents per 1,000 ems be de- 
manded in addition to our present scale of prices. 

"Resolved, That work by the week in book and job offices and on 

a As the letter from the new Philadelphia organization to the older 
one in Washington is of something more than local interest, it is given 
here. 

Philadelphia, March 9, 1834. 

Sir — I am induced to attempt this intrusion on your attention in 
consequence of a resolution of the Philadelphia Typographical Associa- 
tion, authorizing a correspondence to be established with the typograph- 
ical trade societies throughout the Union. The ostensible object of this 
scheme is to elicit and impart authentic intelligence connected with the 
interests of the members of our common profession, and it is hoped the 
imperfect manner in which the project may be commenced will not be 
suffered to occasion the end proposed to be disreg£H-ded. 

The society in whose name these paragraphs are penned was organ- 
ized about five months since. Its primary and paramount intention is 
the determination and support of adequate wag:es for journeymen print- 
ers. That it must acknowledge so late an origin may appear singular; 
but as the exposition due this point might possibly demand a larger 
space than is allowable at present, it is proposed (with your permission) 
to recur to it at proper length in a future communication. 

The outlines of a constitution have been agreed upon, but the de- 
tails are still undetermined. A scale of prices is also under revision, 
copies of both which will be forwarded when sufficiently complete. The 
principles of association are literal and definite; the eligibility of candi- 
dates consisting in their being practical printers, not less than 21 years 
of age, and in actual connection with the business. 

As respects numerical strength, the institution may be called feeble; 
but its originators were fully aware that the mental climate of our city 
might be found rather uncongenial to the rapid growth of such a scion 
of the liberty tree; and though they have not as yet decided cause to 
exult in the result, there is certainly no cause for regret. 

Since the formation of this association, a trades union has been 
commenced, and which now embraces a majority of the mechanics* so- 
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afternoon papers be $9 per week (10 hours to constitute a da3r*8 work)^ 
and 20 cents an hour for overwork — morning papers to be charged $10 
per week where they work by the week." • 

This association seems to have gone out of existence in 1839 or 
1840. 

Early in 1834 the Benevolent Typographical Society of Richmond, 
Virginia, was formed, and on March x issued a letter to all societies. 
This letter is here reproduced, not alone because' of its value in de- 
scribing labor conditions in the trade, but as further evidence that 
"benevolence" was not the most serious purpose of these organizations 
even when they put it first in their name. In reading the statement 
that no "rat" could obtain work in Richmond, it must be remembered 
that "rat" meant a man working below the scale, and not necessarily 
that a non-member of the society could not secure emplojrment. 

"RichmoVd, Va., March i, 1834. 
"Dear Sia — ^The joumejrmen printers in this city have recently 
formed a society. Previous to the formation of this society we had no 
regular prices. The highest price given was 25 cents for both MS. 
and printed copy. On the ist of February of the present year, we 
adopted a constitution (a copy of which I herewith communicate); 
together with by-laws for our government, and likewise a scale of 
prices. This scale of prices, as you will perceive, fixes the price for 
the composition of MS. at 30 cents — that for print at 28 cents — 5 cents 
for MS. and 3 for print more than the highest price previously given. 
There was no alteration made in the price for presswork, the wages 
previously given being generally considered suflSciently high — ^the de- 
mand for pressmen having always been so great as to put it out of 
the power of the employers to make deductions in that branch. 

cieties in the city. Its present objects appear rational and useful, and 
its progress thus far is reported as satisfactory. 

Business with us is, of course, dull; indeed, there is scarcely a vol- 
ume in progress in Philadelphia. ^ But the spring is dawning upon us, 
in whose very name there is relief; and since men's perverseness can 
not mar the seasons or derange the sublime machinery of the planet on 
whose surface their mad pranks are played, we think ourselves war- 
ranted in looking forward to better thing^— in the solemn determination 
(I would hope) that our next passover shall not find us unprepared. 

Having thus endeavored to fulfill my instructions as far as is prac- 
ticable at this time, I have now to request that this sheet, or the sub- 
stance of its contents, may be laid before vour society at your earliest 
convenience; and we shall await advices of the order taken thereupon, 
and also of the general state of affairs at Washington in the typograph- 
ical department with equal respect and interest. Wishing you the per- 
fect consummation of your best wishes and endeavors, I remain, with 
much respect. 

Yours. H. C. Orr. 

P. S. As our association commits its correspondence to the care of 
the vice-president, any communications intended for the institution may 
be addressed to myself, at No. 227 Mulberry street, or at the office of 
the Daily Chronicle, Philadelphia. H. C. O. 

The Prbsidbnt of the Columbia Typographical Society. 
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The scale of prices was adopted on the ist of February* A reso- 
lution passed requiring them to go into operation on the loth of that 
month. The employers were furnished with a copy of the list of 
prices on the 3d — very short notice. When the loth arrived, the em- 
ployers» without a single exception, gave the wages asked for. 

"Things go on as smoothly under the new arrangement as before. 
All the printers here, with the exception of four or five, have joined 
the society. These, however, receive the wages fixed by the society. 
So far we have no rats. Before the society was formed we did have 
a few, who did not receive the highest prices then given. All of these 
have joined the society and promised to receive, in future, for their 
labor no less than the wages fixed by our scale of prices. 

"I deem it unnecessary to say more at present than to desire you to 
send us a copy of your constitution, etc, that we may see how our 
brethren in your city are driving on. I likewise desire that you will 
write me a few lines, giving a history of the origin and progress of the 
society of which you are a member, and to lay this communication 
before your society at its next meeting, that they may know we have 
formed a society here, and so on. Communicate, likewise, if you 
please, the fact of the existence of our society to as many societies of 
this kind as you may know to have been formed. I desire this, not to 
put you to trouble, but to be sure of giving the information desired. 
It is my intention to write to as many as I have yet heard of. If you- 
will be so kind as to comply with my request in this particular, be 
pleased not to omit to state that it is impossible to obtain work at our 
business in Richmond as a rat, so as to save those whose intentions 
were to make the attempt the trouble and expense of the voyage. 
"Respectfully, 

"R. S. Rbdford, 
"Cor. Sec. Ben. Typ. Soc. of Richmond, 

"The CoaaESPONDiNG Sec'y Tvp. Soc'y at Washington. 

"N. B. — I should like to hear from you previous to the next meet- 
ing of our society, which takes place on the ist Saturday in April. 

"R. S. R." 

It will be necessary here to relate the trouble that the Columbia 
Typographical Society at Washington had in 1834 with one of the 
local newspaper proprietors. Gen. Duff Green, who was also printer 
to the United States Senate. This difficulty drew the typographical 
organizations of the country into closer touch than anything before 
had done, and led directly to the national organization of 1836. 

The apprentice question had been a source of infinite trouble to 
the societies from the very first. From time to time the term of ap- 
prenticeship had been lengthened by various societies increasing it 
from three to four, then from four to five years, in the vain hope of 
reducing the competition from this source. But there was no effective 
means of preventing apprentices from running away, and the longer 
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apprenticeship only increased the temptation to do so, hence made 
matters worse. True, the master could legally compel the return of a 
runaway, if he could find him, but the supply of new apprentices and 
of other runaways willing to work for one-half or two-thirds the estab- 
lished price for journeymen made it unprofitable to search for escaped . 
apprentices. The fact that a runaway apprentice could, and would, be 
so employed at rates higher, to say the least, than his apprentice rates, 
operated also to put a premitun on running away. All of the early 
societies had had more serious trouble with this than had that of 
Washington, which was exceptionally fortunate in many ways. In 
•1833, however. General Green began employing "two-thirders" on his 
paper, the United States Telegraph, and later introduced a large num- 
ber of boys as apprentices in doing the Government printing. He now 
proposed (1834) to establish what he called the Washington Institute, 
but which was termed by the printers "a manual-labor school." In this 
institute he proposed to take 200 boys each year and teach them the 
printing trade, allowing them $2 a week each for their work, which $2 
was not, however, to be paid to them, but kept as a trust fund and in- 
vested by their employer for such of them as should remain with him 
the full period. 

The first intimation of the excitement which this matter finally 
caused is found in the special meeting of January 11, 1834. At this 
meeting its president stated that its object was to take into considera- . 
tion the subject of Gen. Duff Green's speech at the late celebration of 
the Columbia Typographical Society, and to adopt such measures as 
would more effectually protect the society against his plans, if attempted 
to be carried into execution, and concluded by offering the following 
preamble and resolutions: 

**Wheiieas, At a late meeting of the Columbia Typographical So- 
ciety, Duff Green, editor of the United States Telegraph, did declare 
that he intended to monopolize all the work that was possible, and 
that he had intended to employ a large number of children to take the 
place of the journeymen now employed by him, and that he wished to 
raise up a respectable class of men to take our places; and 

"Whereas, The patronage of the press of this city is almost wholly 
derived from the Government, and that we have a right, as men, to 
participate in its profits, which his views, if carried out, would engross 
to himself; be it 

"Resolved, That the Columbia Typographical Society are desirous 
of adopting such measures as shall be advantageous to the employing 
printers, in this city, insure their own rights, and preserve the respect- 
ability of the profession. 

"Resolved, That we look upon the proposed measure of Duff 
Green, editor of the United States Telegraph, as visionary in its final 
results, subversive of our rights, as journeymen printers, and destruc- 
tive of the profession to which we belong: 

"Therefore, resolved. That a committee of be appointed to 

take the subject into consideration, and prepare a report of their 
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deliberations, which when they have completed, they shall submit to a 
general meeting of the printers of this district, to be called by them, at 
such time and place, as they shall deem fit and proper." 

After considerable discussion, Mr. Freeland offered the following 
as a substitute: 

"Resolved, That it is the opinion of this society that the practice 
which has lately come into vogue, of employing an undue number of 
apprentices, is destructive of the rights and interests of journeymen, 
and detrimental to employing printers; 

"Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, whose business 
it shall be, whenever they shall think it necessary to do so, to call a 
general meeting of the printers of this city to take the subject into 
consideration." 

The committee at this time reported against taking any action until 
something more definite was evolved. Up to this time no organiza- 
tion of printers had attempted to restrict the number of apprentices. 
In nearly every city except Washington the custom of employing a 
few journeymen to direct the work of many so-called apprentices was 
firmly established. In a letter to the Columbia Typographical Society 
March 21, 1834, Gen. Duff Green takes the position that any objec- 
tion to his "school for printers'* by the society must be based upon an 
assumption of the right of the society to "regulate the number of 
apprentices which I may think proper to employ, and to otherwise in- 
terfere so as to defeat the end I have in view." 

In reply the society denied that it "assumes the right to regulate 
the number of your apprentices or that of any gentleman.** In a letter 
dated April 7, 1834, General Green says to the society's committee: 

"Your society can have no right to inquire into the age of the per- 
sons whom I employ. ♦ ♦ ♦ But if, instead of employing 50 jour- 
neymen, I find it to my interest to employ but 10, any attempt on your 
part to enter into a combination to drive those 10 out of my employment, 
without I would give employment to the other 40, would be an offense 
against my rights, for which the laws have made ample provision, and 
which it would become my duty to enforce." 

An elaborate "prospectus of the Washington Institute** was car- 
ried on the first page of Mr. Green's paper, the Telegraph, for some 
time, acting practically as an advertisement for boys to fill his school. 
The society appointed another committee to report on the matter. 
This committee was of the opinion that Mr. Green would be able to 
fill his school (this being the point upon which the former committee 
had advised non-action), and recommended that a protest be formu- 
lated and given as wide a circulation as the prospectus had enjoyed, (a) 

a One paragraph of the committee's report is here given as indica- 
tive of the social conditions: 

The committee have understood, also, that it is the intention of Mr. 
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This protest was accordingly issued, and sent not only to every print- 
ers' society, but to the unorganized printers employed on the principal 
papers throughout the United Sutes. In addition to this protest, which 
was issued by the society, as such, a pamphlet was published containing 
the proceedings of a public mass meeting, together with an ''Address 
to the people of the United Sutes,*' emanating from the meeting 
(such addresses were common in those days), the expense of printing 
the pamphlet being met by a collection taken up at the meeting. This 
pamphlet, a copy of which is in the Library of Congress, and the 
"protest," copied from the minutes of the society, are here repro- 
duced in Appendix A, No. 12. The Baltimore society had taken action 
on the subject from newspaper reports and sent a letter to the Colum- 
bia society in time to incorporate it in the proceedings of the public 
meeting. It will be noted that the protest contained an appeal to jour- 
neymen printers not to come to Washington to act as teachers in the 
proposed schooL It was the fear of this that prompted the appointment 
of a committee of seven, under the following resolution, adopted March 
7, 1834: 

"Ordered, That a committee of seven members be appointed by 
the chair, whose duty it shall be to confer with each other, and report 
to this society, at their next meeting, what, in their opinion, would be 
the most proper and effectual course to pursue to bring about the es- 
tablishment of a national typographical society." 

Response was received from the typographical society at Louis- 
ville, Ky., inclosing a copy of its constitution and resolutions against 
"the Duff Green school for printers," and on the same date from 
Charleston (S. C.) Typographical Society, indorsing protest against 
the school. This is the first reference found to these societies. Rich- 



Green, in organizing his school, to draw a portion of his scholars from 
the houses of refuge in the northern cities. Now, although the com- 
mittee object not to the character of any boy, when it is affected only by 
his origin, belieVing that when he comes to man's estate he must stand 
or fall by his individual merit, yet there is no doubt, from the fadli^ 
with which these boys may be obtained by Mr. Green, the society will 
have a delicate and difficult matter on hand in attempting to prevent 
their emplojrment in this school. With the principals of these extensive 
institutions, the specious and deceptive argimients of the prospectus will, 
no doubt, have powerful weij^ht and influence. So far, then, as the suc- 
cess of the project of Mr. Green shall depend merely on the attainment 
of scholars, it is likely to be insured bv the readiness with which, no 
doubt, tho principals of those houses will supply him with the boys un- 
der their charge. The committee can conceive of no other mode of pre- 
venting this consummation than by circulating among these gentlemen a 
direct refutation of the principles laid down m the prospectus. It is in 
no degree their interest to aid Mr. Green in his schemes — ^they look 
only to the welfare of their charge; and, if it shall appear to them, as 
in the end, should we adopt this course, it no doubt will, that, instead 
of benefiting the boys for whose future welfare they are in a measure 
responsible, the scheme of Mr. Green will be more likely to blast their 
prospects in life, be assured they will not be instrumental in aiding the 
establishment of the Washington Institute. 
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mond, Va., responded, and later other southern societies. December 
i3» 1834, the Philadelphia association notified the Washington society- 
that Gen. Duff Green was employing printers in Philadelphia and else- 
where '*on condition that they would have no connection with the so- 
ciety," and that as fast as he secured "strangers'* "society men** were 
being discharged. Matters went on from bad to worse until a strike 
was declared against General Green March 14, 1835, the causes alleged 
being "against the employment of too many apprentices," for the so- 
ciety's scale of prices (or against "two-thirders**), because of discrimina- 
tion against "society men," and for the discharge of the foreman. With 
the details of this long strike itself we have nothing to do. It was, 
however, the occasion of bringing the scattered associations into closer 
touch with each other. For the first time in its history the Washington 
society sent out a "rat circular." Philadelphia and New York promised 
to restrain their members from accepting employment in the Washing- 
ton establishment, and the Philadelphia association expelled all its mem- 
bers who did so. Later the Washington society asked New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Boston for a list of all "two-thirders** and 
names and description of all "rats** in those cities. This request seems 
to have been ignored. 

October 14, 1835, the Washington society passed the following reso- 
lution : 

"Resolved, That the members of this society having heretofore de- 
termined not to accept employment in the office of Duff Green, do 
still adhere to that resolution, and will neither accept employment in 
that office, nor in any other office in which any hands or hand employed 
by the said Green since the 28th of March, 1835, or by his successor, 
£. R. Gibson, may hereafter be employed, until the obnoxious indi- 
vidual or individuals be discharged.*' 

This sweeping resolution, exceedingly radical for that day, and cer- 
tainly so for this society, was forwarded to all other societies in the 
United States and endorsed by most of them, thus foreshadowing the 
action of the national convention of the next year (1836), making "a 
rat** so declared by one printers* organization to be considered such 
by all. 

Two other societies are mentioned in 1835 for the first time. First, 
that of the Mississippi Typographical Association, of Natchez, Miss., 
which sent out a "rat list'* as a result of a strike September 19, 1835, 
and another communication November 6; and, second, the New Orleans 
Typographical Association, organized May 9, 1835, indicating that the 
society organized there in 1830 had ceased to exist. 

• In June, 1835, the Franklin Society, of Cincinnati, had a strike 
against a reduction of wages in one establishment. It seems that 
"strangers*' were brought in from Pittsburg and elsewhere. November 
6, 183s, the Cincinnati society sent out a circular calling for a national 
convention. No copy of this circular has been found, but upon its re- 
ceipt the Washington society appointed a committee to report on the 
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subject. This report, which was accepted and issued to other societies 
as a call for the convention, was as follows: 

"Mr. Wm. Walters, from the committee, to whom was referred the 
circular from the Franklin Typ. Society of Cincinnati, proposing^ sl 
National Typ. Society, presented the following report: 

Your committee have carefully read the report and resolutions of 
the Franklin Typographical Society, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

"The resolutions propose — 

" 'ist. That each society in its own district be sustained by all 
others in the prices it may establish. 

" '2d. That journeymen bringing certificates of membership in any 
society, of good standing, receive a preference over all others in the 
efforts made to procure them employment. 

" '3d. That rats, pronounced such by one society, be considered as 
such by all other societies.' 

"If there be a community of men, which, more than another, has 
felt the necessity of a closer union amongst the different typographical 
societies of the United States, it is our own. During the two last 
years the society and many of its members have been the victims of the 
most unrelenting persecution and proscription. Single handed they 
have encountered the force of this opposition, for although one or two 
societies nobly cheered our efforts, the great body of them stood aloof, 
apparently idle spectators of the controversy. Any other course, how- 
ever, could scarcely have been looked for from them, when we consider 
the distance which separates them and the absence of any effective 
bonds of union between them. 

"A close examination of the resolutions proposed by the Franklin 
Typ. Society has convinced your committee that they do not go far 
enough. Each of the propositions has been in [a] degree, and is now 
enforced by almost every society in the Union. There is, however, no 
obligation to uphold them existing amongst any of the societies, and 
our own experience teaches us that the declaration we have all made 
*to procure emplojrment for a member of the society in preference to 
any other person* has been but loosely observed; or, to use the more 
forcible language of the Franklin Typographical Society, 'the certificate 
of membership ought no longer to procure from us a mere assent of 
the good standing of the holder, but should call forth our active friend- 
ship for the bearer — our zealous effort to get him into emplojrment in 
preference to all others.* 

"All this and much more should be done; and the question for us 
to consider is, what are the means necessary for its accomplishment? 
what additional measures are necessary in order to permanently, not 
merely transiently, to assent to such regulations amongst the different 
typographical societies of the United States as shall ensure to every 
member of every society, a proper equivalent for his labor, and a good 
prospect of constant employment while ever he shall remain within the 
pale of the honorable members of the craft? 

"Deeply impressed with the importance of the measure, your corn- 
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mittee are about to propose, in order to accomplish these most desir- 
able results, they beg leave to assure the society that it has not been 
without the most mature reflection that they have brought forward the 
resolutions which are appended, and which they believe will alone pro- 
vide a remedy sufficiently ample for the widespread evils which are now 
felt. 

"Resolved, That it be recommended to the different typographical 
societies of the United States to form a union of societies, under such 
name as the convention to be held for that purpose shall designate. 

"Resolved, That in order to form such union, a convention be held 
in the city of Washington on the 3d day of March next, to be com- 
posed of three delegates from every typographical society existing in 
the United States. 

"Resolved, That the convention shall have power to draft a consti- 
tution, and such other regulations as shall be thought proper for the 
government of the union, which constitution shall be submitted to the 
local societies for their adoption; and whenever two-thirds of the local 
societies shall agree to the said constitution, the government of the 
union shall be considered as formed, and annual meetings take place ac- 
cordingly. 

"Resolved, That the power now possessed by the different societies 
to regulate the. prices within their respective limits, shall not be in- 
fringed by any reg^ulation of the convention. 

"Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to every 
typographical society in the United States; and that such of them as 
shall agree to them, be requested to appoint delegates, without further 
notice, to attend the convention. 

"(Signed) "Wm. Walters, 

"J AS. Brown, 
"Wm. W. Curran." 

The report and resolutions having been read, the second resolution 
was amended by inserting the first Monday of June as the time of the 
meeting of the convention, and as amended were adopted unanimously. 

Letters approving of the convention and promising to send dele- 
gates were received from Harrisburg (Pa.) Typographical Association 
August 26, 1836 (first mention); Baltimore, July 30; Nashville, Tenn., 
August 26; Philadelphia, August 27 \ Cincinnati, August 28; Richmond, 
Va., October 14, and later letters along the same line were received 
from New Orleans, and from Mobile, Ala. (first mention). New Or- 
leans named two members of the Washington society and asked that 
they be permitted to act as proxy delegates from New Orleans, thus in- 
augurating from the very start that system of proxy representation that 
has many times since so nearly disrupted organizations. October 14, 
1836, the Washington society met to elect delegates to the convention 
and appoint a committee to arrange for the same, since it was to be held 
in Washington. At the meeting the society decided to "pay all the ex- 
penses of the National Typographical Convention." 

The first convention of the National Typographical Society met in 
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the aldermen's chamber, city hall, Washington, D. C, November 7, 
1836, the session lasting five days. Delegates were present from the 
typographical societies in Baltimore, New York city, Washington, Har- 
risburg, Pa., Philadelphia, and by proxy from New Orleans. The dele- 
gate from the Philadelphia association was excluded from the conven- 
tion, not because of any objection to the association, but because the 
Washington society succeeded in proving that the delegate himself was 
one of the men that had worked for a time in the Duff Green establish- 
ment during the strike. The Philadelphia association evidently was not 
aware of this when it elected him, as he was immediately expelled by 
that association. 

The convention was welcomed in an address from the mayor of 
the city, Hon. Peter Force, (o) who had joined the New York Typo- 
graphical Society in 1812, and was its president in 1815. In 1816 he 
joined the Columbia Typographical Society, and became its first "free 
member** in 1826. 

The convention adopted a constitution (which as amended in 1837 
is given in the appendix hereto) and issued two addresses, one to the 
various typographical societies in the United States, the other to the 
printers of the country in general. Both of these documents appear in 
Appendix A, No. 9. 

To the local societies the convention appealed for a closer relation 
one with the other; proposing uniform regulations regarding appren- 
tices; that runaways from one office should not be permitted to work 
in any other; that members expelled from one society for any good 
cause shall not be admitted to membership by any other society; that 
no member of any society should work in any printing office where 
such expelled member is employed, until he is r-einstated by the orig- 
inal society; there was to be an exchange of "rat" lists, and, most im- 
portant of all, the societies were advised to open their doors to mem- 
bership for all printers then working at the trade as journejrmen, 
whether they served an apprenticeship or not; then after organizing all 
these, put up the bars and require a six-year apprenticeship. There had 

a Visitors going up in the Washington monument may see carved in 
one of its largest stones the name "Peter Force." Students of indus- 
trial historv prefer, however, to remember him by a monument of very 
different character. Mr. Force was for a number of years one of the 
proprietors of a job printing pffice in Washington. Here he executed 
many of the "broadsides" so characteristic of the time, and here was 
printed the constitutions of many civic societies of all kinds. He seems 
to have had a keen intuition of the historical value of things, and early 
began a collection of tracts, broadsides, constitutions, etc., which he ulti- 
mately gave to the library of congress as the Force Collection of Tracts 
— a veritable gold mine of industrial information, especially as relating 
to the southern states. In those days tracts and "broadsides" occupied 
relatively the position of magazine articles and newspaper discussions of 
today, and their preservation for future reference was of utmost impor- 
tance. Mr. Force was of great assistance to the typographical societies 
as an employer in their struggle with the apprentice problem. As indi- 
cated in the text, he was mayor of Washington, and was employed by 
the government to plan or outline a system for a government printing 
establishment. 
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for years been two factions in the societies — one, seeing that the ap- 
prenticeship requirements were creating an army of printers sufficiently 
large to do all the work, outside of the societies because of ineligibility, 
wanted to temporarily let down the bars and organize the trade, and 
then increase the requirements; the other faction, sticking to the old 
traditions, sought to remedy the evil by increasing the severity of ap- 
prenticeship. It seems that the societies had elected delegates to the 
convention from the more radical factions in nearly every instance. 
This entire address should be carefully read as being a presentation by 
the workmen themselves of their view of the situation. 

The address to the printers of the United States in general, whether 
organized or not, is likewise of importance and interest. There are a 
few references in this document that require some explanation at the 
present time in order to be understood. The early printer expected to 
work a short while as a journeyman, then start a paper or job office 
for himself. His employer was "a practical printer" like himself. The 
appearance of the publisher who simply owned the plant and employed 
men to do the work of editing as well as printing the paper alarmed the 
early compositors. These tirades against the "speculator on the labor 
of printers," and against "the hireling editor," are but the manifesta- 
tions of his natural alarm at the commencement of the changing condi- 
tions. The advent of large capital into the printing business suggested 
to him the possible permanency of journejrmanship for him as an indi- 
vidual. What he said and did was his protest against the prospect of 
being involved in a permanent wage condition. All the documents of 
this period must be read with this constantly in mind, and especially 
this address to the printers in 1836.(0) 

a Speakmg to the toast "The 'Practical Printer* Editor," before the 
Franklin Typographical Society^ of Eoston^ at its twcnty-tlnird anniver- 
sary banc^uet {this society was cirganisEcd ia 1E22, but was ni^ver a trade 
or^anifatian), Hon* J* T* Buckingham, editor of the Boston Courier, 
said that when he wag a young man the printer considered it a reproach 
if be did not edit his own paper. "Every journtyman expected to have 
a. printing office and a paper of hia own* Originally, of course, the 
great printers — -Caxton, Gutenburg, Faust — were all sch^'^arly men.'* 
Continuing, Mr. Buckinahanii said: "In the year i8[i Messrs. Young 
und Minersi, printers and proprielars of the Massacliusett!! Mercury, at 
the suggestion of the late Reverend Doctor Morse, oi Chrjrieston, en- 
gaged a gentleman from New Haven as an editor for their paper, which 
then toot the name of the 'Ntw England Pallfldium;' and this, so far 
aa I can learn, was the first instance in Boston of employratnt of a pro- 
fessional editor. At this time (January 15, ifl^g) I am the only indi- 
vidual now living in Boston, if not in the Commonwcalthi, who unites 
the printer and the editor in one man." 

Beginning thus in 18 n this "'innovation," as the printers called it, 
spread until it became one of the grievancea complained of by the New 
York Printers' Association in j8jj, and was made one of the burdens 
of the address of the national convention of iSiti. In 183^ a resolution 
was. introduced in the Washington TypoFrapnical Sociely demanding 
that members be not permitted to work for proprietors nnt themselves 
*''practical printers/* And in 1839 a circular appeal was st nt from an 
association in Mississippi to all printers* organaiations re{|ut:sting them 
to refuse, after a given date^ to work for the non-printer who, as a capi- 
ta igt. was merely "speculating on the labor of printers." 

The immediate cause of this circular from the south wm no doubt 
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A notice printed on the cover of the published proceedings of this 
convention of 1836, and dated November 26, is of interest. It follows: 

"Since the adjournment of the convention the committee on publi- 
cation have learned with much regret that two attempts have in the 



the fact that Gen. DufT Green had, after leaving Washington, attempted 
to organize "The American Literary Company, operating from Colum- 
bia, S. C, his plan still being to employ boys under the guise of teach- 
ing them a trade. The co-operative ideas of the time, or what may be 
called the great employ-yourself-movement of 1830 to 1855, which, among 
other things, produced the "Brook Farm,'* had something to do with it, 
too, as such ideas were in the air; but the "practical printer's" inbred 
fear of the "professional editor" and the "speculator" was the energiz- 
ing thought. The reply of the Washington society to this circular ask- 
ing that journeymen refuse to work for men not themselves practical 
printers is full of historic significance and is ouoted in full. It also 
shows that all hope of the national organization s success had not been 
lost in 1839: 

Washington, D. C, September 22, 1839. 

Dear Sir — I have laid before the Ccluihbia Typographical Society 
the papers which you forwarded on the subject of real and counterfeit 
printers." Every member was furnished with a copy of it at a special 
meeting; and on the evening of the last convention — the first Saturday 
of the present month — the subject was laid upon the table, nem. diss. 

A resolution embracing the same subject was offered for our con- 
sideration about fifteen months ago. After some debate, it was indefi- 
nitely postponed. No one has since moved that its consideration be re- 
sumed. Some of our members, privately, thought the intentions of the 
resolutions impracticable. For mstance, they would say: "How can you 
cause the mammoth establishments of New York and other cities to be 
resigned to the practical printer? Where c^n you find practicals with 
sufficient capital or credit to undertake such establishments? It is true 
some printers might refuse to -work for the present employers, in ex- 
pectation of achieving the desired result; but in the oresent disunited 
condition of the craft others could be found who woula perform the la- 
bor required." Such arguments as these are plausible, and the novelty 
of the proposition has not yet become familiar to those immediately in- 
terested. 

Should, however, the National Typographical Union ever go into 
operation and the printers be awakened to the true sense of danger 
threatened by newspaper speculators — when all of our profession shall 
be bound by a brotherly tie, united in the same cause, with a determina- 
tion to make it prosper — then, only then, can we look with confidence 
to the consummation of our wishes. But at present, when not one- 
fourth of the printers north of Baltimore belong to the local societies, 
and all means to induce those who are not members to join one, or 
create a society where none exists, have proved fruitless, it seems su- 
pererogatory to urge the^ measure at the time set forth in Mr. North's 
circular. The great subject of the union should be the first to grasp 
and occupy our minds. We should persevere in urging concert of action 
and association. Without it we can do nothing toward effecting the ob- 
ject communicated. 

It has occurred to many of us that if the southern and western 
states were to form a typographical union, it would soon extend to 
other portions of the country. It would be more expedient in the direc- 
tion named than elsewhere, as journeymen there are more free to act 
for themselves, not having much, if any, fear of an army of apprentices 
being thrust into their places if they Should dare to assert their dearest 
rights. You, of course, know that such has been the procedure in a few 
cities of the north. Boys of but a few months* initiation in the pro- 
fession infest them from the neighboring towns, and in Philadelphia men 
are not considered rats 'f they get the prices exacted by the tariff, al- 
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south been made to injure the journeymen. They would, therefore, 
urge upon all printers in every city, town, and village where no society 
exists to establish one as soon as practicable to enable them to be repre- 
sented in the National Typographical Society in September next" 

The "two attempts to injure the journeymen" referred, no doubt, 
to the strike in Richmond, Va., in November, 1836, to enforce the ap- 
prentice section of the local constitution, and to fight the union in 
Augusta, Ga., was making against that printers' Banquo, Gen. Duff 
Green, who had taken his boys' school idea with him and gone to 
South Carolina to organize "The American Literary Company." The 
Augusta association had gotten out a circular, similar to the Washing- 
ton society's "protest," which circular was printed in the Washington 
papers at the expense of the local society. At the request of the Au- 
gusta association the Washington society had a transcript of its min- 
utes, and all documents and letters relative to the Duff Green matter, 
made and forwarded to the former organization — ^no small nor inex- 
pensive task in those pre-typewriter days. 

The second convention of the National Typographical Society met 
in New York city September 4, 1837, with delegates from eight so- 
cieties in the United States, and a fraternal delegate from Nova Scotia, 
who was seated with full powers, predictive of admission of Canadian 
unions into the National, thus forming the present International Typo- 
graphical Union in 1869. It is doubtful whether the proceedings of 
this convention were ever printed. No copy has been found in the 
search for data for this report. The report of the Washington dele- 
gates will, however, give an idea of the proceedings, and is here tran- 
scribed entire from the minutes of that society: 

"Washington, January 6, 1838. 

"The delegates appointed by the Canadian Typographical Society, 
to attend the national association, which was to assemble in the city of 
New York on the 4th Sept., 1837, beg leave to submit the following re- 
port: 

"That your delegates have been prevented from making a report by 
the nonarrival of the printed proceedings of the meeting, which was 

though at work in the same shop where the two-thirders abound. Now, 
a great many printers from the Quaker City, and others who countenance 
the rstt system, go south and west: and if matters could be so arranged 
that the itinerants would be denied work in your and other sections un- 
less they could produce their certificates of membershii) from local so- 
cieties, It would make them, from necessity, join associations and become 
interested in them. This might, with some additions or amendments, 
add strength to the infant weakness of the organic state of our union, 
and prepare a clear path for the progression of practical printers to the 
objects of their special attention. 

With great respect, thanks for your attention, and a due apprecia- 
tion of Mr«' North's intentions, 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L. A. GOBRIGHT, 

Cor. Sec. C. T. Society. 
Mr. Thomas Palmer, Raymond, Miss. 
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left under the control of the New York members. Altho' we have re- 
ceived a letter intimating that they would be soon sent on, we still have 
been disappointed. It is a matter of regret to us, as we find it almost 
impossible to direct your attention to the necessary acts which require 
your immediate cooperation; and which alone can enable us to discharge 
our task satisfactorily to ourselves. 

"That your delegation arrived in New York on the second of Sep- 
tember, and were notified to meet at the sheriff's room, in the city hall, 
on the 4th, which was kindly granted by the public authorities of said 
city. Eight societies being represented, viz., New York, Philadelphia, 
Ilarrisburg, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Mobile, New Orleans, and Wash- 
ington. The meeting was organized by calling to the chair one of this 
society's delegation, and appointing A. I. W. Jackson, of Baltimore, 
as secretary. That their first act was to revise the constitution, adopted 
by the convention which met at Washington in November, 1836. That 
after a labored investigation of that instrument, they made some amend- 
ments, in order to accord with the views and instructions of the sev- 
eral members. That they continued in session till Saturday, the 9th, 
inclusive, when, severally, having subscribed the new constitution, they 
adjourned sine die, to meet again at Pittsburg, next September, and 
that they were then invited, and attended a public dinner given by the 
New York association, in courtesy to the members of the national asso- 
ciation. 

"Your delegates, not having the constitution to refer to, must, of 
course, be excused from entering into a detail of the several articles; 
but they would remark that, in article loth, twenty-five per cent is to 
be levied of the different societies, annually, by a prescribed rule, to 
defray all expenses incurred by the association; their instructions were 
for thirty per cent 

"Article 13 furnishes the mode of checking the practice of employ- 
ing two-third apprentices. This is of initial importance to the whole 
fraternity, and requires consideration commensurate with its impor- 
tance; for all can realize the complete prostration which such a cus- 
tom must create. The proposed check, adopted by the association ap- 
pears as simple as it is easy of accomplishment, if judicious measures 
alone be pursued. This plan is by the granting to travelers the 'union 
card,' which was introduced into the convention's constitution at Wash- 
ington. Many duties are enjoined on local societies, which must be re- 
ferred by you to committees, to mature and prescribe a mode of 'Opera- 
tion for carrying them into effect. 

"Your delegates are aware that the society will look for an expres- 
sion of their opinion as to the utility and future prospects of the asso- 
ciation, and, therefore they will present, their views in as brief a man- 
ner as possible. From all they could learn from their intercourse with 
the gentlemen composing the assembly, they are of the belief that no 
other plan could be adopted that would prove so efficacious and satis- 
factory to all concerned, and guard the craft against the innovations 
which are daily arising to drive the regular and good workman out of 
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employme nt, or to reduce their wages to the standard of the cupidity of 
some employers who forget the rights of their fellow-men. 

"That the anticipated prospects of the association may be evidenced 
from the interest taken in it by all associations in the United States . 
and Nova Scotia, whose delegate was admitted to a seat during the dis- 
cussions. It is the opinion of your delegation, that the employer and 
the journeymen were never on such amicable terms of friendly feelings 
as they are at the moment, which certainly is ominous of our success in 
this great cause. 

"In closing the imperfect report they have made, they would con- 
gratulate the society on the high respect in which they are at present 
held by both employers and journeymen, as well in Washington, as 
throughout the whole country; and they sincerely pray this band of 
union may never be severed by any untoward circumstance, originating 
on your part. They now conclude by recommending the following reso- 
lutioa for adoption: 

"Resolved, That a committee be appointed to receive the printed 
proceedings of the association, and to report on their contents as soon 
^ practicable, or on any matters concerning said association. 

"(Signed) "James Clephans. 

"James Handley." 

The national society did not hold a convention in 1838. In August 
of that year the following announcement appeared in the papers in 
most of the cities where printers were organized: 

"national typographical society. 

"Meeting postponed. — ^The undersigned, officers of the National 
Tsrpographical Association, composing the board of control, at the ear- 
nest solicitations of a number of delegates and societies forming said 
association, Have, after mature deliberation, resolved on a postpone- 
ment of the next meeting, and hereby give this public notice to the 
different societi^ of printers attached to said association, as well as 
those desirous of connecting themselves thereto, that the next meeting 
of the National Typographical Association will be held in the city of 
Pittsburg, Pa., on the first Monday of September, 1839, at which time 
and place it is fondly expected the representatives from the different 
societies will be in attendance. 

"A. I. W. Jackson, Baltimore, 

"President. 
"Wm. Wellington, Philadelphia, 

"Recording Secretary. 
"Chas. Albert Davis, New York, 

"Corresponding Secretary. 
"James Clephane, Washington, 

"Treasurer. 
"Board of Control. 
"August 10, 1838. 
"The publishers of newspapers throughout the United States will 
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confer a favor on the craft in general, by giving the above notice one 
or two insertions." 

Whether this postponed convention ever met is not known and may 
well be doubted. The general laws for the government of local soci- 
eties appear to have been promulgated by the New York convention of 
1837. They were gotten out in leaflet form by the Washington society 
for its own use, as follows: 

"Columbia Typographical Society. 

**Resolved, That the general laws recommended by the National 
Typographical Society to the local societies for their government be 
printed for the use of the members. ' 

"Test: 

"W. A. Kennedy, Secretary. 

"December i, 1838. 

"general laws. 

** Article i. Every apprentice shall serve until he be 21 years of 
age; and at the time of entering as an apprentice shall not be more 
than 16 years of age; and every boy taken as an apprentice shall be 
bound to his employer in due form of law. 

"Art. 2. No runaway apprentice shall be received into any office 
in the United States attached to the national association, either as an 
apprentice or journeyman. 

"Art. 3. That on the death of his master, or if, from any cause, the 
office wherein he was indented shall be discontinued, he may be taken 
into another office, and be regularly indented to finish the term of his 
apprenticeship. 

"Art. 4. After the ist day of January, 1844, it shall not be lawful 
for any local society to consider any application for inembership unac- 
companied by sufficient proof that he had served the period of five years, 
as a regularly indented apprentice at the printing business. 

"Art. 5. That after the ist day of January, 1839, it shall not be 
lawful for any local society to permit members of said society to work 
in any office where boys may be taken as apprentices to the printing 
business, to serve for a less period than five years. 

"Art. 6. The local societies shall have the power to establish such 
tariff of prices as may be suitable to the section of country in which they 
may be located. ^ 

"Art. 7. It shall be the duty of all local societies, working under 
the jurisdiction of the national association, to sustain each other in 
their list of prices or such other regulations as they may adopt for their 
government. 

"Art. 8. That all local societies suspend so much of their constitu- 
tions as requires a term of apprenticeship as a qualification for mem- 
bership; and that they admit all who are at work at the business as 
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journeymen so soon as it shall be ascertained that the proposed regula« 
tions of the association upon this subject shall be adopted by two-thirds 
of the societies. 

"Art. 9. Any person presenting his union card from one society, 
under the jurisdiction of the national association, to another society un- 
der the same jurisdiction, and paying the monthly dues called for by 
their constitution, shall be entitled to the trade benefits of said society. 

"Art. 10. Local societies shall recognize but two classes of printers 
— employers and journeymen — that is, persons who carry on business 
solely as employers and those who work as journesrmen, in the manner 
prescribed, and at the prices demanded by such society. 

"Art. II. It shall be the duty of local societies to have prepared an 
annual report of their condition, showing the number of members ad* 
mitted for the ye^r preceding; the amount of receipts from initiation, 
dues, and fines; the number of newspapers and periodical publications, 
together with all offices of whatever character, under the immediate con- 
trol of practical printers, at the time of making such reports; also, 
those under the control of others than printers, and such other informa- 
tion as may be in possession of said local societies, in reference to the 
profession generally; said report to be transmitted to the national asso- 
ciation at its annual meetings. 

"Art. 12. That the societies be requested to forward to the national 
association, annually, the number, as near as may be ascertained, of ap- 
prentices in the district of country over which the society has jurisdic- 
tion; also, of all the journeymen — distinguishing members of the so- 
ciety from others. 

"Art. 13. That men pronounced rats by one society, shall be con- 
sidered such by all others, until reinstated by said society. 

"Art. 14. A local society, on the suspension or expulsion of a mem- 
ber, shall give information to all other societies as soon as practicable^ 
and make annual report to the national association. 

"Art. 15. That it be made obligatory on the members of the respec- 
tive societies to solicit all printers in good standing to join some local 
society. 

"Art. 16. That every society which may henceforth be established, 
transmit the title, list of officers, and its locality, to the corresponding 
secretary of the National Typographical Association. 

"Art. 17. The above regulations, when adopted by two-thirds of the 
local societies, shall become binding upon the whole, as general laws, 
for the government of the craft" 

To return now to affairs of the local societies, the Philadelphia 
Tjrpographical Association sent out a letter dated Jtme 16, 1834, on the 
state of trade, saying: "For several months the book offices have not had 
work enough to employ even their apprentices, and when we may safely 
anticipate a favorable change we are unable to say as we are anxious to 
hear." July 11, 1835, the same association wrote that it was having 
trouble as a result of "having taken measures to effect an advance in 
the price of our labor;" that the employers were advertising in other 
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cities, and asked the Washington society to "prevent that influx of stran- 
gers upon which the employers (o) rely in connection with the defec- 
tion, which, in a small degree, we are sorry to say, they have effected 
for defeating the purposes of this association." Later, August 30, 1835, 
the association sent out a circular saying the trouble was over.(&) 

a It may be of interest to note that an employing printers' associa- 
tion was formed just before this in Philadelphia, it being orgailized 
February 7, 1835. A scale of prices for composition and presswork, by 
which all contracts for such work were made, was adopted and made a 
part of the constitution. Members violating the contract scale were 
subject to fine or expulsion. Evidently the "Printers* Company of 1794 
had ceased to exist. 

b The steam press was beginning to alarm the pressmen, and curi- 
ously enough they proposed at first to meet it just as, in after years, the 
glass workers* unions and the coal miners* unions prbposed to meet the 
machine, i. e., by reducing their wages for hand work to a point where 
it would not pay the employers to install steam presses, except that the 
pressmen proposed to do it by exactly the methods they opposed when 
applied by the employers to typesetting — by the introduction of boys 
into the business through a subdivision of labor. A resolution was 
passed by the Washington society with this in view October 14, 1835, as 
follows : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of making such alterations in the price of presswork and the 
introduction of rollers and roller boys as will enable employers to have 
their work done as cheap, better, and with greater certainty by hand 
than bjr the use of steam or power presses, while at the same time press- 
men will be able to make as good wages, if not better than under the 
present system. 

As showing the attitude of the early printers toward machinery the 
two following remarkable letters are taken from the minutes of the 
Washington society: 

[Copy of a letter laid before the society by a member.] 

Warrenton, Va., October 6, 1840. 

Dear Sir — Through you I would respectfully inform the typograph- 
ical society of Washington that I have invented and made a machine for 
setting and distributing type; which machine is now in complete opera- 
tion in this place, and will, according to the estimate of practical print- 
ers, do the work of four men; the cost not to exceed $20. Being poor 
myself, my object is to realize something like a compensation for my 
time, labor ana ingenuity; and being aware that it may perhaps conflict 
with the interest of ^our society, I have concluded to propose to sell 
them the exclusive right for the District of Columbia. To effect this 
object, I propose that your society deputize some one to decide upon the 
merits of the same; pledging myself to let them have it, as a body, for 
less than I can get from an individual proprietor. 

Let me hear from you early, or by the society. Respectfully, 

I. D. Hill. 



[Reply.] 

Washington, November 18, 1840. 
Mr. I. D. Hill: 

Sir — In compliance with a resolution of Columbia Typographical So- 
ciety, I acknowledge the receipt of your letter, apprising it 01 your in- 
vention and your desire to dispose of it to said society. And, I am also 
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August 6, 1836, the Nashrille (Tenn.) Typographical Society sent 
out its revised constitution and price list, both of which will be found 
in full in the appendix. It will be noticed that this society binds itself 
by its constitution (art. 14) to ''cooperate with the National Typograph- 
ical Society" and to be represented in its convention. This society had 
thirty-five, members in 1836, and the "chapel** system was firmly estab- 
lished in all offices. 

During 1836 a letter was received from the Typographical Society 
at Columbia, S. C. The letter, however, does not make clear whether 
the society had just been organized or not. This society sent out a "rat 
list** in 1842, and seems to have gone down in a strike of that year. 

December 3, 1836, the Washington society, "owing to the advance 
in the price of products generally** (by which is meant the cost of liv- 
ing) (a) asked for "an advance of about 10 per cent on our present 
tariff prices for the employing printers of the District;** and appointed 
a committee to revise the scale and call on the employers.' January 7, 
1837, the committee reported that the employers had agreed to the new 
scale, and it was ordered printed. (See Appendix B, No. 6.) It is im- 
possible to ignore the evidence of the slowness of the world*s affairs in 
those days when we reflect that this was the first change in price list 
adopted by the society since the original one of 181 5, and that was but 
a schedule of prices already paid and had been in existence for several 
years. Wage scales that last twenty-two years without alteration will 
not be numerous in this century. 

February 4, 1837, the Tjrpographical Society at Lexington, Ky., sent 
out a circular, which, like the one from Columbia, S. C, does not state 
clearly when the society was formed. 

In 1838 the St. Louis (Mo.) Typographical Association sent out a 
protest against a perpetual "ratting** of printers who had conducted 
themselves honorably in other cities. The occasion of this was that a 

instructed to say, that, while the^ wish you success in your undertak- 
ing, they do not feel diemselves lustified in offering you any pecuniary 
aid; nor do they feel willing to abet in bringing into operation anything 
that would encroach upon the rights of those who have given years of 
labor and privation to acquire a knowledge of a business which Uiey had 
reason to believe would yield them a support in after life. You propose 
to distribute and set type by machinery! Shade of the immortal Faust, 
thou art forever eclipsed. But should vour invention prove beneficial 
to the craft, we will nail you as a benefactor. Your professions of re- 
gard for this society, and the craft at large, are duly appreciated. 
Yours respectfully, in behalf of Col. Typo. So., 

David H. Hanlon, 
Corresponding Secretary, 

a As indicative of the cost of living, the prices quoted from the 
central market at Washington, D. C, September 18, 1837, are here re- 
produced: "Beef, from 6J4 to i2}4 cents per pound; corned beef, 8 
cents; veal, 6^ to 10 cents; pork, 12 cents; mutton, 6^ to 10 cents per 
pound; lamb, 50 to 75 cents per quarter; ham, 14 cents per pound; but- 
ter 20 to 25 cents; butter, print, 31^ to 37^ cents; lard, 12^ cents 
per pound; chickens, $2 to $3 per dozen; eggs, i^ cents; corn (greeii). 
12^ cents per dozen; potatoes, 50 cents per bushel; sweet potatoes, 37^ 
cents per peck; com meal, $1.12^ per bushel; rye meal, 80 cents per 
bushel.*' 
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printer who bad worked in the Duff Green plant in Washingfton, D. C, 
in 1836 or 1837, went to St. Louis, Mo., and obtained a situation, when 
it was discovered he was on the rat list sent out from Washington. 
The St. Louis society testified that the man had "conducted himself hon- 
orably" in St. Louis, and wanted to know how long the rat list was ex- 
pected to last. The Washington society in reply granted its permission 
to the St. Louis association to accept this man as a member, and annulled 
its rat list of 1836. 

May 4, 1839, the Washington society adopted the "chapel system.** 
From Louisville, Ky., came a letter stating that the Louisville Typo- 
graphical Association was formed April i, 1839. "There having been 
heretofore two societies in this city, which now exist no more, we have 
organized upon entirely different lines." During the year several so- 
cieties were heard from for the first time, some only recently organized, 
while others appear to have been in existence for some time. Vicksburg, 
Miss., for instance, sent tmt a "rat list" and asked for an exchange of 
same; Columbus, Ohio, was first heard of July 6, 1839, the letter not be- 
ing preserved in the minutes. Detroit, Mich., sent out a strike notice 
stating that the association had been compelled to strike for Wages due 
and unpaid. Rochester, N. Y., reported that an organization had just 
been effected; as did Frankfort, Ky., and Tallahassee, Fla. The letter 
of the latter organization, with the reply of the Washington society to 
that of Frankfort, Ky., are of sufficient importance to reproduce here in 
full; as is also a letter of the Washington society to the Boston Typo- 
graphical Society, which was organized in 1838.(0) 

a Below is a copy of the letter received from the Tallahassee (Fla.) 
association, giving rates of wages and cost of living at that time: 

Tallahassbk, November 50, 1839. 
Gentlemen — The journeymen printers of Tallahassee have formed 
themselves into an association for the purpose of regulating prices, as 
well as for their general benefit. They have also instructed me to ad- 
dress you, in behalf of the association, to beg that you will warn those 
who feel desirous of coming to this place, against the propriety of do- 
ing so under an engagement for less than the prices we have adopted, 
which are $18 per week — that they will have to pay here, for board, 
from $6 to ?io per week; clothing and other expenses double^ and often- 
times trdble to that of the northern prices, and all other thmgs in pro- 
portion. 

In craving the endeavors of your excellent association ifi our be- 
half, I am, sir, in the name of the Florida Typographical Association, 
Most respectfully, your obt. serH., 

S. I. NowuK, Sec'y. 
To THE VmstvsTrr and Members 

OF THE Wash. Typo. Society, 



The following is in reply to a letter from ^ralikfott, iKy.: 

W«sHT«rGTow, "Octbhet 6, ^(39. 

D*AR SfR— Mr. Jefferson laid your ch-cdlar and letter betore the 

Columbia Typographical Society last evening; and our members were 

much gratified on being informed of a new auxiliary in the "profession 

of letters." We look to your section of country with as much soticitttde 
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The most important event of this year (1839), however, in view of 
the continued apprenticeship troubles* was the action of the New Or- 

as we do to the north for the advancements of our interests; and are 
pleased to pereeive in each a proper attention evinced to the subject. A 
new society was formed in Boston about a year ago and it now numbers 
seventy members. The old one was comiK>sed of a few journeymen and 
of master workmen, "who now control its operations, thereby destroy- 
ing the purposes for which it was established.** The Boston circular 
remarks that the journeymen are "now prcpjared to assert their rights, 
which they have too long neglected.** This mav be called "a * in 
the east.'* Since that period three other societies have been established, 
of which yours is one. 

While we are receiving^ such jpleasing iatelHgence, wt indulge the 
hope that the recommendations of the national society have been re- 
garded in framing the local constitutions. Among those the regulation 
of apprentices is jurominMit: Every bov to tfbrve for five years, to be 
bound to his employer in due form af law, and to serve until 21 years 
of age. The employers of Washington have sanctioned it. and those 
elsewhere will, auo, if thev be made to understand how miportant it 
will be to their kiterests and to ours. 

In behalf of the Columbia Typographical Society, wishing you suc- 
cess and everything which may advance your prosperity, I am« gentle- 
men, yours respectfully, 

I. A. GoaaiGHT, 
CQr. S€c, C\ T. S9€i€ty. 

Mbssbs. Wif. Blanchabp and J. R. Watson, 

Frankfort, Ky. 



The following is in reply to a circular sent out by the Boston so- 
ciety as reorganized in 1838: 

. Washington, October 6, 1839. 
To the Members of the Boston Typographical Society : 

Gentlemen — The circular from your association was read to our so- 
ciety last evening. The members were particularly pleased with its 
spirit, as much from the fact of a new ally to our cause as from the ex- 
pression that a "portion of the journeymen, animated by the noble ex- 
ample set them by their brethren of the south, have at fast awoke from 
their supineness, and are now prepared to assert and maintain their just 
rights, which they too lon^ have neglected." It is from the north that 
we have most to fear — it is in that section of country so many innova- 
tions are made upon the profession; and it is there where journeymen 
—many of them — have remained passive to the employer's injustice. 
But, happily, in this age of reform, the "printer's trade" partakes of its 
influence, and every day develops some improvement in his condition. 
Typographical societies are increasing everywhere, and all seem ani- 
matedf by the same principJe of action. 

The employers of this city have acquiesced in our proposition (sug- 
gested by the national society) that every apprentice shall be bound to 
his employer in due form of law — ^to serve five years — till 21. In a few 
years, if this rule be generally adopted and adhered to, the important 
benefits resulting from it will be manifest. This is the great object to 
which we should direct our attention, as it will eventually extirpate rats, 
two-thirders, and runaway apprentices; and then we shall "see the day 
when the craft, and every member of it, shall be respected, as we are 
convinced they possess the ability*' to effect the reformation. 

In behalf of the Columbia Typographical Society, wishing you every 
suceese, and hoping, with you, '*that a good feeling may pervade the 
journeymen printers of the union,** I subscribe myself. 

Respectfully yours, I. A. Gobright, 

Cor, Sec, Col, T, S. 
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leans Typographical Association. September i, 1838, this organization 
sent out a circular letter notifying all societies that it was on strike 
against one office in the city, that of David Felt & Co. August 3, 1839, 
it sent out a "rat circular/* doubtless growing out of the same difficulty. 
In its constitution as revised September 14, 1839 (see Appendix A, No. 7» 
where this is reproduced in full), this association prohibits (art. 12) any 
member from working "on any English daily morning paper, on which 
any apprentices may be employed.** This is a far more radical solution 
than has been attempted by any typographical union of today, except 
that of New York city, where apprenticeship is abolished in daily news- 
paper offices by agreement, and in Philadelphia, where the union consti- 
tution prohibits them. January 8, 1840, the Boston association sent let- 
ters asking for wage scale and stating it was making a list of wages 
paid in all cities. Jackson (Miss.) Typographical Association was organ- 
ized in 1840. The collapse of the National Society disheartened the lo- 
cal societies and gave the "benefit** faction, or the "alimoners,** as they 
were called, the floor and the argument for a year or two. 

April 4, 1840, the Mobile (Ala.) association, and June 6 of the 
same year the New York association, each sent out "rat circulars** as a 
result of strikes in which both organizations seem to have gotten their 
death blow. Nowhere, outside of New Orleans, was the apprentice 
trouble settled or even mollified, and even there it was controlled only 
in the morning newspaper offices. The Washington society was permit- 
ting special exceptions to its apprentice regulations; and in Philadelphia, 
society members were working with boys and "two-thirders** until it was 
said there were just journeymen enough in an office to tell the appren- 
tices what to do. The whole subject was chaotic. In January, 1842, the 
Washington society appointed a committee to go over the entire matten ^ 
The "alimoners" had a majority of the committee and were for the repeal 
of all laws attempting to regulate trade affairs of this kind. The mi- 
nority report was for strict enforcement. Taken together, these reports 
form the most important document of this period on the subject. Not 
only do we get here an inside view of the workings of the two factions 
in the societies of the early printers, but we get a view of the situation 
as seen by those most interested. For that reason the report, notwith- 
standing its length, is given below: 

"The committee appointed upon the apprentice regulations at the 
last stated meeting submitted the two following reports, which were re- 
ceived: 

"The committee of the Columbia Typographical Society, to whom 
the following resolution was referred, viz.: 'Resolved, That this society 
appoint a committee to inquire into and report upon, the expediency of 
either modifying, repealing or more rigidly enforcing the apprentice 
regulations of the said society* — ask permission of the society respect- 
fully to present their views in the following report: 

^*That your committee, in accordance with the above resolution, have 
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duly considered the matter referred to them, and given to it that atten- 
tion which the importance of the subject demands. That your committee 
consider the above-named regulations were recommended by the general 
convention of printers, with the intention, (in connection with other 
measures,) to tmite the societies of the different cities for the advance- 
ment of the interests of the craft; and could only be beneficial by gen- 
eral adoption. That such has not been the case is evident to everyone, 
for they have only been carried out by one society besides this. That, 
as said project of union has totally failed of success, this society is un- 
der no obligations to other societies to enforce said regulations. That 
this society, itself, having violated the regulations in the case of the 
boy (Bailey) taken into the office of Mr. Allen, and failed to enforce 
them in numerous other instances where they have been openly violated, 
can not now, with any hope of success, resolve to enforce them. Can 
this society demand of employers an adherence to regulations that the 
society was the first to violate? These regulations, by mutual agreement 
between them, were equally binding upon this society and employers; 
but, by your own act, in the opiniqn of your committee, you have ab> 
solved the employers from all obligation to adhere to them. When vio- 
lations of said regulations have occurred, and been reported to this 
society, you have, more than once, appointed committees to confer with 
the employers on the subject, but without any satisfactory result. Some- 
have promised to comply with the wishes of the sqciety; others have* 
treated jron with contemptuous silence, and all have continued to vio-' 
late the apprentice regulations, as long as it was their interest to do so. 
That, in the opinion of your committee, the aforesaid regulations operate 
in favor of the employer, and against the interests of the journeymen: 
the long term of apprenticeship and the legal power given to the master 
to make the apprentice serve the full term of five years* certainly offer» 
greater inducements to employers to take apprentices, and bring them in 
competition with journeymen, than the old system, under which — the 
term of apprenticeship depending altogether on the will of the boy, the 
master possessing no legal power to detain him — there was less induce- 
ment to bring apprentices in competition with journeymen; In a word, 
the regulations, as they now stand, are a dead letter, and as long as 
they remain in, and are acknowledged by, this society, as a part of its 
constitution, without, at the same time, enforcing them, they are a dis- 
grace and- reproach to us. That, in the opinion of your committee, it is 
inexpedient to modify or enforce said regulations. That, in the opinion 
of your committee, if this society, in its wisdom, should see fit to repeal 
the said regulations, it will settle all differences now existing between 
this society and employers in relation to apprentices, prevent future col- 
lisions of the same nature; still the murmurs and dissatisfaction of a 
large and respectable minority of this society; and give peace and good 
feelings where we have long had agitation and angry contention. 

"In conclusion, your committee would respectfully recommend the 
following reisolution for adoption, and ask to be discharged from the 
further consideration of the subject: 'Resolved,. That the apprentice 
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regulations of the Columbia Typographical Society be, and they are 
hereby* repealed.' 

"C. W. C. DuKNHfCTOK, 

"John T. C. Clask, 

Committge. 

**A minority of the committee of the Columbia Typographical So' 
ciety, to whom was referred the subject of a repeal or modification of 
the apprentice regulations of said society, respectfully befls beave to re- 
port: 

'That he has given the matter hit most #firioua attention and 
weighed all the arguments that presented t h en s clvfa to hia mind; for 
and against these regulations, in the calm balanf:« oi i^eflection^ For 
the repeal of the regulations, there appear to exist the foUo.win9 reasons: 
Fisrst, because the regulations were framed to meet a general law on the 
subject, to be in force in all cities throughout the Union, wberei|s said 
general law has only been complied with in one city besides this. Sec- 
ond, because the regulations were not made in accordance with long- 
established usage, either in this or in any other a^ ^d country, but 
were merely got up as an experiment, which expi^riment hais failed to 
stand the test of five years' successful application. Third, because this 
society has itself specially authorized an infraction of the reg^^atipna in 
one instance and not promptly condemned theiir iniraption. ii^ other in- 
stances. Fourth, because a very respectable mix^rit^f in this society, in 
number and character, have always regarded the regulations as irregu- 
lar, and not within the purview of the <»ociety's original jurisdiction — a 
minority which has sufficiently increased of Ute to cs|ll for some con- 
cession, or else the most convincing arguments, from the majority. 

"These reasons appear to be of such weight as to entitle them to. 
great consideration. The closing part of the last season might ^eem to 
many particularly cogent as regards the mere expediency of repeal, from 
the fact that the regulations of a society of operatives can scarcely ever 
be beneficial or effective, unless approved by two-thirds of thqse who are 
to carry them into effect. The undersigned has been mindful of the 
strength of the reasons in favor of repeal, and also of the deduction 
which may be naturally drawn from the closmg portion of the last; but 
he has deemed it due to the investigation in which he is engaged, to 
turn to the other side, and see what reasons may be off^ed for the re- 
tention said maintenance of these regulations. They may be stated. as 
follows: First, the regulations prevent a too riQ>id multiplication of 
journeymen, by withdra>ving from parents and guardians the imduce* 
ment of putting boys to the business as a temporary stay or relief, who, 
having served a couple of years, are turned out to compete with journey- 
men of more mature experience. Second, they improve the quality of 
such apprentices as do serve, by affording them ample time to learn their 
business, a complete knowledge of which always stimulates them, in 
every situation in life, to a regard for the honor of the craft. Third, 
masters will readily start the printing business with apprentices only, 
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wbcn tiiay can tFaatfer or abandon such apprentices at-will. Fourth, 
boys who are initiated into the business from temporary expediency* be- 
sidflf fat glii d ing jfiw^cymsa to a certain eacten^ while serving their ap- 
prei^ticeship« ffsqufsnt^y return, on the failure of other business, at a 
time wl^en tliosf whp have made it the business of their lives can 
scarcely procure employment at it^-thereby increasing the general dis- 
tress apAoag tha craft. Fifth, this society, from its foundation up to a 
very short peviod befora the a<k^on' of these regulations, showed its 
partiaji^ for Wng a|>prenticeships by requiring four jFoars of such serv- 
ice to be oof of the cons^tuent quali^cationa of memberships Sia^th, 
tha small number 0$ apprentices now, in this city, compared with what 
there were when these regulations were established* affords the most 
irrefragable evidence of the efficacy and good result of the regulations. 

*'Tha undersigned, after such a hesitancy as is involved in tha fore- 
going citation of the merits of the case, has concluded to, an4 docs, 
recommend ^XK adherence to the appreitfice regulations. He believes 
they have been productive of much good to the master, the journeyman, 
and Um apprentice: to the master, by increasing his net profit on the 
apprentioe'a labor; to the journeyman, by limiting the nnmber of his 
con}petitpr«i to the apprentice, by affording him a competent experience; 
and to a|]i, throu^ an ameni^ and congenial!^ of sentiment engen- 
der^ by the system. He thinks that their repeal would be but an enter- 
ing wedge to split and divide our society on all the regulations which 
it has established for the general welfare. He also believes there is no 
middle ground. Modification would only multiply the attacks of those 
interested in repeal, as well as the enemies of the society. Special in- 
stances may occur where an exception to the regulations will be neces- 
sary-r-auch ^ where the family to which an apprentice belongs is remov- 
ing from one section of country to another; but in such special instances 
the uxidsrsigned apprehends a vote of two-thirds can readily b« obtained 
to authorize such exception. 

**ln conclusion, the undersigned aska thajt the c^nunittee be dis- 
charged from the further con^deration of the suliaect. 

"(Signed) "F. Jefferson. 

"Mr. Pelano offered the following resolution: 'lUsofv^d^ That the 
apprentice regulations be enforced forthwith/ For which Mr. Drew 
offered the following as a substitute: 'Resolved, That a committee of 
vigilance be appointed, to consist of one member of this society in each 
office, in the city, to supervise the admission of apprentices into the re- 
spective offices in which the membera of the committee may be engaged; 
and that, on the admission of a new stpprentice into an office, the com- 
mittee be required to wait upon the enyyloyer, on the authority of the. 
society, and inquire whether such apprentice has been taken in accord- 
ance with the regulations of this society, and to report the same to the 
society; apd ^t said committee also be authorised to pursue a like 
course with regard to those atpprenticqi who ^x% now working in offices 
contrary to the rules of the society.' " 
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Nothing, however, cam^ of it at this time. By resolution the so- 
ciety had appointed a committee November 6, 1841, to make a list of 
all the "journeymen now employed in the several offices of this city 
designating the number that are members of this society, the number 
that have been, but from any cause have ceased to be members; and the 
number that have never been attached to the society." 

April 2f 1842, a resolution to prohibit members from working with 
non*members after January i, 1843, was introduced, this being the first 
attempt in Washington to discriminate against merely non>union men as 
distinguished, of course, from '*rats," or men working iinder the scale. 
The argument of the resolution is identical with that used by unions 
against the non-union man today: 

"Whbsbas, Experience has clearly demonstrated that it has been 
only by the formation and continuance of the Col. Typ. So. that the 
craft have been enabled to attain their present prosperous condition, in 
a moral and pecuniary point of view, in this city; and 

"Whereas, A crisis has arrived in the affairs of the profession, 
which calls for a rally of all members of the craft in support of the 
constitution and regulations of the society; and believing that all who 
work at the business in this city are benefited by the existence of said 
society, and bound, both by honor and interest, to contribute to its sup- 
port. Therefore, 

"i. Resolved, That every person working at the business will be re- 
quired to make application to join this society within one month from 
the time of his commencing work at any office in this city, at a regular 
stated meeting of the society. 

"2. Resolved, That on the refusal or neglect of any to comply with 
the regulation contained in the foregoing resolution, or in ease of the 
rejection of such applicant, the members of this society shall cease to 
work in any office where such person may be employed. 

"3. Resolved, That the foregoing resolution go into effect, as an 
amendment to the constitution, on the xst day of January, 1843." 

As a similar resolution was introduced in 1847, this, if passed (the 
minutes do not show whether it was or not), does not appear to have 
been very effective, but is none the less indicative of the sentiment of 
the time. 

In New York city early in 1844 the Franklin Tsrpographical Asso- 
ciation had been founded for the purpose of securing an advance in 
wages. The scale, which was 28 cents per 1,000 ems and $11 a week, 
was agreed upon at a meeting held April 13, 1844, to take effect April 
15. At a meeting held on the latter date the following resolutions were 
passed: 

"Whereas, The Franklin Typographical Association have designated 
the xsth day of April, 1844, as the time for the revised scale of prices 
to go into operation; and 
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*^HEREAS, It is necessary for the association, to protect those who 
may be thrown out of employment in consequence thereof. Therefore, 

**Resolved, That all persons who may be thrown out of employment 
in consequence of demanding the advance designated in the scale, be 
requested to report themselves to the board of management at Stoneal's 
Hotel, Fulton street, on Monday, April 15, X844, between the hours of 
10 a. m. and xo p. m. to receive such information, instructions and as- 
sistance as circumstances may require. 

"Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to ihake arrange- 
ments for the firing a salute of xoo guns on Monday, April 15, 1844, hi 
honor of the large number of the generous and liberal employers who 
have already signified their willingness to pay the new scale." 

This firing of guns was premature, if intended as a celebration of 
victory. May 6, 1844, the association opened reading rooms and a 
house of call at No. X09 Nassau street for the use of all the journeymen 
printers, and where "members of the association out of employment are 
requeated to call and register their names and addresses." It was, ih 
fact, a "headquarters of the strikers" such as we know today. Matters 
grew worse and worse for the association. July 22 the following "ad- 
dress" was issued: 

"The corresponding secretary of the Franklin Typographical Asso- 
ciation having been duly appointed by the board of managers to confer 
with certain printers concerning prices, respectfully submits the follow- 
ing report: 

"Saturday morning, July 20, I called on John F. Trow, the corpora- 
tion printer, and stated to him that I had been appointed by the associa- 
tion, to inquire of him if there was any truth in the rumor that he was 
about to reduce prices in his book office. He answered me very haugh- 
tily, 'Suppose there is?' I said that I did not come to explain why he 
should not reduce prices, but merely to ask what truth there was in the 
rumor. Again he replied, 'Suppose there is?' I asked him if that was 
his only answer. He replied that he acknowledged no right in the as- 
sociation to ask him questions; that the association had been the cause 
of difficulty in his office, and that he was determined to 'set his face 
against' this or any other association that should assume the right of 
dictation as to what men should receive for their labor. He should 'set 
his face against the association.' He held that he had the right to pay 
what he pleased for work, and that no one had a right to say a word in 
the matter; and he was 'determined to set his face against the associa- 
tion.' 

"After this ebullition of superfluous breath, the gentlemanly corpo- 
ration printer set his back against me and I walked off. 

"Printers of New York I have you no interest in this matter? A 
portion of your number, by great exertion formed an association — upon 
a liberal and benevolent plan — ^have adopted a scale of prices to which 
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thete very meo acceded, and which every honorable eoiployer ooaaiders 
fair and juat. 

"Thia scale of pricea will put more money in your pocket in a month 
than the aaaociation wall take from you in & whole year. 

"If you who are not members of our association would come up and 
join — ^if you would help yourselvea fight your own battles^-we might 
give such anawer as would effectually convince Mr. John F. Trow, and 
others of his belief, that free and indepe^cnt meth men who earn an 
honeft livelihood by the sweat Qf their br^w, h^ve ^ vigl^t to dictate to 
fellpw*men.— «ye though their ndmea he not Ua^QP^. W SQveral times 
in. gocgeouaness of gold leaf and bla<;k paint upoa the waU^ of a four- 
story building, 

"But if the mass of journeymen printers will remain idle in this 
businesa— ii they will ahutk all opportunity for bcne^ing tl*ww5*lves — 
tlita they must submit tp be insolently tol4 that they h^vo no cig^ to 
a«k % fair return for their labor, that th^ WUSt Ujt% wh<^ tlieii; was- 
ters qhooae to offer, and be alUnt; they muat be conteut to cring,^ before 
the soulless tyrant who by any meami way hftppen to poMeaa control 
over a case of type and a rickety press; they mtjst be content to live or 
die, to feast or starve, as the greed and avarice of the employer may 
dictate. 

"Fellow-journeymen! have you not as fair a right to sunlight and 
shade, to air and existence as any other breathing mortal? If so, then 
protect that righ,t, for it is in danger. The men who would deprive you 
of a portion of your haJ^d-e^rned wages, were willing for their Qwn in- 
terests to pay the scale at the time of its adoption. 

"Business was brisk then, work was plenty, and men were in de- 
mand. Now work is scaree, and for that reason these fellows would cut 
down your wages! as if the laborer was responsible for the decrease of 
business, and his wife and children must be punished and starved so 
that the employer's account of profits and gain may foot up as they did 
when business was good. Oh, charitable, enlightened, benevolent logic 
that would reduce the compensation for work because work is scarce. 

"In view of these circumstances, we call upon the journeymen print- 
ers of New York to come up, not to help us individually, nor for the 
purpose of parade or display, but come up for the benefit of yourselves, 
for your own protection, for the protection of your wives and children — 
for the protection of their honor — for the protection of the honor and the 
dignity of labor, and the^character of freemen; all of which are endan- 
gered by the illiberal, selfish and unjust actions of a certain number of 
, purse-proud mortal^. 

"T. F. Ottarson, 
"Corresponding Secretary/* 

The last meeting of this militant association, so far as can be 
learned, was held December 21, 1844. About this time, or possibly in 
i$43f an attempt waa made to found a national secret society, to be 
composed of picked men from the local asaociationa in all cities, and 
to be called "The Order of Faust." The move was started in New 
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York City, and it is said that such of the leaders as were approached 
in Albany, Washington, Cincinnati, Boston and niiladelphia were 
ready to join and to found co-ordinate branches. Only rnmoni of it 
ever reached the surface, and if such secret society was ever rtally 
formed it did not get beyond New York, and never exerted any in- 
fluence. 

The years from 1844 to 1847 were remarkable for nothing but the 
same old temporizing struggle over apprentices, and the ever-swelling 
army of "two-thirders," which was augmented continuously from 
the apprentices. In 1845, in Washington, a group of printers forming 
a committee from the society were arrested upon a charge of "con- 
spiracy," as the result of an attempt to enforce the society's appren- 
ticeship regulations, which all of the employers (including those caus- 
ing the arrest) had agreed to for years, but which nobody, not even 
the society, had paid much attention to. The extent to which appren- 
tices were substituted for journeymen, as compared with the present 
time, can be best realized by reference to an incident in Detroit, Mich. 
In 1846 the apprentices struck on a Detroit newspaper, and pul)lication 
was suspended for two days because there were not journeymen enough 
to do the work. November 22, 1847, the Albany (N. Y.) association 
sent out a letter stating that contractors had taken the state printing 
at 17 cents per 1,000 ems, and were hiring boys at $3 a week to do the 
work. The next year the Albany union limited the number of appren- 
tices. In 1847 the Baltimore association adopted a constitutional 
amendment limiting apprentices at the ratio of one apprentice to each 
three journeymen. In the convention of 1850 the Baltimore delegates, 
as well as those of Albany, urged limitation, and referred to that of 
their own unions, but without mentioning the ratio. Mr. H. T. Ogden, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, who was a delegate to the convention of 1850, in 
an interview for this report kindly supplied this important information. 
Mr. Ogden went to Cincinnati in 1847, and his first emplo]rment was in 
a job office where there were three journeymen and five boys, called 
apprentices, but were only so in name. Mr. Ogden thinks that was 
about the ratio throug^hout the Middle West at that time. Few offices 
had more than one or two journeymen. He remembers that in the best 
office in Lexington, Ky., in 183^, there was one journeyman and five ap- 
prentices in the news composing rooms and one joitrneyman and one 
apprentice in the job room. In 1847 Mr. Ogden corresponded with the 
Baltimore union and got its apprenticeship limitation rule, which was 
adopted by the Cincinnati union in 1848. In 1849 there seems to have 
been a rivalry between the radical and conservative elements, the 
former wishing to further restrict apprentices by increasing the ratio to 
X to 4. Mr. Ogden was the candidate of the "i to 3" party, and was 
elected president of the union. The Cincinnati scale in 1848 was $xo 
a week. The scale for 1853 will be found in Appendix B, No. 12, 

In 1848 the Typographical Union of Boston was organized. A 
preliminary meeting to discuss organization was held December 8, 1848, 
at the residence of Mr. Henry K. Oliver, who later became the first 
chief of the first bureau of the statistics of labor. Final organization 
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was effected December i6, 1848, with approximately sixty members. The 
prices paid at' that time were 2$ cents per 1,000 ems to first-class jour- 
neymen in the best offices and 16 54 cents to "two-thirders," who out- 
numbered the journeymen about two to one. The union issued a cir- 
cular in December, 1848, in which it said: 

"There are in Boston 156 journeymen working 12 hours each 
day and 7 days each week, who receive on an average of $9.25 per 
week. There are 325 journeymen working 10 hours each day and 6 
days each week, who receive on an average of $6 per week." 

The scale of prices demanded by the union in 1849 was 28 cents 
per 1,000 ems, with a weekly rate of $13 on morning papers; for even- 
ing and semi- weekly papers, 28 cents per l,ooo, and $10 for weekly rate. 
Job offices and weekly papers paid the same piece rate, or $9 a week 
on weekly rate; time work was 20 cents an hour. 

The Pittsburg (Pa.) Typographical Association, formed in 1849, 
issued a scale of prices, which is reproduced in Appendix B, No. 8. 
This union proposed at first only a three-year indentured apprentice- 
ship for all boys employed in offices; but in 1850 or 1851 adopted a 
limitation of apprentices at "i to 3." The Boston union of 1848 tried 
to solve its problems by refusing to admit to membership any who had 
not served a four-year apprenticeship and had recommendations as a 
good printer. It is difficult to see how this would solve the problem 
of the "two-thirder," who was content to remain a two-thirder and out 
of the union, however, as it is not at all clear that members refused 
to work with non-union men at first, and certainly not with non-union 
men who claimed to be only apprentices, as the "two-thirders," when 
driven to defense, invariably did. In 1849 the Boston union had a 
long and bitter strike to enforce its new scale. 

December 29, 1849, a meeting attended by 27 compositors from 
the daily newspaper offices was held in New York City to discuss 
organization and the prospects of securing a uniform scale of wages 
throughout the city. This was accomplished January 19, 1850, by the 
organization of the New York Typographical Union (now "Big Six") 
and the adoption of a scale calling for 32 cents per 1,000 ems, which 
the employers acceded to without friction. Hon. Horace Greeley, having 
accepted an invitation to do so, was elected its first president; "working 
cards" with his signature as president still exist and are greatly prized 
by their owners, (a) 

oThc New York Tribune of January 21, 1850, contains the follow- 
ing notice of the organization and condensation of the constitution 
adopted: 

At a meeting of the New York Printers* Union held on Saturday 
evening, January 19, 1850, the following officers were elected: President, 
Horace Greeley; vice-president, Edgar H. Rogers; recording secretary, 
William H. Prindlc; hnancial secretary, R. Cunningham; corresponding 
secretary, George Johnson; treasurer, Thomas N. Rooker. 

CONSTITUTION OF THB NEW YORK PRINTERS* UNION. 

The objects of the union shall be the maintenance of a fair rate of 
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A typographical union existed in San Francisco, Cal., and one in 
Trenton, N. J.» in 1850; but whether organized in that year or not, is 
not known. The San Francisco scale of wages was $5 a day. Likewise 
the printers of Savannah, Ga., and those of Syracuse, N. Y., report or- 
ganization and trouble in September, 1850, but do not clearly indicate 
bow long they had been organized. 

'wages, the assistance and encouragement of good workmen, the support 
of members in sickness and distress, the relief of deserving printers 
who may visit our city in search of employment, the establishment of a 
library for the use and instruction of members, and to use everv means 
in our power which may tend to the elevation of printers in the scale 
of social life. 

1. The officers of this union shall consist of a president, vice-presi- 
dent, a recording secretary^ a financial secretary, a corresponding secre- . 
tary, a treasurer, a financial committee of three to serve one year, a 
visiting committee of seven to serve for three months, a relief commit- 
tee of five to serve for six months, and a board of five trustees to be 
elected annually. 

2. The regular meetings of the union are to be held on the first and 
third Saturdays of each month^ and special meetings may at any time 
be called, at the request of six members, signified in writing to the 
president. 

3. Eleven members shall constitute a quorum for the transacting of 
business. 

4. The initiation fee is $1, and application for admission mav be 
made through any member, the applicant first depositing in the hands of 
the financial secretary the sum ot $1. 

5. At the next meeting after his proposition the union shall take 
his request into consideration and it shall thereupon be balloted for by 
ball ballots, and if the applicant shall receive three-quarters of all the 
ballots, he shall be entitled to a certificate of membership. 

6. Any printer who has attained the age of 21 years, who is in 
sound health, and of good moral standing in society, may become a mem- 
ber by complying with the requirements of the constitution. 

7. Members may pay their dues monthly if they prefer it, and 
should the liabilities of the union in consequence of benefits to sick and 
superannuated members exceed the receipts thereof, then three-quarters 
of the members present at a regular meeting, or at a special (in which 
not less than twenty members shall form a quorum) shall have power to 
lay an assessment not to exceed the sum of $2 in any one year upon 
every member of the union in addition to all other constitutional dues. 

8. In addition to the initiation fee of |i, the sum of $6.50 per an- 
num will be required from each member as dues, payable quarterly on 
the first Saturday of April, July, October and January. 

9. Members who are rendered unable to work by sickness shall re- 
ceive the sum of $4 per week, and in case of death of a member's wife, 
$20. In case of the death of a member an assessment of 25 cents upon 
each member will be made for defraying the funeral expenses. The 
surplus, if any, to go into the general fund. 

10. No member shall be entitled to receive any benefits until he 
shall have been a member one year. 

11. Whenever a new member is proposed a committee of investiga- 
tion of the members shall be appointed to inquire into the qualifications 
of the candidate and report in writing at the next regular meeting. 

12. The widows and orphans of members who are qualified at the 
time of their decease shall, upon the recommendation of a committee 
appointed to investigate the circumstances, be allowed such assistances 
as the union may from time to time direct 

13. This union may at any future time adopt a scale of prices for 
the governance of the trade: and any printer who may be working for 
less than such scale shall not be considered a proper person to oe a 
member of this union. 
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The present tsrpographkal union in Philadelphia was organized 
August 10, 1850, adopting a constitution and by-laws (reproduced in 
Appendix A, No. 8), and price list, which is given in full in Appendix 
B, No. 9. This constitution limits apprentices, and prohibits its mem- 
bers from working with "two-thirders." The union was immediately in- 
volved in a strike. September 18, 1850, there were 425 members en- 
rolled and 30 journeymen who had refused to join, but were not work- 
ing below the scale. September 21 the "vigilance committee" reported 
55 "two-thirders" and 60 unbound boys in the printing offices of the 
city, and gave name and detailed personal description of each. The 
strike lasted into December, when the committee reported to the union 
that it could not win the strike with the demands as they then stood; 
recommending the repeal of the limitation on ai^rentices, that being the 
one demand most bitterly opposed by employers, and the one which 
alienated public sentiment. The sections of the by-laws limiting appren- 
tices were repealed, as the union was unable by strike to enforce them. 
September 28, 1850, the New Yoric union issued a call for a national 
convention, Boston and Philadelphia joining in the call. 

The National Convention of Journeymen Printers of the United 
States met December 2, 1850, in New York City, with delegates from 
unions in the following cities: New York City; Albany, N. Y.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Trenton, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa., and Louisville, Ky. The 
cities heard from by letters read in convention were Boston, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Washington and Qncinnati. The time of the convention 
of 1850 was largely taken up with the discussion of. a pr<q>osition to 
limit the number of apprentices. Mr. Conway, of Baltimore, started it 
by offering the following resolution: 

"Resolved, That the principle now in successful operation m Balti- 
more city, limiting the number of apprentices in the various printing 
offices, be earnestly recommended to the trade throti^out the country." 

All the delegates seemed to favor limiting apprentices, but some 
construed the resolution as committing the convention to the Balti- 
more plan of restriction, and otfhers wanted the local unions to quietly 
adopt the plan without the publicity which the adoption of the reso- 
lution by the national convention would recite. This was the view of 
the Philadelphia delegates, one of whom, Mr. Keyes, objected princi- 
pally to the Baltimore method and introduced the substitute resolution 
which finally passed, as foHows: 

"Resolved, That the limiting of the ntunber of apprentices be ear- 
nestly recommended to the varioos unions throug h out the coimtrjr, for 
their adoption." 

The report says: "All agreed as to its uttKty and justke; the only 
question was as to its expediency." The Philadelphia delegate espe- 
cially, "though favorable to the principle in itself, was opposed to its 
being so openly proclaimed. He thought it would be employed to injure 
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the trade.** It will be remembered Philadelphia had just lost a strike on 
this issue. The Baltimore delegates were divided on the wisdom of 
openly demanding the restriction, Mr. Conway, however, carrying the 
question by an address in which he said: 

"The gentlemen on the other side urge that it should be adopted by 
the different unions quietly, without exciting attention to the subject. 
He thought that the adoption of it by the different unions would excite 
more attention and hostility than the mere recommendation of it, by 
thb convention. But he did not think we could be injured by any 
opposition which either its adoption or its recommendation might pro- 
voke. The same objection might be urged to every measure of re- 
form which was proposed. If we are going to be regulated in our 
actions by the opinions of the employing class, and those whom they 
control, we might as well go home at once and submit ourselves entirely 
to established usages. * * * , If there were people hostile to this 
[limiting apprentices], so were there people hostile to the assembling of 
this convention, or to the adoption of any measure calculated to redeem 
the trade from the control of the capitalist. We are not here to con- 
sult their selfish views, but our own interests, in our actions upon this 
as well as all other measures. 

"The New York delegates described the apprentice situation in that 
city and favored the resolution calling for a limitation. 'Too many print- 
ers have been manufactured of late years. New York City affords a 
miserable proof of this fact. The system is prolific of "rats." Let ap- 
prentices be limited and journeymen would be in demand. The price of 
labor would be increased and placed in a position which would enable 
it to compete successfully with the power of capital.' " 

The resolution was adopted, and the printers' organizations from 
1850 stood committed to the principle of limiting the number of appren- 
tices as a defense against what had amounted to child labor, although 
the local unions of Baltimore, Albany, New Orleans and Cincinnati had 
been acting upon this principle for several years previously. 

After debates and amendments, the convention finally agreed upon 
the following: 

"Resolved, That this convention recommend to our brethren 
throughout the country the formation of unions on the following basis: 

"Resolved, That a standing national executive committee, of three 
from each state, be appointed to enforce the execution of all resolu- 
tions of this convention, bearing upon the different sections here repre- 
sented; to gather information on all matters of interest to the trade; to 
report the same quarterly to the different unions, and to the next con- 
vention when it assembles; to make arrangements for the assembling of 
the next convention, and also to attend to whatever else the convention 
may direct, during the interim between the adjournment of this and the 
assembling of the next convention. 

"Resolved, That this convention strenuously urge the journeymen 
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printers of every city and town in the United States (provided there 
are six or more employed in such place) to form themselves into unions 
and establish connection with each other for the purpose of securing 
tmited action upon every question involving the interests of the trade; 
and that on and after the ist day of February, 1851, no journeyman 
printer, coming from any city or town known to contain the organiza- 
tion provided for above, will be allowed to work in any locality embraced 
within this organization unless he exhibit a certificate of membership 
from the society situated in the place from which he comes/' 

This resolution was the result of a compromise. The committee 
originally appointed by the convention to draft a plan had reported a 
very modest resolution, urging organization. One of the delegates 
from Baltimore, Mr. M. F. Conway, who throughout the proceedings 
advocated the more radical measures, proposed as a substitute for the 
committee report one which would prevent any printer, after Febru- 
ary I, 1 85 1, getting work in any city represented in that convention 
unless he was a member of a union in the town he came from. This 
would compel every town where ten printers were employed to form a 
union if any of the ten should ever desire to get employment in any 
other town or city where a union existed. The New York delegates 
declared such a rule could not be enforced in New York City; the 
union there was not strong enough. Mr. Conway was willing to except 
New York City from the provisions of the resolution, owing to the 
weakness of the organization there. Philadelphia likewise oppos<;d this 
radical action, and finally Delegate Greene, of Louisville, Ky., proposed 
as a substitute the above compromise resolution, which was adopted. 
The interest in this debate is the side light it throws on the relative 
strength of the unions in the various localities then as compared with 
the present, and the exhibition, of good sense by the convention in ruling 
against an extreme measure, which would doubtless have arrayed the 
employers and unorganized printers solidly against it at its very in- 
ception. 

The basis upon which local unions were to be organized was stated 
by resolution, under seven headings, as follows: 

"First. Regulation and adjustment of the different scales of prices, 
so as not to conflict with each other. 

"Second. Giving traveling certificates to their members, in good 
standing, to be legal for one year, which shall recommend the holders 
thereof to assitance and traveling expenses from the union in any 
city or town where they can not obtain work: Provided, Said holders 
have done nothing in the meantime, by a course of intemperance or 
otherwise, to disqualify them from the same, of which fact the national 
executive committee shall notify the unions or societies in other places. 

"Third. Keeping a registry of the names of Vats,* and other un- 
worthy members of the trade, and description of their person, to be 
sent to every union or society in the country, and to be kept by each 
union for reference. 
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*'Fourth. Receiving no stranger as a member of any union or society, 
-who shall not produce a legal certificate of membership from the society 
or union of the place to which he belongs. 

"Fifth. Levying a monthly contribution upon each member, suffi- 
ciently large to enable it to accumulate within two years a sum equiva- 
lent, at least, to $xo for each member, as a reserve fund, in view of 
their being compelled to quit work in vindication of their rights. 

"Sixth. Establishing the right of any sister union or society to call 
upon them for pecuniary assistance, if necessary, to the amount of $1 
from each member: Provided, That all sums thus loaned shall be repaid 
in monthly installments, equivalent to at least 5 per cent of the original 
loan; the first installment to be paid within one month after the diffi- 
culty calling for the loan shall have passed away. 

"Seventh. Granting certificates from one union, to enable the mem* 
bers thereof to become attached to any other, without paying an entrance 
fee, provided the holder intends residing permanently within the bounds 
of the union into which he seeks admission." 

Another important move by this convention was to make a clear- 
cut distinction between trade organizations and benefit associations. 
The early printers were not actuaries, nor had the fine adjustment of 
premium rates to risks and expectancy been made by any one in those 
dasrs; hence the inaccurate calculations at the base of the old benefit 
societies naturally led to charges of bad management of funds, and 
the trade-regulating purposes of organization were swamped and lost 
with the collapse of the '^benefit system." 

After the discussion of a resolution, in which every delegate par- 
ticipated, a substitute resolution was offered and passed unanimously, 
as follows: 

"Resolved, That it be recommended to all tsrpographical trade as- 
sociations to abolish the so-called benefit system." 

The contract system of doing public printing was denounced, al- 
though the convention put on foot a plan by which the combined unions 
of the country were to bid on the Government printing and execute the 
same in a national tmion office in Washington. The establishment of a 
Government Printing Office was denounced, and Congress called upon 
to let the contracts only to "practical printers." The jewel of consist- 
ency did not at all times adorn the proceedings. Numerous plans for 
permanent national organization and extension of the chain of local 
unions were discussed. 

The convention issued an "Address to the journeymen printers of 
the United States," which will be found in full in Appendix A, No. 10. 

This address, which "the committee took the liberty to append" to 
the convention proceedings, and thus preserve, had, they state, "already 
been published in many of the newspapers." It is not the purpose of 
this article to comment on the documents submitted; but as this address 
would be considered extremely radical if issued by the International 
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Typographical Union to-day, and as it is extremely improbable that any- 
thing bordering on some of its sentiments could be passed in that organ- 
ization, it is but fair to call attention to the fact that the lines between 
radicalism and a progressive conservatism were not so clearly defined or 
sharply drawn then as now. An attack upon the wage system of in- 
dustry did not mean then what it means now. Such attacks had been 
and were being made by the humanitarians of that day; and Greeley, 
Dana, Alcott, Thoreau, and all they of the Brook Farm and countless 
other experiments, were decrying the wage system without exciting any- 
body, even themselves. Their plan of establishing co-operative communi- 
ties and groups, like the Brook Farm or the proposed printing office to 
do the Government printing, "abolished the wage system" for individ- 
uals and groups of individuals. It did not matter that their idea was to 
extend these until all would eventually be in some group, since that was 
so palpably impossible or infinitely remote in time that it was a perfectly 
safe subject lor discussion. That these reflections upon the wage sys- 
tem in those days did not mean what the same language would mean 
to-day is shown from the fact that the same convention unanimously 
passed a resolution opposing a Government printing office. There was 
nothing inconsistent about this then, for the theory that the wage 
system can only be ultimately abolished for all by the final absorption 
of industries by organized government had not been definitely formu- 
lated by any school of thinkers in this country at that time. The 
socialists of that day were St. Simonites, not Bellamyites, nor yet 
Carl Marxians. Nevertheless, it is well to note that the history of 
the typographical union is marked by the gradual elimination of gen- 
eral propositions from its councils; the progressively emphatic tight- 
ening of the lines on strictly trade matters. Its strength lies largely 
in its experience and the long line of precedents established, which 
enable it to know the best thing to do and to do that quickly and 
with firmness. It is organized not vaguely at the top by the Interna- 
tional alone, nor solely by the more compact local union; but in every 
union printing office there is a chapel, or office organization, and its 
discipline and control, as well as its attempt to adjust grievances, settle 
troubles, or make agreements begins at the chapel. 

The national executive committee was composed as follows: 

New York.—T, J. Walsh, Albany; Edwin H. Rogers, Peter Mac- 
Donald, New York City. 

Pennsylvania.-^R. B. Smyth, John F. Keyser, W. B. Eckert, Phila- 
delphia. 

New Jersey. — Charles Becbtel, John Hartman, William Gillipsy, 
Trenton. 

Maryland, — M. F. Conway, Frederick Young, John W. Peregoy, 
Baltimore. 

Kentucky, — George E. Greene, J. L. Gibbons, Raymond Lynch, 
Louisville. 

The committee elected M. F. Conway, of Baltimore, as chairman of 
the national executive committee. 

The Second National Convention of Journeymen Printers met in 
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Bal^mor«, September 12, 1851, and organized with Mr. J. L. Gibbons, 
of LoniSTille, Ky., as chairman. Delegates were present representing 
unions in New York City, Albany, Utica, Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgr, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Louisrille, Cincinnati, Richmond, and 
Trenton. A constitution was adopted, which, when ratified by the local 
unions in five states, was to be the basis for a new and permanent or- 
ganization, to be called the National Typographical Union. A copy of 
this document will be found in Appendix A, No. 11. 

Methods for promoting organization among printers and denuncia- 
tions of the systtm of letting public printing by contract to the lowest 
bidder occupied most of the time in their discussion, and little besides 
the adoption of the constitution was done. A minority report from the 
three strongest men on the general committee advised against permanent 
organization and the adoption of a constitution at that convention. 
Only one part of their report is important here. One principal reason 
the minority gave was "that inasmuch as there are but ix unions rep- 
resented in this body, while there must be at least 50 in active opera- 
tion throughout the country, and the unorganized material for as many 
more," the minority did not believe it wise to attempt to construct a 
permanent organization until a larger number of unions could be rep- 
resented. Mr. Henry T. Ogden, of Cincinnati, was one of those sign- 
ing this minority report, and he was interviewed on the statement made 
that "there must be at least 50 unions in active operation" at the time 
of this convention. Mr. Ogden's wonderful memory, reading back 
from 1904 to 1 851 with astonishing clearness, corroborated most em- 
phatically the opinion forced by this investigation. He said: 

"The use of the number 'fifty' was not the result of careful count- 
ing; in fact, was not based upon any actual knowledge. It was a mere 
guess. Mr. Conway, of Baltimore; Mr. Walsh, of Albany, and myself 
thought we had better go slow on permanent constitutions, and as one 
of the arguments, called attention to the mass of unrepresented printers. 
Another thing is that, while the distinction between the old benefit 
society with non-trade-interference constitution and the union idea was 
very clear and strong in 185 1, there was still a hope that all these bene- 
fit societies would unionize their membership bodily as soon as a strong 
national union was formed, and we were still counting on these. Never- 
theless, I doubt if all three of us could have made a list of fifty, even 
counting the benefit societies." 

The apprenticeiship recommendations of the convention of 1851 were 
less radical than those of 1850, the evident policy being to throw every 
important matter over to the convention of 1852. When, however, the 
convention of 1852 assembled it was as the Third National Convention 
of Journesrmen Printers, as the unions from the necessary five different 
states had not yet signed the constitution of 1851 and paid the requi- 
site $S. It was nbt until the fourth day of that convention — ^that is, on 
May 6i 1852 — that the needed signatures were obtained and the National 
Union formed. By resolution, however, the convention on the third 
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day of its session declared itself as acting under the constitution of 
1 85 1. There were delegates from Cincinnati, Indianapolis, New York 
City, Albany, Louisville, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, 
Columbus, Boston, St. Louis, Memphis, Cleveland, and from Richland 
and Ashland, Ky. Not all of these delegates, however seemed inclined 
to take part in the convention, and the permanent organization was 
formed upon definite assurances from but seven unions^ as follows: 
New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Albany, 
and Pittsburg. Prior to the organization of the National Union, hence 
within the scope of this article, the convention adopted a report of the 
"committee on business," eovering many of the questions that have been 
brought down historically to this point. The two most important of 
these resolutions were the following: 

"Second. Resolved, That we discountenance the system known as 
the two-thirds system, and strongly recommend to the subordinate 
unions the propriety of crushing an evil so prejudicial to our interests 
and our rights. 

"Fourth. Resolved, That subordinate tinions be recommended to 
use their influence, as far as possible, to do away with the employment 
of apprentices on daily papers." 

It must not, however, be inferred that either of these problems was 
solved by resolutions. As stated above, on May 6, 1852, the organiza- 
tion of National Journeymen Printers passed into the present National 
Union, and the limit set upon this article is reached. 

Quite a number of local societies and unions, did not immediately 
join in this national movement. The Washington society, which was 
the prime factor in the national organization of 1836, declined to enter 
that of 1850 or 1852, and was the last of the older organizations to join, 
which it did in 1867. In Appendix B will be found the wage scales of this 
society down to 1866, which was the last issued'as an independent society. 
The Washington union did not limit apprentices until it joined the 
National Union in 1867. 

No account is here taken of the local unions that withdrew from 
the National and remained out for a few years. There was, however, 
an organization movement in the Territories of the extreme West that 
was entirely outside the sphere of influence of the National Union, and 
must be referred to. The only document left by this movement, so far 
as known, was fotind in 1904 in an old job printing office in Salem, 
Ore. The original is the property of the t3rpographical union of that 
city. There is a copy in the collection of the Oregon Historical Society, 
at Portland. The original is on parchment, and is as follows: 

"journeymen printers' convention. 

"Pursuant to notice the printers of Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritories met in convention in Portland, on Saturday evening, June xi, 
1853* for the purpose of organizing a typographical society. 
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"On motion, T. F. McElroy was called to the chair, and E. M. Waite 
appointed secretary. 

"On motion, Ed M. Cowne, W. B. Affleck, H. S. Stipp and R. D. 
Austin were appointed a committee to draft resolutions. 

"The committee on resolutions reported the following, which were 
unanimously adopted: 

** 'Whereas, We, the printers of Oregon and Washington Territo- 
ries, in considering the great disadvantage attendant upon the present 
system of our labors in these Territories, and with a view of obviating, 
as far as practicable, present evils, and establishing a basis upon which 
all connected or interested in the cause of right can heartily indorse, 
consider the organization of an association for mutual protection and 
advancement of the journeymen printers of the above-named Territories 
necessary; therefore, be it 

" 'Resolved, That this association shall be known as the "Oregon 
and Washington Typographical Society,'* and we, as members, consider- 
ing the present rates of labor disproportionate in comparison with other 
mechanical branches; therefore, be it 

'"Resolved, That after the 20th day of June, 1853, we, as members 
of this society, will not work at the printing business for less prices 
than the old-established rates of $1,500 per year or $5 per day, and will 
use all honorable means in our power, to prevent ratting by either em- 
ployers or those employed. 

" 'Resolved, That any printer belonging to this society accepting a 
situation and working for less than these rates shall be treated by us as 
a dishonorable man, and we hold it our privilege to publish him to the 
world as a rat. 

" 'Resolved, That as members of the craft known as the "art pre- 
servative of all arts'* we will protect each other in the same, and do all 
in our power to hinden an innovation among us. 

" 'Resolved, TJiat the proceedings of this meeting be presented to 
the publishers of the different papers in Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tories for publication.' 

"On motion, a committee of five was appointed to draft a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

"The following persons were chosen by the chairman: W. B. Af- 
fleck, E. M. Waite, Ed M. Cowne, H. S. Stipp, and J. R. Thoman. 

"On motion, the following corresponding secretaries were appointed: 
W. B. Affleck, Portland; Ed M. Waite, Salem, Oregon Territory, and 
T. F. McElroy, Olympia, Washington Territory. 

"On motion, the meeting adjourned to meet on Sunday, June 18, at 
8 o'clock p. M. 

"T. F. McElroy, Chairman. 
"E. M. Waite, Secretary.'* 

To summarize, we find documentary evidence that New York City 
had an organization, probably temporary, in 1786; another formed in 
X795 and existing until late in 1797; a third existing from 1799 to 1804; 
another organized in 1809 and existing as a trade organization to 18 18, 
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and to a mutual benefit society still in existence. Again, in 1831 a 
trade organization formed principally by newspaper compositors, and 
existing until about 1840, the exact date of its dissolution not being 
known. Again, in 1844 an organization which seems to have continued 
only from April to the last of December of that year, and, lastly, the 
present union, which was organized in January, 1850. In Philadelphia 
the printers organized in 1802, continuing as a trade organization with 
benefit features until 1831, when it was reorganized as a purely benefit 
society and as such still exists; another association, organized in 1833, 
lasted until 1839 or 1840, and in 1850 the present union was organized. 

In Boston the evidence of an organization in 1803 is not quite con- 
clusive; one organized in 1809 lasted until 1826 (that of 1822 being a 
non-trade-regulating society); another in 1838, the date of the dissolu- 
tion of which was not ascertained, and the present union, formed in 
1848. 

Baltimore, Jn 181 4, organized a society which existed tintil 1826, the 
present union having been organized in 1831. 

Washington organized in 181 5 the society which still exists as 
Union No. 10 1, and is the oldest existing union of printers, if not the 
oldest union in any trade, in the United States. Albany, N. Y., had an 
organization from 181 5 to 1827, another in 1847. New Orleans, one in 
1830, which must have collapsed in a short time, as another was organ- 
ized in 1835, existing until about 1845. "^^c present tinion was formed 
in 1852. 

Cincinnati organized in 1832 a society which appears to have lasted 
until about 1840. The present union was organized in 1846, though not, 
of course, under its present charter, as all charters were dated by the 
National Union and then reissued and dated by the reorganized inter- 
national, which was not done until 1869. Richmond, Va., and Charles- 
ton, S. C, appear in 1834. Louisville, Ky., had an organization in 
1834; another in 1839, which seems to have survived until 1847. In 
18*35 is found the first mention of or reports from organizations in 
Natchez, Miss., and Nashville, Tenn. In 1836 the first record is made 
of organizations m Harrisburg, Pa.; Mobile, Ala., and Augusta, Ga. 
The Columbia, S. C, society was also organized in 1836, the society 
existing until about 1842. An organization was formed in Lexington, 
Ky., in 1837. St. Louis had an organization in 1838, which appears to 
have been in existence some time when first heard from through a cir- 
cular letter issued by it protesting against a continuous rat list. In 
1839 first mention is noted of organizations in Frankfort, Ky.; Rochester, 
N. Y.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Columbus, Ohio; Detroit, Mich., and Vicks- 
burg. Miss. 

Organizations were formed in Jackson, Miss., in 1840; Pittsburg, 
Pa., in 1849; San Francisco, Cal., in 1849 or 1850; Savannah, Ga.; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Trenton, N. J., in 1850. The organization in Oregon 
and Washington Territories of what appears to have been a delegate 
union occurred in 1853. Lastly, two national organizations were organ- 
ized, that of 1836 and that of 1850, which reorganized in 1852 as the 
present national body of printers. 
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APPENDIX 



APPENDIX A, NO. 1. 

First Constitution of the Philadelphia Typographical Society, 
Adopted November 6, 1808. 

Preaicblb. — The formation of institutions for the mutual henefit 
and assistance of one another having been found by experience to be at- 
tended with much good^ when conducted with regularity, and supported 
with energy; and it bem^ wise and expedient to provide in the aav of 
prosperity for the exigencies of adversity* we, the subscribers, with these 
ends in view, and a desire to consolidate the present good understand- 
ing and harmony which now hai>pily subsists among the brethren of our 
profession — have naturally considered, adopted, and declared ourselves 
bound to each other by the following articles: 

Article i. The society shall be called and known by the name of 
the "Philadelphia Typographical Society." 

Art. 2. The concerns of the society shall be governed by a board 
to consist of a president, vice-president, twelve directors, a treasurer, and 
secretary, the former 01 whom to be elected by ballot, and to hold their 
respective offices as follows: 

Art. 3. The president shall be elected in general meeting, on the 
first Saturday in the month of November in every year, by a majority 
of the members present, and shall hold his office durmg the term of one 
year. 

Art. 4. The vice-president shall be elected on the first Saturday in 
the months of Novembier, March and July, in every year, by a majority 
of the directors present, and be chosen from among their own body, and 
shall hold his omce during the term of four months. 

Art. 5. The directors shall be elected by ballot, the first monthly 
meeting after the adoption of this constitution; and immediately after 
their election and installation shall divide themselves into four classes 
and the members of the first class shall hold their office during the term 
of one month — the members of the second class during the term of two 
months, the members of the third class during the term of three months, 
and the members of the fourth class during tne term of four months, so 
that at every monthly meeting there may be an election for three di- 
rectors, and in case of the death, resignation, or disability of any di- 
rector or directors, then the president for the time being shall give no- 
tice thereof, and at the first monthly meeting thereafter another person 
shall be elected to fill the vacancy occasioned by such death, resignation, 
or disability aforesaid. 

Art. 6. The treasurer shall hold his office during the term of one 
year, and be elected as follows: On the first Saturday in November in 
every year in general meeting, or on the first Saturday thereafter, 
three candidates for this office shall be elected by ballot, and on the 
first meeting of the board thereafter one of the three persons, as afore- 
said, elected shall be appointed, by a majority of voices of the directors 
(except the president, vice-presiaent and secretary, who shall not be 
permitted to yote upon this occasion) as treasurer of the society, and 
the directors who sha^l vote for him .must become sureties for the faith- 
ful execution of the duties of his office in the manner hereinafter men- 
tioned. 

Art. 7. The secretary shall be appointed by the president, by, and 
with the advice and concurrence of the board, and hold his office during 
their pleasure. 
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Akt. 8. All acts of the board of directors shall be in the name of 
the Typographical Society of Philadelphia, and signed by the president 
for the time being, attested by the secretary. 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

Akt. 9. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all gen- 
eral and special meetings of the society and board of directors, to keep 
order therein, and generally to do such things as to his office may of 
right appertain and belong. 

Art. 10. In the absence of the president, or, in case of disability, 
death, or resignation, the vice-president shall preside, until the re- 
moval of such or until another person to fill the vacancy shall be elect- 
ed, and perform the like services as the president — and in case of the 
absence, disability, death, or resignation of the president and vice- 
president, then the board of directors shall appoint a president pro 
tempore. 

Art. II. The directors shall have power to pass by-laws for the 
government of themselves, and of the general meetings, resolutions and 
acts not derogatory to the true intent and meaning of the constitution, 
and generally to transact all and every such business for the good and 
well-beinp: of the society, and is not in this constitution determined to 
be done m general meeting. 

Art. 12. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to receive all dues, 
fines and forfeitures collected by the secretary for the use of the so- 
ciety — and receipt to the secretary therefor — to keep exact and true ac- 
counts of all moneys received — and of his expenditures, and to make no 
disbursements, unless authorized to do so by a majority of the directors 
who voted the appropriation, expressed in their own proper handwriting 
on the warrant directed to him for that purpose — and shall, also, when 
thereto required, by a majority of the board, or of the society in gen- 
eral meeting, make out, and present a just and true account of his re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and the amount of cash in his hand — and on 
his disability, resignation, or expiration of his term of service deliver 
over to his successor, in the presence of the board, or three of their 
members, all the money and accounts in his possession, belonging to the 
society, under pain of forfeiting his and the directors* security, afore- 
said. And in case of the death of the treasurer, then the receipts and 
accounts of the secretary shall be sufficient vouchers against his heira, 
executors, or administrators. And on the death, resignation or disabil- 
ity of the treasurer the vacancy occasioned in said office thereby, shall 
be filled as directed in the sixth article. 

Art. 13. The secretary shall give regular attendance to all special, 
general, and stated meetings of the society and board of directors, shall 
keep an exact and plain minute of their proceedings, collect all dues, fines 
and forfeitures of the members; which he shall immediately deliver to 
the treasurer, and take his receipt therefor in a book to be provided for 
the purpose, and generally do all and every such thin^, when thereto 
required by the board or the society in general meetings as to them 
shall seem proper. For all such services, if punctually performed, he 
shall receive at the rate of $1 per month, at the discretion of the board. 

INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS. 

Art. 14. Immediately after their election the respective officers 
shall be entitled to take their seats, on subscribing to the following dec- 
laration : I do solemnly declare that I will, to the l^t of 

my ability, execute the office of and that I will not divulge any 

of the proceedings of my brethren, required by them to be kept secret, 
and that I will, to the utmost of my power, procure employment for 
any member or members of this society, in preference to any other, 
when occasion requires. 
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Art. 15. No person shall be eligible to become a member of this 
society who shall not have served an apprenticeship satisfactory to the 
board of directors, to whom he shall make application in person, and 
they shall thereupon proceed to the election by ballot, and it the candi- 
date shall obtain a majority of two-thirds of the board present he shall 
then be declared a member of this society, and receive a certificate 
thereof. 

DUES, FINES AND FORFEITURES. 

Art. 16. Every person on subscribing to the constitution shall pay 
into the hands of the secretary, to be by him delivered over to the treas- 
uTCTf the sum of $i; which may thereafter be increased to any sum not 
exceeding $5; and m addition thereto the sum of 35 cents per month 
until he shall have been ten years a member of the society, or be ren- 
dered incapable, by sickness or otherwise, in the opinion of the board, 
to pay such an installment, and if any member shall neglect, or refuse 
•to msuce his monthly payment for three successive months, he shall not 
be entitled to vote at any election, to hold any office in the s.ociety, or 
to receive any benefits therefrom, until such payments shall be made. 
All fines and forfeitures levied by the board of directors, in virtue of 
this constitution, shall be paid into the treasury for the benefit of the 
society, and if any person shall neglect or refuse to pay such fine or for- 
feiture three months after the same shall have become due^ the board 
shall thereupon issue a notice to the judges of elections forbidding them 
to receive the votes of such delinauents, or to make returns of any vote 
which may be given for him to fill any office in the society, and in case 
such fine or forfeiture shall be incurred by the secretary, he shall be 
liable to expulsion; two-thirds of the directors present concurring in a 
vote for that purpose. 

JUDGES OF ELECTIONS. 

Art. 17. It shall be the duty of the society in general meeting, 
or, in case of their neglect, then the president for the time being to ap- 
point three fit and qualified persons to preside at any election to oe held 
m general meeting for officers of the society, and the said judges shall 
make out an exact and true return, certified under their hands, of the 
number of votes given for every person voted for, and deliver such re- 
turns to the president, who shall thereupon declare the person or persons 
having the greatest number of votes to be elected, and, in case of a tie 
between any two or more candidates, the board shall declare which of 
them is to exercise and hold the office. 

QUALIFICATION OF VOTERS. 

Art. 18. No person shall be entitled to vote without he shall have 
received a certificate of membership; nor then if he shall be three 
months in arrears in his monthly payments; or, a notice has been issued 
to the judges of election against him, as mentioned in the sixteenth ar- 
ticle. 

ALIMONY. 

Art. 19. When the funds of the society shall have amounted to 
$100 the board of directors may award such sums to sickly and dis- 
tressed members, their widows and children, as to them may seem meet 
and proper; provided, that such sum shall not exceed $3 per week. And 
in every case where a member may be thrown out of employ by reason of 
his refusing to take less than the established prices, they shall advance, 
if required, on his own security, in their discretion, such sum per week 
as will be sufficient to defray his ordinary expenses, and if such mem- 
ber, by sickness or otherwise, should be rendered unable to refund the 
amount, or part of the sum so advanced, the board may levy a tax upon 
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evcrjr other member of the society, which shall be sufficient, or in part 
sufficient, to defray the amount advanced as aforesaid. And further, no 
person shall receive the benefits arising from this article until he shall 
have been six months a member of the society, unless he is a stranger, 
and in absolute distress. And furthermore, that the sum of $io be al- 
lowed, from the funds of the society, to the widow or nearest relative 
of any deceased member for the purpose of defraying funeral expenses. 

TREASURER'S SECURITY. 

Art. 20. Before the treasurer enters on the duties of his office he 
shall give obligation to the president, vice-president and secretary for 
the time being, thereby promising to refund the amount of any moneys 
which may be in his hands, belonging to the society, on his death, resig- 
nation, or removal from office, which obligation shall be signed by and 
equally obligatory on those directors who, by their votes, may have se- 
lected him for the office. 

BADGE. ^ 

Art. 21. The badp^e of the society, when such distinction shall be 
necessary, shall be a silver rule, to be procured at the expense of each 
member, of such size and dimensions as the board may direct, and on 
one side shall be engraved the member's name and on the other side a 
press — and as soon as the distinction shall be established a gold rule 
shall be provided for the president, and belong to him, to his successors, 
who may hereafter fill the office. 

GENERAL MEETINGS. 

Art. 22. A general meeting of the society shall be held the first 
Saturday in every month for the purpose of electing officers, hearing 
the reports of the board of directors, and making monthly payments. 

SPECIAL MEETINGS. 

Art. 23. A special meeting of the society shall be held whenever 
the board of directors shall think necessary, or, in case of the failure of 
their stated meetings, the president for the time being shall think 
proper. 

REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Art. 24. No alteration or amendment shall be made to this consti- 
tution unless two-thirds of the society present shall concur therein. 
Adopted November 6, 1802. 

JoRJr Childs, 
Alex. Scott, 
Wm. Littlb, 
S. SeWall, 
Gborgb White, 

Committee. 

APPENDIX A, NO. 2. 

Original Constitution of 1815, Colnmbia Typofraphical 80- 
eiety, Washington, D. C. 

Preamble. — ^Whereas, experience having proven that the association 
of individuals, and the formation of {Societies, tor the express purposes of 
benevolence, have seldom, if ever, failed to meet the sanction of both 
God and man, we, therefore, with these ends in view, and by this incon- 
trovertible truth strongly impressed, with the hope, that our endeavors 
will, in like manner, merit the commendation of all good men, and draw 
down upon all our undertakings the benign influence of our Creator, to 
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unite, and form ourselves, as one body, for the mutual benefit of each, 
binding ourselves one to the other in manner following: 

TITLE. 

AsTiCLB I. The society shall be called and known by the name of 
•*Thc Columbia Typographical Society." 

OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 

Art. II. The concerns of the society shall be managed and con- 
ducted by a president, vice-president, treasurer, secretary^ who shall be 
elected by ballot, and shall nold their respective offices tor and during 
the term of one year; from and after the first Saturda^r of January next. 

AsT. III. In case of the death, resignation, or disability of any of- 
ficer, the president, or in his absence the vice-president for the time be- 
ing, shall give notice thereof, and at the first monthly meeting thereafter, 
another election shall be. held to fill the said vacancy, occasioned by such 
death, resignation or disability as aforesaid. And in all cases where the 
election of officers does not take place on the day specified in this consti- 
tution, it shall be equally binding if it takes place at the next meeting of 
the society thereafter; and the persons so elected as aforesaid, shall hold 
the said office until the first Saturday of January next ensuing. 

Art. IV. All acts of the societv shall be in the name of "the presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Columbia Typographical Society." and shall be 
signed by the president, for the time being, attested by the secretary. 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

Art. V. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all stated 
and special meetings of the society, and to keep Jorder] therein, and gen- 
erally to do such things as to his office mapr of right belong — 

Art. VI. In the absence of the president, or in case of his disabil- 
ity, death, or resignation, the vice-president shall preside, until the re- 
moval of such disability or another person shall be elected to fill such 
vacancv; and in case of the absence, disability, death, or resignation of 
both the president and vice-president, then the members present shall 
proceed to appoint, by ballot, a president, pro tempore. 

Art. ViI. The secretary shall give regular attendance at all si>ecial 
and stated meetings of the societv; shall give an exact and plain minute 
of their proceedings { collect all dues, fines, and forfeitures of the mem- 
bers, which he shall immediatelv deliver to the treasurer, and take his re- 
ceipt therefor, in a book to be kept for that purpose, and jjenerally to do 
all and every such thing, when thereto required by the society, as to them 
shall seem proper. 

Art. Vlli. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to receive all dues, 
fines, and forfeitures collected by the secretary for the use of the so- 
ciety, and give a receipt to the secretary therefor; to keep exact and 
true accounts of all moneys so received, and of his expenditures *, and he 
shall make no disbursements unless authorized so to do by a majority of 
the society; and shall also, when thereto required by a majoritjr of the 
society, make out and present a true and just account of his receipts and 
exi>enditures, and the amount of cash in his hands: and on his disability, 
resignation, or expiration of his term of service, deliver over to his suc- 
cessor, in presence of the society, all the moneys and accounts in his pos- 
session, belonging to the society, under pain of forfeiting the penalty of 
his bond. And in case of the death of the treasurer, then the receipts 
and accounts of the secretary shall be sufficient vouchers. 

TREASURER'S SECURITY. 

Art. IX. Before the treasurer shall enter upon the duties of his of- 
fice, he shall give bond to "the president in the name of the 'Columbia 
Typographical Society,* " with such security as shall be approved by the 
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society, thereby promising that the amount of the moneys which may be 
in his hands, belonging to the society, shall be refunded on his death, 
resignation, or removal from office; and in all cases where the person 
elected to fill the office of treasurer, shall refuse or neglect to give bond, 
with such security as aforesaid, the treasurer, for the time being, shall 
hold the office until another person is chosen, who will comply with the 
terms of this article. 

Art. X. The society shall make all necessary by-laws, and rules 
for their government, in addition to this constitution: Provided, That 
nothing therein contained shall be construed in any way to contravene 
the provisions of the same. 

ADMISSION OF MEMBERS. 

Art. XI. No person shall be eligible to become a member of this 
society, who is not, at the time of his application, a resident of the Dis* 
trict of Columbia, and who shall not have served an apprenticeship satis- 
factory to th« society; to a member of which he shall make application 
in person, which application must lay over for consideration to the next 
stated meeting of the society, when they shall proceed, by ballot, there- 
upon; and if the candidate shall have a majority of two-thirds of the 
members present, he shall then be declared a member of the society, ^nd 
receive a certificate thereof. 

EXPULSION OF MEMBERS. . 

Art. XII. Whenever such satisfactory evidence of the immoral or 
imi>roper conduct of any member of this society shall be exhibited to the 
society, by a member thereof, as may induce them to consider such per- 
son unfit to be continued a member, they shall expel such person as 
aforesaid, two-thirds of the members present concurring in a vote for 
that purpose. 

DUES, FINES, AND FORFEITURES. 

Art. XIII. Every person subscribing to this constitution shall pay 
into the hands of the secretary the sum of $2 each; and a monthly con- 
tribution of 25 cents, unless he shall have been ten years a member of 
the society, or rendered incapable by sickness or otherwise, in the opin- 
ion of the society, to pay the same. And if any member shall neglect or 
refuse to make his monthly payments for three successive months, he 
shall not be entitled to vote upon any Question, or at any election, to 
hold any office in the society, or to receive any benefit therefrom, until 
such pajrment shall be made; and if any member shall be nine months 
in arrears, for monthly dues, fines, or forfeitures, notice thereof shall be 

fiven him by the secretary^ of such arrearages, and if he neglects or re- 
uses to pay the same, within three months thereafter, he shall there- 
upon be expelled: Provided always. That this article shall in no manner 
affect persons actually sick or absent from the District. 

All fines and forfeitures levied by the society, by virtue of this con- 
stitution, shall be paid into the treasury for the benefit of the society. 
And if any person shall neglect or refuse to pay such fine or forfeiture 
three months after the same shall have become due, the secretary shall 
inform the president, who shall thereupon declare the fact to the society, 
and refuse receiving his vote until the same shall have been paid, and 
shall, therefore, make no return^ (if he shall have been voted for, for 
any office.) of such votes. And m case such fine, or forfeiture, shall be 
incurred by either of the officers, they shall be liable to be expelled, two- 
thirds of the society concurring in a vote for that purpose. 

ALIMONY. 

Art. XIV. The society may award such sums to sickly or dis- 
tressed members, their widows and children, as to them may seem meet 
and proper: Provided, That such sums shall not exceed $3 per week. 
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And no person shall receive the benefit arisine from this article until he 
shall have been three months a member of this society, unless he is a 
Straneer and in absolute distress. 

And further. That the sum of $15 be allowed, from the funds of 
this society, to the widow or nearest relative of any deceased member, 
for the imrpose of defraying funeral expenses, etc 

BADGE. 

Art. XV. Everv member of this society shall furnish himself with 
a silver rule, of such size and dimensions as mav be established by the 
society; on one [side] shall be engraved the member's name, and on the 
other a press; and a ^Iden rule luiall be provided for the president, for 
the use of him and his successors in office, on one side of which shall be 
eng^raved "President of the Columbia Typographical Society," and on 
the other side a press, over which ^all be an appropriate motto to be 
hereafter designated and expressed verbatim by the society. 

At all processions of the society the memtiers shall wear their badge 
suspended by a blue ribbon from the second buttonhole of the coat. 

STATED MEETINGS. 

Akt. XVI. A stated meeting of the society shall be held the first 
Saturday of ^ery month. 

SPECIAL MEETINGS. 

Akt. XVII. Special meetings of the society shall be called when- 
ever an3r five members shall request the president to call the same; and 
the president shall thereupon direct the secretary to notify the members 
accordin^y. 

CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Art. XVIII. As soon as practicable after signing this constitution 
the president shall furnish each member with a printed certificate of 
membership, in the fpllowing words, signed by him and attested by the 
secretary: 

Bb it known. That A. B. having complied with all the provisions 
of our constitution, is hereby declared a member of "The Columbia 
Tjrpographical Society." 

Given under my hand and seal this — day of — ^ A, D. 181— at 
the city of Washington, in the District, of Columbia. 



Attest: 

Secretary. 



■ President, 



BY-LAWS. 

Akt. I. Any member, duly elected to an office, or appointed on a 
committee, who shall refuse to serve therein, shall pay tne sum of 35 
cents: tmless an excuse be given and accepted. 

Art. II. No resigpation of office or membership shall be accepted 
without notice in writing being given thereof, and all dues, fines, and 
forfeitures, if any, being first paid. 

Art. III. Any member who shall leave the room; during the ses- 
tion of the society, without leave from the presiding officer; or who shall 
oAerwise trans^ess the principles of decorum, or violate the usages and 
rules of order, m the opmion of the chair, or, on appeal, in the decision 
of a majority; or who shall appear at any meeting in a state of intoxica- 
tion; or who shall introduce into the society's room, or cause to be in- 
troduced, previous to adjournment, any drink other than water; or who 
shall in any wise interrupt the business or harmony of such meeting; 
shall be fined, at the discretion of a majority present, in any sum not 
exceeding $5, or dealt with in any manner such majority may think 
proper. 
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RUi-ES OF ORDER. 



1. The president, or in his absence, the presiding officer, shall de- 
cide all questions of order; subject, however, to an appeal to the de- 
cision of a majority of members present; but any one member may call 
another to order, subject in like manner to the decisiim of the chair, or 
to an appeal. 

2. AH committees shall be appointed by the presiding officer. 

3. No debates shall take place on any subject or motion, which is 
not reduced to writing. 

4. All unfinished business shall be first in order, unless otherwise 
directed by a majority of votes; the standing order shall then be the 
proposing of new members, and reijorts of committees. 

5. Any member of the majority may move for the reconsideration 
of a subject on the same or at first stated meeting thereafter, on 
which the said subject has been determined, but not afterwards. 

6. When two or more members rise to speak at once, the presiding 
officer shall name the one to speak first. 

7. No member shall speak more than twice on one subject, unless 
to explain, with permission from the chair, in which case he is to con- 
fine himself strictly to such explanation. 

8. No person shall be permitted to enter or remain in the society's 
room during its session except re^lar members. 

9. If any petition or subject in writing be offered for consideration, 
a committee shall (if deemed necessary) be appointed to consider it ana 
make report thereon. 

10. A motion for adjournment, or an order for a subject to lie on 
the table, shall always be in order, and be decided without debate. 

11. The president, vice-president, treasurer, and secretary shall not 
be liable to serve on any committee. 

12. All resolutions, in writing, shall be read first by the person 
offering the same, then to be handed to the secretary, and, by him, read 
again; when the cjuestion for consideration shall be put by the chair, and 
if agreed to consider it, it shall then be open for discussion and read a 
third time before its final passage. 

13. The president shall not vote on any question unless there be an. 
equality of votes on the same, in which case he shall have the casting 
vote, 

14. The president may give his opinion on any question tinder de- 
bate, if requested; but not otherwise. 

15. The presiding officer shall, during the hours of business, have 
his head uncovered. 

16. In debate, each member rising to speak, shall address "Mr. 
President,** with his Tiead uncovered, and shall remain so u|itil he re- 
sumes his seat. 

17. Any rule or by-law, in case of necessity, may be suspended, for 
the time being, by the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

z8. No member shall serve on two committees at the same time. 



APPENDIX A, NO. 3. 

Second Constitution of the Columbia Typographical So- 
ciety, 1818. 

Preamble.— Whereas, the formation of societies, for the better se- 
curing and more effectually maintaining the privileges and prerogatives 
of any well-disposed class of men is consonant with, and sanctioned by, 
every principle of justice and equity; And, 

Whereas, the association of individuals, for the purposes of benevo- 
lence, is, we have a right to believe, approved by the Deity, while, it 
meets with the wishes of every liberal-minded member of the community 
—we, therefore, actuated by these motives, do unite ourselves as one 
body, for the mutual benefit of each, binding ourselves, one to the other 
in form and manner following: 
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Article I, Section i. Tke society shall be known and called by the 
name of the "Columbia Typographical Society." 

Art. II, Section i. The concerns of the society shall be managed 
and conducted by a president, vice-president, treasurer, and secretary, 
who shall be chosen annually — at the first stated meeting of the society, 
in the month of January, each succeeding year. 

Art. Ill, Section i. All acts of the society shall be in the name of 
the president, on behalf of the "Columbia Typographical Society," and 
shall be signed by the president for the time being, attested by the secre- 
tary. 

Art. IV, Section i. It shall be the duty of the president to preside 
at all stated and special meetings of the society, and to keeo order there- 
in, and generally, to do such things as to his office may ox right belong. 
Art. V, Section i. In the absence of the president, or in case of 
his disability, death, or resignation, the vice-president shall preside, until 
the removal if such disability, or another person shall be elected to fill 
such vacancy; and, in case of the absence, disability, death, or resigna- 
tion, of both the president and vice-president, then the members present 
shall proceed to appoint a president pro tem. 

Art. VI, Section i. In case of the death, resignation, or disabilitv 
of the vice-president, secretary, or treasurer, the presiding officer shall 
give notice thereof; and, an election to fill the vacancy thus occasioned 
shall be held at the first monthly meeting after such notice shall have 
been made known. And, in all cases where an election to fill such va- 
cancy does not take place at the time above specified, it shall be equally 
binding if it takes place at the next meeting[ thereafter; and the person 
then elected shall hold his office till the expiration of the term to which 
his predecessor was appointed. 

Art. VII, Section i. The secretary shall regularly attend at all 
stated and special meetings of the society; shall keep exact and plain 
minutes of their proceedings; collect all dues, fines and forfeitures of 
the members; and, generally, do and transact all and every such business 
as the society may deem meet and proper. 

Sec. 2. All moneys collected by the secretary by virtue of this ar- 
ticle, shall be immediately delivered over to the treasurer, (in the pres- 
ence of the presiding ofiicer,) and his receipt taken therefor; which shall 
be entered m a book to be kept for that purpose. In the absence of 
the treasurer, he shall receipt tor all such moneys to the presiding of- 
ficer^ 

Art. VIII, Section i. The treasurer, before entering upon the du- 
ties of his office, shall give bond to the president in the name of the Co- 
lumbia Typographical Society, with such security as may be approved by 
the society, tnereby promising that the amount of the moneys which may 
be in his hands, belonging to the society, shall be refunded on his death, 
resignation, or removal from office, ana. in all cases where the person 
elected to fill the office of treasurer, shall refuse or neglect to give bond, 
with security, as aforesaid, the treasurer, for the time being, shall hold 
the office, until another person is chosen who will comply with the afore- 
going terms. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to receive all dues, 
fines and forfeitures, collected by the secretary, for the use of the so- 
ciety, and to give a receipt therefor; to keep exact and true accounts of 
all moneys so received, and of his expenditures; and he shall make no 
disbursements unless authorized so to do by a majority of the society, 
under a warrant of the president. And, on his disability, resignation, or 
the expiration of his term ot service, he shall deliver over to his suc- 
cessor, in the presence of the society, all the moneys and accounts in his 
possession, belonging to the society, under pain of forfeiting the penalty 
of his bond. In case of the death of the treasurer, then the receipts and 
accounts of the secretary shall be sufficient vouchers. 

Sec. 3. ^ A committee shall be appointed at every stated meeting of 
the society in the month of December, to audit the treasurer's accounts, 
and make report of the state thereof to the society: Provided, That the 
society may at any time, when, in the opinion of a majority of the mem- 
bers, it shall be expedient, cause the treasurer to make out and present 
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a true and just account of his receipts and expenditures, and of the 
amount of cash in his hands. 

Art. IX, Sbction i. Any person desirous of joining this society, 
shall make application to a member thereof; whose duty it shall be to 
make known such application to the society; with the applicant's pre- 
tensions to membership; which shall lie on the table one month. 

Sbc. 2. Such applicant being introduced at the next stated meeting 
of the society, the presiding officer shall put to him interrogatories, as, 
in his opinion, may be meet and proper; and, if he has served an ap- 
prenticeship to the satisfaction of the society, and the investigation be 
otherwise favorable, the meeting shall then proceed to ballot for such 
candidate; and a majority of the members present agreeing to his ad- 
mission he shall be declared duly elected a member oi the society. 

Art. X, Section i. Every person, on subscribing to this constitu- 
tion, shall assent to the following declaration, which shall be adminis- 
tered by the presiding officer: You , do solemnly pledge 

vour word that you will conform to, and support, the constitution and 
bv-laws laid down for the government of this society; that you will, at 
all times, procure employment for a member of this society, in prefer- 
ence to any other person and that you will not divulge their proceedings 
required to be kept secret 

Sec. 2. Before the president, vice-president, secretary or treasurer, 
enter on their duties, they shall assent to the following declaration: 

You , do pledge your honor, that you will to the best of 

your ability, discharge flie duties devolving on you as of^this 

society. 

Art. XI, Section i. Every person, on subscribing to this constitu- 
tion shall pay into the hands of the secretary the stun of $2 each; and 
a monthly contribution of 25 cents each shall be assessed and required of 
every member of this society, tmtil he shall have been ten years a mem- 
ber, or except he be rendered incapable, from sickness, or some other 
cause, in the opinion of the society to pay the same; or unless herein- 
after otherwise provided. And, if any member shall neglect to make his 
monthly payments for three successive months, or shall at any time, 
when requested, refuse to pay the same, he shall not be entitled to vote 
upon any question, or at any election; to hold an office in the society, or 
to receive benefit therefrom, until such payments shall be made. 

Sec. 2. All fines and forfeitures, levied by this society, by virtue of 
this constitution, shall be paid into the treasury, for the benefit of the 
society. And if any person shall neglect or refuse to pay such fine or 
forfeiture, three months after the same shall have become due, the sec- 
retary shall inform the president, who shall thereupon declare the fact to 
the society, and refuse receiving his vote, upon any question, until the 
same shall have been naid; and shall, likewise, make no return (if he 
shall have been voted tor to any office) of such votes. And in case such 
fine or forfeiture shall be incurred by either of the officers; they shall 
be liable to be expelled; twotthirds of the society concurring in a vote 
for that purpose. 

Sec. 3. Should any member be nine months in arrears, for monthly 
dues, fines, or forfeitures, notice thereof shall be given him by the sec- 
retary, of such arrearages; and if he neglects or refuses to pay the 
same, within three months thereafter, he shall, thereupon, be ex- 
pelled: Provided, always, That such part of this article as relates to ex- 
pulsion, shall, in no manner, aftect persons actually sick or absent from 
the District 

Art. XII, Section i. Any member of this society, who shall here- 
after leave the District, shall provide himself with a certificate of honor- 
able membership; under hand of the president, attested by the secre- 
tary; and shall, (if he join a similar association during his absence) on 
his return, be exonerated from paying all and every due, fine or for- 
feiture, which might otherwise have been incurred; and shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities which he would have been; had he not 
left the society as aforesaid; provided, he, on his return, produce a cer- 
tificate of uniform correct conduct from the president of an association, 
as aforesaid, while a member thereof. 
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Sec. 2. But should a member leave the District in any other man- 
ner than as before specified, and, on his return, wish again to join the 
association, he shall be charged with his monthly dues, for ana during 
the time he has been absent, unless, in the opinion of a majority of the 
members of this society, after an investigation by a committee appointed 
for that purpose, he be considered unable to pay the same: Provided, 
That in this last instance, he pay the amount of the initiation fee re- 
ouired by the preceding article of this constitution: And, provided, 
further. That this article shall in no manner affect such persons as have 
been ten years a member of this societsr : or, having obtained a certificate 
from this association, as above prescribed, may have resided where a 
similar society did not exist. 

Art. XIII, Section i. Such members as are charged with having 
forfeited their seats from a violation of the constitution, by-laws or regu- 
lations of this society shall have one month's notice given them of such 
charge by the president, to enable them to make their defense: which not 
being made at the next monthly meeting of the society, or, being made 
and not deemed satisfactory, the society shall expel any such person, two- 
thirds of the members present concurring in a vote for that purpose. 

Art. XIV, Section i. The society mav award such sums to sickly 
or distressed members, their widows or children, upon representation be- 
ing made by two or more members of the necessity therefor, as, in their 
opinion, may be meet and proper: Provided, That such sums shall not 
exceed $5 per week; and no person shall receive the benefit arisins from 
this article, until he shall have been three months a member of uiis so- 
ciety, unless he is in absolute distress. 

Sec. 2. And further. That the sum of ^20 be allowed, from the 
funds of the society, to the widow or nearest relative, of any deceased 
member: Provided, It shall appear upon proper investigation, they shall 
stand in need thereof; for the purpose of aef raying funeral expenses, etc 

Art. XV, Section 1. A quorum of the society shall consist of 
eight members, at all stated or special meetings; but, no money belonpr- 
ing to the society shall be appropriated unless sanctioned by six of said 
eight members, if there shall not be more than eight present: Provided, 
however. That if there shall be more than eight present, a majority 01 
two-thirds thereof, shall be necessarv to make an appropriation. 

Art. XVI, Section i. A stated meeting of the society shall be held 
on the first Saturday of every month. 

Art. XVII, Section i. Special meetings of the society shall be 
called whenever any five members shall reauest the president to call the 
same; and the president shall thereupon direct the secretary to notify 
the members accordingly. 

Art. XVIII, Section i. Additional to this constitution, the society 
shall make all necessary by-laws and rules for its better government: 
Provided, That the provisions of this constitution be not affected thereby. 

Art. XIX, Section i. As soon as practicable after signing this 
constitution, the president shall furnish each member with a printed 
certificate of membership, under the society's seal, in the following 
words, signed by him, and attested by the secretary: 

Sec. 2. Be it known, that A. B. having complied with all the pro- 
visions of our constitution, is hereby declared a member of the Colum- 
bia Typographical Society. 

Given under our hand and the seal of the society, this — day of 
— — , 181 — , at the city of Washington, in the District of Columbia. 

, President. 

Attest: 

, Secretary. 

Art. XX, Section i. No alteration or amendment shall be made to 
this constitution, unless four-fifths of the members present, concur 
therein; nor then, unless all motions to that effect lie over for considera- 
tion one month. 

Washington City, April 4, 1818. 
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APPENDIX A, NO. 4. 

Outline of Constitution of the Baltimore Typographical So- 
ciety, Adopted June 2, 1832. 

The Baltimore Typographical Society (second organization with the 
same name) was organized November 26, 1831. The constitution was 
not adopted until June 2, 1S32, It was, in outline, as follows: 

Preamble — ^We, the subscribers, members of the Baltimore Typo« 
graphical Society, in order to form a union among ourselves, to preserve 
regularity and decorum in our proceedings, to awaken and reward emu* 
lation in our brethren, in the art and mystery of printing, to guard 
against those extremities of sickness and sorrow, to which, without any 
fault of our own, we are, nevertheless, (from the infirmity of our com- 
mon nature), daily and hourly subject, and to secure, aftfr our depar* 
ture from this world, some little provision for our widows and orphans, 
or others, endeared to us by the interesting ties of blood or affinity, do 
enact, declare, and establish the following as our constitution and future 
rules of government. 

Article I states that "this society shall be known and caUfd by the 
name of the Baltimore Typo^aphicaf Society." 

The territorial limits of its jurisdiction are not specified, as they are 
in other documents. 

The usual list of officers are provided for and their duties defined, 
the only difference being that this society had a preference for official 
committees rather than individuals, such as a "committee of correspond* 
ence" of three, a "visiting committee" of five members. The powers of 
the president were somewhat greater than in most of these societies, and 
point toward subsequent developments in later unions along this line. 
Article III of the constituticm says: 

Section i. It shall be the duty of the president to preside^ and 
preserve order and decorum at all meetings of the society; to silence 
disorderly debate, govern the transactions of all business appertaining 
thereto, and give a casting vote on any question which can not other- 
wise be decided; he shall have full power to call special meetinss; sign 
all orders on the treasurer, and perform all other duties requirea by the 
constitution and by-laws. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the visiting committee to receive 
and act upon all applications for relief, visit the sick members, etc., 
check on tne treasurer for the amount of aid, necessarily and constitu- 
tionally, to be afforded, which shall be indorsed b]r the president and 
secretary before payment (subject always to deductions for dues, fines 
and forfeitures), with all other duties devolving upon them as a visiting 
committee, and make report of their whole proceedings at the next 
stated meeting. 

The secretary was "exonerated from the payment of monthly dues, 
and allowed 50 cents for each meeting." However, "if the secretary 
shall absent himself from a meeting of this society, without being pre- 
vented bv sicku^s of himself, or death in his family, he shall forfeit 
his monthly remuneraticm and an additional sum of 25 cents; and if he 
does not send the books, then he shall be amerced in a sum of $0 cents 
for such omission of duty in addition to the first-named sums." 

The initiation fee prescribed by the Baltimore society was $3, and 
monthly dues 25 cents, with a forfeiture of membership when arrear- 
ages amounted to $1.50, unless the member was sick or absent from the 
city. Payment of dues for fifteen vears made one a "free" member. 
Honorary membership for life could be secured for $5, but carried with 
it only the right to attend the meetings and vote for regular officers. It 
does not seem to have been necessary even to have been a printer in or- 
der to secure honorary membership. The qualifications for membership 
are declared by Article VI: 
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The indispensable qualificatioM of all pcrsone hereafter admitted 
as members of this society are, a good moral character, industrious 
hi^its, and a practical knawltdg^ M ttic an and Mystery of kttftrBress 
prtntinf, having acquired tha same hy tm apprcs^cakip of at Itatt four 
years, during minority. 

ADMISSION OF MEMBERS. 

Art. VII. Any person desirous of becoming a member of this so- 
ciety may make application through any member thereof, whose duty it 
shall be to make known such application to the society, which applica- 
tion may, if not otherwise determined, lie over until the next stated 
meeting, when the aocietv shall, if deemed expedient, proceed to ballot 
for the candidate; and it two-thirds of the voters present agree to his 
admission, he ^all be declared by the presiding officer to be duly elected. 

Sac. J. No px^oposition for membership shall be eoAsidered as be- 
fore the society, hot to be acted upon, until the applicant's pretensions 
shall have bean Mated by the member or members proposing and recom- 
mending him. 

DECLARATION OF MEMBERS. 

Aat. VIII. Every person to be regularly admitted a member of 
this society shall accede to the following declaration: 

You, , do hereby pledge your honor, that you will 

conform to all the rules and regulations established by the constitution 
and by-laws of the Baltimore Typographical Society; that you will, on 
all occasions, procure employment for a member of this society in pref- 
erence to afty otfcfcr person; that you will encourage, as far as in your 
power, a friendly feeling among the members; discountenance all vice 
and immorality m them; and, as far as may be, endeavor by your ac- 
tions and cotmsel, to urge in the members, generally, a spirit of mdustry 
and fidelity — to the end, that the membership of this society, of which 
you [are] becoming a member, may be the best recommendation to em- 
ployment, and the highest assurance for the faithful discharge of all con- 
fidence and trtwt reposed in you; and you also pledge yourself not to 
divulge any of tlie proceedings of your brethren in this society. 

Article X is devoted to "trials and expulsions." Sections 3, 4 and 5 
follow : 

Sec. 3. Any attempt by a member to deprive another of member- 
ship, or good standing in the society by bringing false charges against a 
member oefore the society, with evidently malicious intent, shall, on 
trial and conviction by the society, be punished by a fine^in a sum of 
not less than $1, nor more than $5 — suspension, or expulsion, as the so- 
ciety may determine, by a majority preswit. 

Sec. 4. Frequent intoxication, ^oss immorality, needless and fre- 
quent neglect of business, so that his employer is seriously injured, or 
the member's family thereby reduced to a state of suffering, shall, ui)on 
information and conviction by the society, be punished with suspension 
or deprivation of membership, as the offense may be: all questions of 
suspension or deprivation of membership shall be, without debate of pro- 
priety, in all cases, by ballot, and a majority of legal voters present nec- 
essary to decide cm such questions. 

Sec. 5. Any member guilty of an evasion of the provisions of this 
constitution, by-laws, or list of prices, for the purpose of working for a 
less sum than is therein determined; taking a bay to teach him press- 
work for less than his services for thirteen weeks, or half his wages for 
twenty-six weeks, if by the piece — or if by the week teach him for a less 
sum than $26, or $1 per week for twenty-six weeks; procure the dis- 
charge of a member from an office upon a false accusation, or injure the 
interests of his employer by revealing the secrets of the office, unneces- 
sarily, shall, upon conviction, be deemed expelled by the society. 
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FORFEIT OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Art. XI. No member, under forfeit of membership, shall work in 
an office where a boy, not an ori^al apprentice of that office, is em- 
ployed for less than the iist of prices demands, unless the boy, so em- 
ployed, is under 17 years of age. or shall have come from an office, the 
proprietor of which shall have deceased or declined business; nor shall 
any member, under the same forfeiture, work in an office where any per- 
son or persons are employed for less than the list of prices calls for. 

FORM OF CERTIFICATE. 

Art. XIV. Any member, on leaving the city, shall, upon applica- 
tion, have a certificate of membership, bearing date at the period given, 
si^ed by the president and attested by the secretary (or in the case of 
the death, absence from the city, or resignation of the president, signed 
bv the vice-president), if it shall appear by the books ox the society that 
all arrears are paid up, and no charges of improper conduct are pend- 
ing against him, in the manner following: 



City of Baltimore, 



This is to certify that at a meeting of the Baltimore Typographical 

Society, held of the — day of , one thousand eight hundred and 

, was regularly admitted a member of the society, 

and is recommended to the typographical societies throughout the coun- 
try, and to printers generally. Given under our hand, at the city of 

Baltimore, in the state of Maryland, this — day of , one thousand 

eight hundred and ; and in the year of the institution of 

the society. 

, President, 

Attest. , Secretary. 

BENEFITS. 

Art. XV. Any person after being one year a member of this 
society, shall be entitled, upon written application, to receive the sum 
of $2.50 per week, during his indisposition, whilst so much remains in 
the funds: Provided, His sickness does not arise from immoral con- 
duct; but he shall not be entitled to any support for such affliction, un- 
less the application be made during the time of its continuance; and 
the visiting committee shall, in no case, pay any member's claim for 
time elapsed, more than one week previous to application. The visiting 
■committee shall have a discretionary power, and may require the aid of 
a physician, in all cases of doubt as to the capability of any member to 
attend to his usual business. 

Sec. 2. At the death of any member of this society (after having 
been one year a member) the sum of $jo shall be allowed by the society 
for defraying his funeral expenses; and, each and every member of the 
society shall pay into the hands of the secretary, at the next stated 
meeting, the sum of $1, as an extra contribution, towards replenishing 
the funds. 

"Sec. 3. On the death of any member of this society who has not 
been twelve months a member, the sum of $15 shall be paid toward de- 
fraying his funeral charges; and, at the next stated meeting of the so- 
ciety, an extra contribution of 50 cents shall be paid by each and every 
member to replenish the funds. 

Sec. 4. The society shall attend the funeral of all deceased 
members. 

FEIGNING SICKNESS. 

Art. XVI. Should any member feign himself sick or disabled, for 
the purpose of deriving benefits from this society, or while he is deriv- 
ing benefits therefrom^ such member shall be expelled the society, and 
forfeit all rights therein. 
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RECEIVING MEMBERS FROM OTHER SOCIETIES. 

Art. XVIII. Any person presenting a certificate of membenhip 
from any other typographical society to this, shall be entitled to a 
seat as a member, and enjoy all the benefits of this society, if the so* 
ciety from which he comes reciprocates the same privilege. 

Article 3 of the by-laws of the Baltimore society says: 

Art. 3. All members absent from a stated or adjourned stated 
meeting, when the roll is called, shall be fined 6l4 cents: and, if absent 
from the meeting during the whole evening, to be fined 25 cents— and 
no exoneration from payment by any excuse, except confinement by 
sickness. ' 

APPENDIX A, NO. 5. 

Outline of Constitutioii of the New York Typographical Asto- 
ciation of June, 1831, at Amended in 1833. 

An outline of the constitution of tKe New York Tvpographica! 
Association of Jtme 1831, as revised and amended in 1833, is here 
given. This is not intended as an outline in the ordinary sense, for 
the portions of the constitution having a bearing on subsequent aevel* 
9pments are i^ven in full. Only matter that is of a merely antiquarian 
interest is omitted. 

The preamble of the constitution states that "The journeymen 
printers of the city of New York, with a view to elevate the character 
and advance the interest of the profession, by maintaining a just and 
uniform scale of prices for their labor, do hereby resolve to form them* 
selves into a society under the name of the Typographical Association 
of New York, and do enact for their government, the following consti* 
tution and by-laws:" 

Section i of Article I states: 

Section x. The jurisdiction of this association shall embrace the 
city of New York and the villages of Brooklyn, Jersey City, William*^ 
burg and Hoboken. 

The articles defining the officers and their duties do not require 
special notice, beyond the mention that the fiscal affairs and general 
management of the association were delegated to a board of«directors 
consisting of twelve members, divided into four classes, the entire num- 
ber of one class to be retired and their successors elected each month. 
This made a four-months' tenure of office for each director, though he 
changed his class each month, and each month three new men came in, 
except that members were not deemed ineligible for re-election, i. e., a 
member going out of office in the fourth class might be re-elected in 
the first class. The secretary's salary was to be a sum "not exceeding 
$20 per annum to be regulated by the board, and be exempted from the 
payment of monthly dues." In case he neglected to attend a meeting 
of the association he was to be "fined in a sum not exceeding 50 cents 
for each delinquency, to be deducted from his yearly salary." The jan- 
itor, or doorkeeper was also exempt from monthlv dues and to be 
awarded a salary by the board of directors, but within a constitutional 
linrit of "$6 per annum." The treasurer must never have to exceed 
"$15 of the funds of the association" in his possession at one time; all 
over this to be deposited in "the savings bank'' subject only to the order 
of the board of directors. 

Each officer-elect on assuming his office affirmatively subscribed to 
the following: 

Do you solemnly declare that you will, to the best of your ability 
execute the office of ? That you will support the constitution 
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of this association, and all by-laws founded thereon? And that you 
will act in this capacity for the general benefit of the members thereof, 
when opportunity offers or occasion requires? 

No member in arrearage for dues or fines to the extent of 12^ 
cents or who had not been a member six months was eligible for elec- 
tion to any office. The initiation fee was $1.50, 50 cents of which 
must accompany the application for membership, the balance paid on 
night of election to membership. The monthly dues were 12^ cents, 
until thti amounted to $20, when the party so paying was to be consid- 
ered "a free member." 

Then, as now, the pledge of the initiate botmd hint not only to de- 
mand the scale while working as a journeyman, out to pay it should he 
ever become an employing printer. Article 4* covering the subject of 
membership is in full, as follows: 

Articls IV. — Election and initiation of members, 

Sbctiok X. Applications for admtss^n imtQ tl|i9 a^aoMation must 
be made to the board of directors, either personally or ttiroug^ any 
member of this aasociation. *The applicant must first deposit, or oause 
to be deposited in the hands of the secretapr, the sum of so ceht& upon 
which the board shall take his retjuest intp consideration; and if it 
shall satisfactorily appear that he is a regular fouraeyman printer, of 
the a^e of 21 years, and not working for k^, than the prices established 
by this association, the results of such inquiries shall be reported to the 
next meeting. 

Sac. 2. A person favorably reported to the association shall be bal- 
loted forj and the votes of three-tourtha of the natfmbers present shall 
entitle him to admission; when, having signed the constitution, and 
paid the additional sum of |i, he shall be entitled to a certificate of 
membership. 

Sec. 3. Candidates who do not come forward wiUiin three months 
after being notified of their election, shall forfeit their deposit money, 
unless a satisfactory excuse for the delay be rendered. Should a candi- 
date be rejected, his deposit shall be returned. 

Sec. 4- Newly elected members of this association shall be intro- 
duced by the individuals who first proposed them to the board of di- 
rectors, or such other suitable person, or persons, as may be designated 
by the chair. The members of the association will rise on the entrance 
of the candidate and remain standing until he be conducted to the pre- 
siding officer, who shall address him as follows: 

"Sir — I have the pleasure of informing you that VQU hav« been 
elected a member of the Typographical Association of New York. Be- 
fore your name is added to the roll, it is m^ duty to ask. Do you un- 
derstand the objects of this association? Will you^ both as a journey- 
man and an employing printer, support the constitution and scale of 
prices of this association, and all by-laws founded thereon? Will you 
attend all meetings of this association, and embrace every proper occa- 
sion to promote its reputation and enhance its prosperity r And where 
your innuence is desired by individuals of the profession, and their 
claims as workmen are equal, always give the preference to members of 
this association? 

"As your answers are satisfactory and trusting that you will ever 
bear in mind the princi{>les upon which this association is founded, I 
now tender to you the right hand of fellowship. As a^ earnest of the 
sincerity of the declarations you have just made, you will sign this con- 
stitution, which defines your rights and duties." 

The older typographical society of New York admitted both em- 
ployers and employes in the industry. Indeed this seems to have been 
the real source of its undoing as a labor organization and the securing 
of a charter which prohibited it from interfering with rates of wages. 
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The Typographical Aaiociation provides against splitting upon this rock 
bjr section a of Article V, which says: 

Ssc a. Any member of this association who shall establish the 
pri nt i ng business on his own account, will forfeit his title to membership; 
imt in event of his again becoming a journeyman, he shall be entitled to 
all his former rights and privileges. 

Other important articles, covering the matter of relief, containing 
the gnrasH of the ''strike-fund" idea, "out-of-work benefits,*' and estab- 
lishing the "chapel," are the following: 

AaxiCLi VI.— 0/ th4 funds. 



;ojr I. The funds shall not be appropriated to anf other pur- 
to aefrav the necessary expenses of the association, and the 
relief oz its mcmbtfs. In no case shall the allowance to 
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pose than 

pecuniary __ _._ __ __ .___ „. ,_ 

members exceed $3 per week to single men, and I4 to married men, and 
the board of directors shall determine the right of applicants to the 
per we^ iillawance specified in this section. 

Sec. a. Any member who m^y be thrown out of emplovment in 
conse<)uence of not obtaining a price for bis labor that shall be in ac- 
cordance with the scale and having a certificate to that eftect from the 
''fathef of the chapel," in the oifice wher^ he was last emplo)red, shsll 
be entitled to the weekly relief specified in the preceding section while 
he shall remain unemployed j but, if it shall satisfactorily appear that 
he Tnakes no effort to obtain another situation or refuses honorable 
emplojrment when offered him, and continues to draw from the treasury, 
his weekly allowance ahall be immediately stopped, and his claim on 
the ianda be suspended for the term of six months. 

Sec. ^. No member shall be entitled to the weekly allowance 
above specified, who may be in arrears for fines or dues, exceeding the 
amount of 50 cents. 

Sec. 4. Any sum that may be earned by a member during the 
week that he receives pecuniary relief, shall be deducted from his 
weekly allowance. 

Sac. s< Whenever the amount of moneya in the treasury shall ex- 
ceed ^SoOf appropriaUons may be made for the relief of sick members, 
and also lor the burial of deceased brethren. 

Aeticle VII.— 0/ the chapel. 

Section x. In each printing oftice within the jurisdiction com- 
prised in Article I. section i, where journeymen connected with this as- 
sociation are employed, there shall be established what is technically 
called a "chapel, and an experienced journevman printer chosen to 
preside thereat, who shall be constituted and known in his official 
capacity as "father of the chapel." To this chapel shall be referred for 
settlement any difference that mav aris^ between emplover and em- 
ployed, or between journesrmen; and the disagreements shall be adjudged 
by the chapel, and its decision acquiesced in and supported by its 
members remctively. 

Sec. 2. When doubts arise respecting the construction which may 
be given to any article, or articles, in the scale of prices, a chapel 
shall be immediately summoned, at which the father shall preside, when 
the difficulty shall m canvassed, and the decision of the majority be 
binding upon all. 

Sec 3. It shall be the dutv of the father of the chapel to report 
the nature of the difficulty, and the decision thereon, to the president 
of the board of directors, who shall, if in their opinion necessary, bring 
the subject before the association. 

Sec. 4. Every member of the association in the office shall have 
a voice in the chapel; but if the majority, in large offices, decide to 
delegate the trust to chapels consisting of five, seven, or nine members, 
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of which the father to be always one, it shall be competent for them to 
do so. The father of the chapel to be elected by a majority and con- 
tinue in office three months. 

Sec. s. No chapel shall be formed in any printing office where 
there are less than three members of the association employed; and anv 
difficulty originating in, or any demand for relief, emanating from such 
office, shall be laid oef ore the board of directors. 

Article X on "Impeachment and Trial of Members" provides that 
"an^ breach of the constitution, by-laws, or scale of prices of this asso- 
ciation, shall constitute just srounds for impeachment, admonition, fine, 
or expulsion of any of its officers or members." It is also provided that 
"conduct calculated to bring into contempt, or derision, the association 
as a body" is punishable in like manner. Charges must be made in 
writing, a copy furnished the member against whom they are made at 
least one week before the date of the meeting at which they are to be 
taken up. A majority vote convicts. 

Article XI of the "scale of prices" says: 

Section i. The scale of prices for labor, appended to this consti- 
tution shall, in all cases, be considered as a part thereof, and no mem- 
ber of this association shall, on any pretense whatever, work, either 
directly, or indirectly, for prices less than those specified therein. 

Article X of the by-laws establishes an emplojmient office, or out-of- 
work" register, with priority rights. The latter, however, would not 
appear to amount to a waiting list based upon establishments and firi- 
ority rights therein. The article says: 

A book shall be kept at the association room for the purpose of 
registering the names of such members as are in want of employment, 
and also of vacant situations, and any journeyman who may have placed 
his name on the book shall forfeit 6 cents for every twent)[-four hours 
his name shall remain thereon after he has obtained a situation. 

By-law XII requires: 

It shall be the duty of the members of this association to inform 
strangers, who come into the offices where they are employed, of the 
established prices, and also of the existence of the association, and of 
the necessity of becoming members. 

APPENDIX, A, NO. 6. 

Constitution of the Nashville Typographical Society, 1837. 

Preamble. — ^Whereas, it is the duty of ever^ member of a laudable 
calling, to use his best exertions toward enhancing and dig^nifying said 
calling, by adding to the quantum of its virtue and intelligence — as 
well as for mutual protection and defense, as for the purpose of culti- 
vating a friendly feeling and intercourse toward each other; and 

Whereas these objects are more attainable by the formation of so- 
cieties composed of the same class of persons than by other means: 

Therefore we, the subscribers, printers residing in the city of Nash- 
ville, desirous to forward the aforesaid ends, have agreed to form our- 
selves into a society, and for our government adopt the following con- 
stitution : 

Article l.^OrganisaHon, 

Sectiok X. This society shall be called the "Nashville Tjrpogr^ph- 
ical Society." 

Sec. 2. This society shall have for its objects the various purposes 
stated in the preamble and constitution. 

Sec. 3. The society shall hold its regular meetings on the first 
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Saturday in each month, and seven paying members shall constitute a 
quorum to transact any business confided by this constitution. 

Article II. — Of the oMcers. 

Skctiok X. The officers of the society shall be a president, vice* 
president, secretary, treasurer, and five directors, to be elected annu- 
ally at the regular meeting in April, by ballot. 

Skc. 2. The newly-elected officers shall not enter upon the duties 
of their offices until the adjournment of the meeting at which they have 
been elected; and before taking their seats, shall individually or col- 
lectively, as the case may be, make the following pledge, administered 
by the president: 

"You, A B, do hereby pledge your honor that you will endeavor, to 
the best of your ability, to discharge the various duties incumbent on 
you (or each of you, as the case may be) by the constitution^ and by- 
laws of this society; and that you will act impartially in all things per- 
taining to your duties whilst officers of this society.'' ' 

Article III. — Of the president. 

Section i. The president shall preside over the deliberations of 
the society, but shall not, whilst in the chair, enter into debate, or give 
his opinion on any question except such as relates to order; but may at 
any time leave the chair for that purpose, and appoint a member to fill 
the same: Provided, He does not speak more than twice on the same 
question. 

Sec. 2. The president shall not vote on any question, except in 
case of a tie, when he shall have the casting vote; but in elections, he 
shall have his vote as a member only. 

Sec. 3. The president shall have power to nominate all commit- 
tees, but uie nomination shall be confirmed by a vote of the society. 

Sec. 4. The president shall have power to inflict fines for unneces- 
sary absence, misbehavior, or neglect of duty, not exceeding $1 for any 
single offense; but any member may appeal to the society for a release 
of fines: Provided, His appeal have a second. 

Sec. §. The president may call special meetings when he and the 
board of directors shall deem it necessary. 

Article IV. — Of the vice-president. 

Sectiok i. In the event of the death, absence or disability of the 
president, the vice-president shall act as president 

Sec. 2. In the event of the death, absence or disability of both 
president and vice-president, the society shall fill the vacancy by a pro 
tempore appointment. 

Article V. — Of the secretary. 

Sectiok i. It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep a true and 
legible record of the proceedings of each meeting in a well-bound book 
kept for that purpose. 

Sec. 2. The secretary shall act as collector, and all moneys re- 
ceived by him for the society, shall be paid over to the treasurer forth- 
with, taking a receipt for the same in a book kept by him for that pur- 
pose. 

Sec. 3. It shall be his duty to notify members of the society of all 
special meetings; also, newly elected members of their election. 

Sec. 4. He shall keep a box or trunk, in which all papers belong- 
ing to the society shall be deposited by him, and safely kept under lock. 

Sec. 5. In consideration of the ordinary duties of his office, the 
secretary shall be exempt from the pajrment of his monthly installments. 

Sec. 6. In case 01 the absence of the secretary, his place shall be 
filled by a pro tempore appointment, and the person so appointed shall 
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be exempt ffom the pasrment of hU monthly duca for the meeting he 
may act as Mcretary. 

Articls VL — Of th4 treasurer. 

Section i. It shall be the dyty of the treaaurer to receive all 
moneys collected by the secretary for the use of iht society, ftnd re- 
ceipt to him for the same. 

Sec. 2. He shall keep It true atid eorrtct JMiCotrnt of Ml ttioneys re- 
ceived by him, and of all expenditures. 

Sec 3. Re shall make no disburseftient tinleSs by ati order of th« 
society, which order shall be signed by the president atid Countersigtied 
by the secretary. 

Sec 4. The treasurer shall make a report of the estate of the 
finances to the society at the regular meetings m July, Ofitoher and 
January, and at the April meeting he shall mdce his rejjort "ih conjunc- 
tion with the secretary and board of directors, for which purpose they 
shall have free access to the books of the secretary atxd C^eastirer, as 
well as all other papers belonging to the society. 

Sec 5. The treasurer shall be required to give bond and security 
to the president, when the Aum in the treiastiry wbiftll amount to $xoo. 

Aeticle Vn.^O/ the directors. 

Section i. The board of directors shall, within ten days ifter their 
election, meet and choose one of their nuniber to ttct as ch^irthaii, who 
shall also act as secretary of the board. 

Src 2. They shall inq^uire into the claims of applicants for relief, 
tmd recommend relief to mdigent printers or their fafliili^. iii such 
case's as in their judgment they may deem proper; and ]u^ haVe a gen* 
eral supervision of the interests and concerns of tihe sopely. 

Src 3. The board of directors shall act as a standing, csorrespond- 
ing and publishing committee, to transact such business a!^ the society 
may from time to time direct. 

Sec 4. In case of the death of a member of the society, the board 
shall have the superintendence of the funetlal. They shall likewise 
make strict inquiry into the circumstances of the deceased, and if they 
deem it necessary, shall recommend a sum not exceeding $30, to defray 
the expenses of the funeral. 

Sec 5. The board shall inform all ioumejmien printers on their 
arrival in this city, of the existence of diis society, and furnish each 
individual with a copy of its constitution. 

Sec 6. The chairman of the board shall ha^e power to assess a 
fine of 50 cents for non-attendance at their regular monthly meetings, 
when a satisfactory excuse is not given, which fine shall be reported to 
the secretary and charged on his book. 

Sec 7. Any member of the board who shall neglect to attend 
their regular monthly meetings for three months successively, shall be 
reported to the society by the chairman of the board, and if said mem- 
ber can not give a satisfactory excuse for such neglect of duty, he shall 
be deprived of his office, and the society shall go mto an election to fill 
the vacancy. 

Sec 8. The chairman and two other directors shall have power to 
transact any business intrusted to the board by this constitution. In the 
absence of the chairman, a pro tempore appointment shall be made to 
fill the vacancy. 

Sec 9. The board shall meet regularly on the last Saturday in 
each month, for the transaction of business that may be laid before them. 

Article VIII.— 0/ the chapel. 

Section i. There shall be a chapel in each office where there are 
three members of the society (exclusive of the foreman). 

Sec 2. The chapel shall choose one of the members to preside, who 
shall be called the father of the chapel. 
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Sec. 3. The chapel shall have the aupenrision of all diaptitea be- 
twixt journeymen, and such other business as concerns ^eir office 
alone^ and which can not be brought immediately before the society. 

S^. 4. Journeymen belonging to this society shall be under the 
regulation of their respective chapels, and each chapel shall have power 
to enforce the payment of all dues to the society. 

Sec. 5. In case any journeyman employed in this city, should neg- 
lect or refuse to present his name to the society for membership, it 
shall be the duty of the chapel to refuse to work with him. 

Sec. 6. Any member of the society who may be dissatisfied with 
the decision of a chapel, will have the right to an appeal to the society: 
Provided, Said member is not in arrears. 

Sec. 7. Any decision made by one chapel shall be considered bind* 
ing on the others, unless disapproved of by the society. 

Sec 8. All business done by chapels shall be in private. 

Article lX.—QualiiicaHons, 

Section i. No member shall be eligible to any office in this society 
who is in arrears to the society, at the time of election, the sum of $x 
or upward, or who has not been a member at least six months. 

Sec 2. The qualifications for membership shall be a good char* 
acter, industrious habits, and a good practical knowledge of the art of 
letteroress printing. 

Sec 3. No person shall be admitted to membership in this society 
who is known to be a runaway apprentice, or has not served his appren* 
ticeship. 

Sec 4, Any person wishing to become a member of this society, 
must make the same known in writing to the chairman of the board of 
directors, whose duty it shall be to lay the same before the board at 
their next monthly meeting, and if the board shall deem the applicant 
worthy of membership, the president shall present his name to the so* 
ciety, and if it be found that three-fourths of the voting members pres- 
ent are in favor of his admission, he shall be declared duly elected. 

Sec 5. When any person is duly elected, he shall, before taking 
his seat, make the following promise: 

"You, C D, do hereby pledge your honor, that you will conform 
to all the rules of this society, that you will not divulge any of the pro- 
ceedings that are not intended to be made public; that you will en- 
deavor to cultivate a friendly feeling among the members, so that being 
a member of this society, may give the highest assurance of the faithful 
discharge of all confidence and trust reposed in you." 

Article X. — Dnes, fines, etc. 

Section x. The initiation fee shall be $2; monthl^r dues 50 cents, 
to fall due on the day before the regular monthly meetings. 

Sec 2. Any member being absent at roll call without a sufficient 
excuse shall be fined 12^ cents, for absence the whole meeting. 50 
cents, and for leaving the room whilst the society is in session, without 
permission of the president, not less than 1254 or more than 50 cents. 

Sec 3. Any person neglecting or refusing to pay moneys due the 
society for two months, shall be debarred all the privileges of the society 
until all such dues are paid up; and if not paid up within four months, 
he shall be expelled, and shall not be again admitted unless he pays all 
dues and is elected as a new member. 

Sec 4. The society may, at any time, raise or lower the initiation 
fee or monthly installments by a vote of three-fourths of the voting 
members present. 

Article XI. — Life membership. 

Section x. Any member who shall have resided in the city for 
twelve years, havmg paid up, regularly, all his dues and fines, shall have 
a right to membership during life, without further installments; and any 
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member on admission, or at any time afterwards, paying into the treas- 
ury, the sum of $25, shall, also, in like manner, be considered a member 
for life. 

Article XII. — Benefits. 

Section i. The benefits and reliefs of this society shall be extended 
to its members or their families, and to all the deserving of the profes- 
sion. 

Article XIII. — CertiAcate of membership. 

Sectiok I. Any member applying to the president, and stating his 
intentions to leave the city, or quit the business, shall be entitled to a 
certificate, signed by the president and countersip:ned by the secretary: 
Provided, He is not in debt to the society, and is not lying under any 
charge of misconduct before the society. 

Sec. 2, On said member leaving and returning at any distant period, 
he shall be received as a regular member without the payment of install- 
ments for the time of his absence: Provided, He deliver his certificate 
to the president by the first regular meeting after his return to the citv; 
but if he should neglect or refuse to comply with the above, he must be 
admitted in the same manner as though he had never been a member. 

Article XIV. — Miscellaneous, 

Section i. The anniversary of the society shall be celebrated by 
such suitable arranp:ements as the society may think proper to make, and 
any member refusing to attend, without a reasonable excuse, shall be 
fined the sum if $2, said fine to be charged to him on the. secretary's 
book. 

Sec. 2. Upon the death of any member of this society, the members 
shall fill the funeral train, and wear crape on the left arm for thirty 
days in honor of the deceased. 

Sec. 3. This societv shall, as far as practicable, co-operate with the 
"National Typographical Society," and endeavor to be represented at its 
annual meetings. 

Sec. 4. The society may, at any time, make such rules and regula- 
tions as they may deem expedient, relative to the wages, and their de- 
portment toward workmen who are employed under the regular wages. 

Sec. <. No person published by the society as a "rat," shall be re- 
leased without the unanimous consent of the voting members present at 
a regular meeting. 

Sec. 6. Any attempt bjr one member to injure another member's 
good standing, without sufficient cause, shall be punished at the discre- 
tion of the society. So also shall gross immorality, frequent and need- 
less neglect of business to the serious injury of the employer, or the 
bringing the individual's own family to a state of want or suffering, or 
any other act which is evidently wrong, and calculated to injure or bring 
a stigma on this society or its members, shall be taken cognizance of, ana 
every case of expulsion shall be made known to all societies in corre- 
spondence with this. 

Sec. 7. A charge of the violation of the above section must be made 
in writing, with the name of the person making the charge, and the sec- 
retary shall notify the accused to appear at the next regular meeting, 
and should he neglect or refuse to appear for two successive meetings, 
the society shall proceed to try him, appointing a member to manage his 
case for him. 

Sec. 8. The president shall act as judge, and the other members, 
with the exception of the accuser or accused, shall act as jurors, and any 
member may be used as a witness. The accuser shall first produce his 
evidence, having a right to cross-question the witnesses. The accused 
shall then proceed in the same manner in his defense. After all the evi- 
dence has been laid before the society, the vote shall then be taken by 
ayes and noes — guiltjr or not guilty — and two-thirds shall be required to 
convict. On conviction a majority may assess the penalty. All may 
vote except the accuser and accused. 
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Sec. 9. Any member who shall reproach another, or any of the 
family of a deceased member^ with having received the benefits of this 
society, shall, for the first offense, be fined $5, and for the second, ex- 
pelled. 

Sbc. 10. Any member of this society, on becoming an employer, 
shall forfeit his membership. 

Sec. II. This constitution may be altered or amended in the follow- 
ing manner. The alteration or amendment shall be offered at one 
monthly meeting, and entered on the minutes, and shall lie on the table 
for further consideration until the next monthly meeting, when it may 
be adopted by three-fourths of the voting members present. 

BYLAWS. 

1. All members shall address the chair standing, and in all cases 
where two or more shall rise, and a controversv or contention take place 
as to who shall have the floor, the president shall decide which member 
shall speak first, and the others standing shall take their seats or be sub- 
ject to a fine. 

2. The president shall have power to check any member addressing 
the chair, on any subject, who snail wander from the subject; he shall 
also order any member to take his seat who shall indulge in personali- 
ties. 

3. Any member refusing to come to order when called upon to do 
so by the chair, or any member behaving disorderly or indecorously, 
shall be fined not less than 25 cents nor more than $1, and not permitted 
to take any part in the proceeding until the same is paid. 

4. No member shall be permitted to speak more than twice on the 
same subject, without permission from the chair. 

^. No motion shall be in order until the question before the house 
is disposed of, except a motion to adjourn, which shall always be in 
order. 

6. The minutes of each and every meeting of this society shall be 
signed by the president and secretary. 

7. Whenever a member is constitutionally debarred the privileges 
of the society, he shall not be released until he makes a full settlement 
with the secretary. 

8. Any member proposing a dissolution of this society shall be ex- 
pelled. 

9. Anv member who may accept an appointment to serve on a com- 
mittee, and does not attend to the duties 01 that appointment, if he can 
not ^ive a satisfactory excuse, shall pay a fine of 50 cents, to be charged 
to him on the secretary's book. 

10. Reports of committees and resolutions must be submitted in 
writing. 

11. No member shall be entitled to a vote in this society, until 
after the payment of his initiation fee. 

12. No question shall be reconsidered, except on motion of one of 
the majority. 

13. No rule or l)y-law of this society shall be suspended for any 
purpose. 

14. No amount shall be received from any member less than the 
full amount of his dues to the society. 

15. The by-laws may be altered or amended at any stated meeting 
of the society, by a vote of three-fourths of the voting members present. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

1. The president shall take the chair and call the meeting to order. 

2. The secretary shall call the roll. 

3. Read the minutes of the last meeting. 

4. Assessment of fines. 

5. Collection of fines, dues, etc. 
0. Application for membership. 
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7. Initiation of officers and members. 

8. Presentation of bills against the society. 

9. Reports of committees. 

10. Reports of officers. 

11. Vacancies in committees and offices to be filled. 

12. Unfinished business. 

13. Business of the evening. 

14. Discharge of members for absence, misconduct, etc* 

1 5. Adj ournment. 

APPENDIX A, NO. 7. 

Constitution of the New Orleans Typographical Association, 
as Eevised and Adopted September 14, 1839. 

Preamble. — The printers of New Orleans, feeling the necessity of 
organization for the purpose of securing a fair, just, and uniform com- 
pensation for their labor, and to provide for such of their craftsmen as 
may be tmable through ill health to support themselves, have associated 
together. They deem it clearly established by experience, that the in- 
terests and prosperity of the producing classes can only be sustained by 
the action of the whole, concentrated and united. By union only, can 
they accomplish the object of their association. Therefore, fully believ- 
ing that the best interests of the trade will be promoted — the respectabil- 
ity of the profession advanced — the harmony of the whole secured by 
the establishment of an umpire for the settlement of disputes — we have 
formed ourselves into a body, to be styled the "New Orleans Typograph- 
ical Association," and adopt the following constitution and by-laws tor 
our government. 

AsiTiCLE I. — Jurisdiction and government. 

Section i. The jurisdiction of this association shall embrace the 
city and parish of New Orleans and the city of Lafayette. 

Sec. 2. The concerns of this association shall be managed by a 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer and six directors. 

Sec. 3. The president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer and six 
directors, shall be elected by ballot on the second Saturdays of May and 
November and hold their respective offices for the term of six months, 
or until their successors shall have been chosen. A majority of votes 
shall constitute a choice. 

Article II. — Duty of the oMcers. 

Section i. |t sbaU be the duty of the president to attend all meet- 
ings of the association and of the board of directors; to preside at, and 
keep ortier therein; he shall be authorized to call extra or special meet- 
ings of the association or board ot directors at any time he may think 
proper, or at the request of a majority of the directors, or ten members 
of the association. * 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the vice-president to attend all 
meetings of the association and board of directors, assist in keeping or- 
der therein, and to preside in the absence of the president. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the secretary to attend all meetings 
of the association and board of directors, and keep a true and faithful 
record of all the transactions therein; publish notices of stated and spe- 
cial meetings, in such form and manner as may be ordered by the board 
of directors; receive initiation fees and monthly dues, collect all fines, 
etc., and immediately upon the receipt of such moneys deposit the same 
with the treasurer, who shall receipt to him therefor. He shall likewise 
keep a book, in which each member's name shall be inserted in such 
manner as to show when he was admitted, the amount of dues he has 
paid, and when he withdrew, died or was expelled; which book shall be 
the register of the association; and he shall also keep such other book 
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or books, as may be, from time to time, directed by .the association. At 
the opening of each meeting, he shall read the minutes of the preceding 
and intervening meetings of the association and board of directors, and 
perform such other duties as may be compatible with his oflice. For the 
faithful performance of these services, he shall receive a salary not ex* 
ceeding $60 per annum, to be regulated by the board, and be exempted 
from the payment of monthly dues. In case of non-attendance at meet* 
ings, he shall, at the option of the association, be fined in a sum not ex- 
ceeding $3 for each delinquency, to be deducted from his annual salary. 
Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to attend all meetings 
of the association; to receive all moneys collected by the secretary, and 
to receipt to him for the same; and to keep a true and faithful account 
of all the moneys received and expended. He shall not make any dis- 
bursements whatever, without a written order approved of by a majority 
of the board of directors, and signed by the president, except in cases 
provided for under the head of relief. He shall render a detailed ac- 
count of all the financial affairs of the association to the board of di* 
rectors, at their regular meetings in May and November. Before enter- 
ing upon the duties of his office, he shall give an obligation or bond to 
the association^ backed by such surety or sureties as may be approved of, 
thereby engaging to refund all the moneys and other property of the as- 
sociation, which may have been intrusted to his care, at tne expiration of 
the time for which he was elected, or on his resignation or removal from 
office. The treasurer shall deposit all moneys in his possession over $50, 
and shall exhibit the certificate of deposit to the board of directors, at 
their monthly meeting. 

Sec. 5. The board of directors shall meet on the first Saturday of 
each month, and shall have power to make their own by-laws, provided 
they do not militate against the spirit of the constitution, or such regu- 
lations as may be made from time to time by the association. It shall 
be the duty of the directors to audit and settle the accounts of the 
treasurer, secretary and committee of relief. All appropriations of the 
funds, except in cases provided for under the head of relief, shall be 
made through the treasurer, and an order to that effect, approved by a 
majority of the board and signed by the president, shall be considered a 
sufficient warrant therefor. They shall render to the association, at its 
regular meetings in May and November, a true and faithful account of 
all the affairs of the association. They shall likewise receive all applica- 
tions for membership, and report on tne eligibility of candidates for ad- 
mission. Anv member of the board of directors, who may fail to attend, 
shall be finea 50 cents for each neglect. 

Article III. — Of elections, 

Sbction X. A general election for officers of the ^so<;iation shall 
be held on the second Saturdavs of May and November in each year, of 
which previous public notice snail be given by the secretary. 

Sec. 2. The secretary and two members, to bcf named by the chair, 
shall officiate as inspectors or judges, at each election; and it shall be 
their duty to sec that no member votes more than once, and to exclude 
from voting all such members as are in arrears for dues or fines. Im- 
mediately upon the closing of the polls, they shall canvass the tickets 
that have been received, make out a correct report in writing of the num- 
ber of votes given for each person, and deliver it to the presiding officer, 
who shall thereupon declare the result of the election. 

Sec. 3. Immediately after the election, the respective officers, pre- 
vious to taking their seats, shall subscribe to the following declaration, 
which shall be administered by the presiding officers: "Do you solemnly 
declare that you will, to the best of your ability, execute the office of 

? That you will support the constitution of this association, and 

all by-laws founded thereon? And that you will act in this capacity for 
the general benefit of the members thereof, when opportunity offers or 
occasion requires it?" 

Sec. 4. Any person who is in arrearage for dues or ^ines, shall not 
be eligible for election to any of the offices before mentioned. 
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Articlk IV. — Election and initiation. 



Sbctxok X. Application for admission into this association, must be 
made to the board of directors, either personalljr or through a member 
of this association. The applicant must deposit in the hands of one of 
the members of the board of directors, the sum of $s; upon which the 
board of directors shall take his request into consideration; and if it 
shall satisfactorily appear that he is a regular journeyman printer, of 
the a^ of 21 years, and not working for less than the prices established 
by this association, the result of such inquiries shall be reported at the 
next regular meeting of the association. 

Sec. 2. A person favorably reported to the association, shall be bal- 
loted for, and the votes of Ihree-tourths of the members present shall 
entitle him to admission; when, having signed the constitution, he shall 
be entitled to a copy of it, and a blank certificate of membership, which 
blank certificate may be filled at the end of three months from the time 
of his admission, or at the discretion of the board of directors. 

Sbc. 3. Candidates who do not come forward within two months 
after being notified of their election, shall forfeit their deposit money, 
unless a satisfactory excuse for the delav be rendered. Should a candi- 
date be rejected, his deposit money shall be returned. 

Sec. 4. Every newly elected member shall be introduced by the in- 
dividual who proposed him to the board of directors, or such other mem- 
ber as may be designated by the presiding officer; who shall address him 
as follows: "Sir, I have the pleasure of informing you that you have 
been elected a member of the New Orleans Typographical Association. 
Before your name is added to the list, it is my duty to ask. Do you un- 
derstand the objects of this association ? Will you, either as a journey- 
man or foreman, support the constitution and scale of prices of this as- 
sociation, and all by-laws founded thereon? Will you attend all meet- 
ings of this association, and embrace every proper occasion to promote 
its reputation and enhance its prosperity? Where your influence is de- 
sired oy individuals of the profession, and their claims as workmen are 
equal, will you always give the preference to members of the association, 
and also pledge yourself not to divulge any of the proceedings of the as- 
sociation r* [If his answer be in the afiirmative, the president will reply 
as follows:] "As your answers are satisfactory, ana trusting that you 
will ever bear in mind the principles upon which this association is 
founded, I will now tender you the right hand of fellowship. As an 
earnest of the sincerity of the declaration you have just made, you will 
now sign this constitution, which defines your rights and duties. 

Sec 5. Any member of this association who shall establish the 
printing business on his own account, will forfeit his title to member- 
ship; — -but in the event of his again becoming a journeyman, he shall be 
entitled to all his former rights and privileges. 

Article W.^Of monthly dues. 

Section i. Each member of the association, with the exception of 
the secretary, shall pay into the treasury the sum of 50 cents per month. 

Article VI. — Of the funds. 

Section 1. The funds shall not be appropriated to any other pur- 
pose than to defray the expenses of the association, and the pectmiary 
relief of its members. 

Sec. 2. Any member who may be thrown out of employment in 
consequence of not obtaining the price for his labor in accordance with 
the scale of prices, shall be entitled to a weekly allowance of $5; and 
the board of directors shall determine the right of applicants to the per- 
week allowance, specified in this section. If it shall satisfactorily appear 
that he makes no effort to obtain another situation, or refuses honorable 
employment when offered him, and continues to draw on the treasury, 
his weekly allowance shall be immediately discontinued, and his claim 
pn the funds be suspended for the term of six months. 
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Sbc 3. No maabtr shall be entitled to the weekly mllowanoe apect* 
fied. who may be in arrean for does or fines. 

Sec 4. Any sum that may be earned hr a member daring the week 
tliat he receires pecuniary relief, shall be deducted from his weddy al* 
lo-v 



AsncLs V^I.— 0/ tk€ ckaprL 

Sbctiov I. In eadi printing office, within the jurisdiction of this as- 
sociation, wherein m e mbers ot it are employed, there shall be established 
a chapel, and an experienced jonmeyman from among^ them chosen to 
prende thereat, who diall be constitnted and known m his official ca- 
pacity as father of the chapeL To this chapel shall be referred for set- 
tlement any difference that may arise be t ween the employer and the em- 
plored, or be t ween the ioomeymen, and the disagreement shall be ad- 
judjsed by the cli^>el; bnt in case either party should feel itself ag- 
Kriered after the matter in disrate has been canvassed and decided 
by the cha^, it shall be the datr of the father to lay the case before 
the asanciation, whose decision shaJl be finaL 

Sbc. 2, The fadier of die chapel shall be elected by a nugority, and 
continue in office for three months. 

Sbc 3. No chapel shall be formed in any printinlr office in which 
there are leas than tnree members of the association employed. 

AsncLB VIII.— 0/ impeachment and trial, 

Sbctiob I. Any breach of the constitution, by-laws, or scale of 
prices of this association, shall constitute just ground for impeadiment, 
admonition, fine or expulsion of any of its officers or members. 

Sbc 2. Impeachment and trial of members shall supersede all other 
business before the association, unless otherwise directed by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present. 

Sec. 3. Any member shall be competent to impeach another mem- 
ber, on eitiier of the following specifications: i. Of any violation of the 
donstitution, by-laws, or scale of prices. 2. Of conduct calculated to 
bring into contempt or derision the association as a bodv. 

Sec. 4. All charges and specifications shall be reduced to writing, 
notice thereof given at. a general meeting, and a copy or copies thereof 
served on the member or members against whom they are made, by the 
secretary or other authorized ofiicers of the association, at least one 
wreck previous to its regular or monthly meeting. 

Sec. §. No member shall be twice arraigned upon the same charges 
and specifications. A majority of votes, exclusive of the party impli- 
cated, shall, in all cases, determine the innocence or delinquency of the 
accused. 

Article IX. — Of relief of members. 

Section i. Any member who may become sick, or otherwise inca- 
pacitated from pursuing his business, shall be entitled to the sum of $8 
weekly. 

Sec. 2. In the event of death of any member of this association, 
the sum of $80 shall be drawn from the treasury, to defray his funeral 
expenses. 

Sec 3' It shall be the duty of the president, at the first meeting of 
the board of directors, after Uieir election, to divide said board into 
three committees, to act as committees of relief. The committees shall 
serve alternately for the period of two months. 

Sec 4. It shall be the duty of the committee of relief to visit the 
members who may be unable to attend to their business through ill 
health, so soon as such inability may come to their knowledge, and ascer- 
tain if they need the assistance of the association; if so, the committee 
shall visit such members at least once a week during their illness, and 
pay to them the sum allowed by the constitution, and take receipts there- 
for, in a book provided for that purpose. 

Sec 5. It shall be the. duty of the committee of relief to make a 
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detailed statcmeat of the moneys expended, 1o irfkMB paid, etc., it ttt^ 
expiration of their term of office; which repOTt AaU be incorpofSHteii 
with the proceeding! of the board. 

Sec. 6. No member shall be entitled' to the Wneitf of the prectf^ 
ing provisions, who may be in arrearage for dues or fines. 

Sec. 7. Any member who majr feign illness, for fbc purpose of re* 
ceivmg the benefits of the foregoing provisions, shall be expelled, on 
proof thereof. 

Sec 8. Any member who may si>eak in derision of another, for re- 
ceiving the assistance of the association, shall be reprimanded for the 
first offense, and expelled for the second. 

Sec. 9. The committee of relief shall make a statement of the 
moneys wanted for carrying out the foregoing provisions, from time to 
tinie, as found necessary, to the secretary, who shall examine the same, 
and certifv to its correctness — upon which certificate, the president shaU 
draw on the treasurer for the amount. 

Sec. 10. The treasurer shall pay the drafts of the president for all 
purposes coming under the head of relief, without the interventi<m of 
the board; and such order shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for such 
payments. 

Sec II. The -secretary shall assess on each member the sum of fifty 
cents extra, on the meeting next succeeding that on which approfnria- 
tions are made to inter members. 

Article X. — Time of meeting. 

Section i. A general meeting of this association shall be held on 
the second Saturday of every month, for the purpose of hearing the pro> 
ceedings of the board of directors, collecting dues, and transacting suds 
other business as may come before it. 

Sec 2. At all the meetings of the association, eleven shall be a 
quorum to proceed to business. 

Article XI. — Of the scale of prices. 

Section i. The scale of prices appended to this constitution, shall, 
in all cases, be considered as a part thereof; and no member of this a9> 
sociation shall, on any pretext whatever work, either directly or indi- 
rectly, for prices less than those specified therein. 

Article XII. — Of apprentices. 

Section i. No member of this association shall work on any Eng- 
lish daily morning paper, on which any apprentices may be employed. 
[This article is not considered applicable to any apprentice now in such 
office.] 

Sec 2. No member of this association shall work on any English 
paper, or in any book or job office, where any apprentice is employed, 
who may not be bound for a term of not less than four years during 
minority. — [This clause is not to apply to any existing contracts.] 

Sec 3. In order to find proprietors of evening papers and job of- 
fices an opportunity to test the capacity of boys intended for apprentices, 
the latter shall be allowed a novitiate of two months. 

Article XIII. — General provisions. 

1. No additions, alterations, or amendments shall be made to this 
constitution, or scale of prices thereto appended, unless one month's no- 
tice shall have been given of such intention at a general meeting of the 
association, and three-fourths of the members present concur therein. 

2. No French journeyman (not a member), within the jurisdiction 
of this association, shall be amenable to its rules or regulations, except 
he interfere with the English compositors or pressmen. 
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BY-LAWS. 

1. Thtt hours of meeting of th» association than be M follows: 
Front the lotB of March to the 10th of Octoi)er, at • o'clock in the even- 
ioft and from the loth of October to the loth of March» at 7 o'clock. 
The board of directors to meet on the Saturday evening preceding the 
meetinga of the association. 

2. No member shall speak more than twice on the same subject, ex- 
cept by leave of the association. The speaker shall in all cases address 
himself to the presiding officer. He shall not be interrupted while 
speaking, unless by the presiding officer, when he shall think proper to 
call him to Order, or to admonish him to a closer adherence to his sub- 
ject 

3. When two or more members rise at once, the presiding officer 
shall decide who is to speak first. 

4. All resolutions and amendmenU shall be presented m writmg. 
When a question, resolution or motion, is under debate, no other mo- 
tion sbaH be admitted by the president, unless to postpone the further 
consideration thereof, to divides the question, to amentf or to adievm; 
and no amendment shall be admitted tiiat shall appear to the president 
to destroy the spirit or principle of the resolution or motion under con- 
sideration. 

5. Questions of order shall be decided by the president; but in case 
of appeal from his decision, the association shall determine by vote, 
without debate. 

6. A motion to reconsider any former resolution or vote, can only 
be made by a member who voted in the majority. 

/. Any officer or member of this association who shall fail of at- 
tendmg a special or regular meeting, without sending or rendering, at 
the next meeting, a satisfactory excuse for such neglect, shall be subject 
to, and pay a fine of 50 cents. 

8. Any person who may be in arrears for dues and fines, shall not 
be entitled to vote on any question coming before the association. Any 
member of this association who may be in arrears for dues and fines one 
year, shall be expelled. 

9. No member shaM leave the room during the meeting of the as- 
sociation, without foave of absence from the presiding officer, under the 
penalty of 25 cents. 

10. Ik case any director or other officer shall refuse or neglect to 
take his seat at the board for two successive meetings, his seat shall be 
considered as vacated, unless he shall give a satisfactory excuse therefor. 

11. The secretary shall furnish the chairman of every committee 
with a Kat of the names of the respective members; and any member of 
a committee, who shall neglect to attend to the duty assigned him, he 
having bee» notified by the chairman, shall forfeit and pay the sum of 
$1, unless he can render suflkient reason to the association for such 
neglect. 

12. The secretary shall make out the account of each member, and 
present the same for payment at the end of each quarter. 

13. It shall be the duty of the secretary to make out lists of mem- 
bers who may be in arrears for six months^ Cwhose bills have been regu- 
larly preseotedt) a^id furnish the same to die several fathers of chapels, 
who are directed to have the same affixed in some public part of the 
office. 

14. li shall be the duty of members of this associatbn to inform 
straosers, who may come into offices where they are employed, of the 
established priceSr and ^liso of the existence of the association, and the 
necessity of theijr becoming members. 

15. In no case shall a member of this association be allowed to 
wock with a tree man of color, either as compositor or pressmen. 

16. No member of this association shall reveal any part of its pro- 
ceedings, under penalty of impeachment and expulsion. 

ly. Afembers leaving the city shall not be charged with dues or 
fines during their absence, provided they notify the secretary of the 
For neglect of such notification, they shall be fined $2. 
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RULES OF ORDER. 

X. At the time appointed, the president shall call the meetingr to 
order, and request the secretary to call the roll and collect the monthly 
dues and fines. 

9. The minutes of the preceding meetings of the association and 
the board of directors shall be read by the secretary. 

3. Business remaining over from former meetings shall be acted on, 
or further postponed. 

4. Candidates shall be balloted for. 

5. Reports of committees shall be read and considered. 

6. Communications shall be read and new motions received. 

7. The secretary shall report the amount of money received, as 
also the names of those who have not paid the full amount of their dues 
and fines. 

APPENDIX A, NO. 8. 

Constitution of Philadelphia Typographical Union, Adopted 
August 10, 1850. 

Article I. — Title and acts. 

Section 1. This institution shall be known by the name of "The 
Journeymen Printers' Union, of Philadelphia.** 

Sec. 2. All acts shall be in the name of "The Journeymen Printers* 
Union, of Philadelphia," and shall be signed by the president and secre- 
tary for the time being. 

Article II. — Manner of voting, 

'Section x. On all Questions or motions, except the election of of- 
cers, and the election ana expulsion of members, the members shall vote 
viva voce. 

Sec. a. In the election of officers, ^nd in the election or expulsion 
of members, the members shall invariably vote by ballot. 

Sec. 3. All questions or resolutions in reference to prices shall be 
debated and adopted in committee of the whole. 

Article III. — Membership. 

Section i. An indispensable qualification of all persons admitted 
members of this union, shall be a practical knowledge of the art of let* 
terpress printing. 

Sec. 2. All applications for membership in this union, shall be pre- 
sented by members, at the stated meetings, at which time the preten- 
sions of the applicant shall be distinctly made known; and, if a majority 
of the voters agree to the admission of the applicant, he shall be de- 
clared to be duly elected. But any person elected to membership, who 
shall neglect to sign the constitution for one month after his election, 
(provided notice in writing be given him,) shall be considered to have 
forfeited his right to admission, unless he shall show satisfactory cause 
for such neglect. 

Sec. 3. All candidates for initiation shall be waited upon outside of 
the door of the place of meeting of the union, by the vice-president, or 
such other member as shall, for the time being, nil his place, who shall 
inform such candidate that there is nothing in the constitution of the 
union conflicting with his religious or politKal principles, be they what 
they may; and, should he be satisfied to proceed, shall read to him tiie 
following pledge, and if he should consent to take the same in the pres- 
ence of the assembled members of the union^ he shall be introduced to 
the president, and requested to raise his right hand whilst repeating 
these words: — "I, (repeating his own name) hereby solemnly and sin- 
cerely pledge my honor as a man, that I will not reveal any business, or 
proceeaings of any meeting of this union; and that I will, without 
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equivocation or evasion, and to the best of my ability, so long as I shall 
remain a member thereof, abide by the constitution and by-laws, and the 
particular scale of prices of work acknowledged and adopted by it; and 
that I will, at all times, by every honorable means within my power, pro- 
cure employment for members of this union, in preference to persons 
not connected therewith." 

Sec. 4. Members-elect, on signing the constitution, shall pay to the 
financial secretary the sura of $1, (which may at any time hereafter be 
increased to a sum not exceeding $2,) together with the further sum of 
25 cents in each and every month thereafter. 

Sec 5. Should any member neglect to pay his dues and fines for 
three successive months, or refuse to make pavment when requested by 
the financial secretarv, he shall not be entitled to receive the quarterly 
password; and should any member be six months in arrears in said pay- 
ments, it shall be the dutv of the financial secretary to notifv him of 
the same, and of the penaltv attached to further neglect; which penalty 
shall be set forth in the by-laws: Provided, That no penalty shall attach 
when sickness is the cause of the delinquency. 

Sec. 6. Absence from the city shall in no case exonerate a member 
from dues during such absence; but any member may draw his certificate 
of absence, by paying all dues and fines standing against him; and, upon 
a^ain presenting his certificate, shall be reinstated in the union: rro' 
vtded. He shall have been guilty of no acts in violation of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the union during his absence. 

Sec. 7. A majority of the members present shall decide whether 
charges alleged against a member are of such a nature as to be cogniz- 
able by the rules of the union. 

Sec. 8. All accusations against the character of a member must be 
made in writing, and referred to a committee of five, who shall examine 
into the same, and recommend to the union what order shall be taken 
upon them. 

Article IV. — Officers, 

Section i. The officers of the tmion shall consist of a president, 
vice-president, recording secretary, financial secretary, treasurer, busi- 
ness committee (consisting of 15 members), and a doorkeeper. 

Sec 2. It shall be the duty of the president to jpreside at all meet- 
ings, and preserve order therein, draw all orders on the treasurer au- 
thorized by the union, and transact such other business as may apper- 
tain to his office. 

Sec 3. It shall be the duty of the vice-president to perform all the 
duties appertaining to the office of the president, in case of his absence, 
resignation or dc^th. 

Sec 4. The recording secretary shall attend all meetings of the 
union, and keep correct and plain minutes ot the proceedings; notify all 
persons elected members, ana also all persons elected to office, not pres- 
ent at the time of election, and transact such other business as the 
union may, from time to time, assign him. For the performance of 
these duties he shall be allowed the sum of $1 for each meeting. 

Sec. 5. The financial secretary shall attend all meetings of the 
union, and shall keep accurate accounts of all dues and fines, and shall 
collect them. And all moneys he may collect shall be immediately paid 
to the treasurer, in the presence of the presiding officer. He shall also 
keep a list of those members who shall be more than three months in 
arrears, and may hand their names to the presiding officer. He shall 
notify all members who may be six months in arrears, and of the penalty 
attached to further neglect. He shall furnish to any member who may 
desire it (provided said member shall first pay all arrearages against 
him) a certificate of absence, certifying he is in good standinje: in the 
union. He shall also perform such other duties pertaining to the finan- 
cial business as the union may from time to time direct. For the per- 
formance of these duties he shall be entitled to the sum of $1 for each 
meeting: Provided, That it shall be the duty of both the recording sec- 
retary and the financial secretary to deliver over, within seven days 
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after the expiration of their terms of office, resignation or removal, all 
books, papers, or other property belonging to the imion. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to receive all sums of 
money in behalf of the union from the financial secretary, and give his 
receipt therefor. He shall keep true and accurate accounts of all the 
money received and expended on behalf of the union. He shall make 
no disbursements without a warrant from the president, attested by the 
financial and recording secretaries. He shall also give such security for 
the safe-keeping of an moneys belonging to the union as the business 
committee shall deem necessary. He shall also, within seven days after 
the expiration of his term of office, or in the event of his resignation or 
removal, deliver over to his successor all mon€ys or property m his pos- 
session, belonging to the union. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the business committee to attend to 
the general correspondence of the union. Thev shall receive reports 
from all committees connected with the state of the trade in this city 
and county, and elsewhere, and all statistics in connection therewith, 
and perform such other business as the union may from time to time 
direct. They shall make reports to the union at every meeting. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the doorkeeper to attend at the 
door, and he shall admit no member without the i)assword. He shall an- 
nounce the name of anv member at the door without the password to 
the president, who shall admit him and give him the password: Pro- 
vided, He shall be in good standing in the union. 

Article V. — Elections, 

Section i. The election for all officers of this union shall be held, 
annually, on the second Saturday in August 

Sec. 2. The judges of the election (to consist of two) shall be ap- 
pointed by the president on the evening of the election, which election 
shall be held by general ticket. They shall announce the result of the 
election to the president, who shall declare to the union the names of 
the successful candidate&*> 

Sec. 3. Should a vacancy occur among the officers of the union, 
(not otherwise provided for) the presiding officer shall give notice of 
the fact, and an election shall be immediately held to supply the va- 
cancy for the remainder of the term. 

Article Vh—The funds. 

The funds of the union shall be applied to defraying the necessary 
expenses, and for such other purposes as may be provided for in the by- 
laws. 

Article VII. — Meetings. 

Section i. The stated meetings of the union shall be held on the 
second Saturday in each month. 

Sec. 2. In the recess a special meeting^ of the union may be called 
by the application of a majority of the business committee to the presi- 
dent, in writing, when he shall direct the recording secretary to give 
public notice calling the union together. 

Sec. 3. Eleven members shall constitute a quorum. 

Article VIII. — Disputes. 

Should difference or disputes occur between the employer and cm- 
ployea, or between the journe^rmen in an office, in which members of 
this union are employed, (relative to any matter within the jurisdiction 
of this union,) it. shall be the duty of such members to adjudge, if pos- 
sible, the matter in dispute; and in case either party shall feel aggrieved, 
the difference may be brought before the union, whose decision shall be 
final. 
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Akticle IX. — Amendments, dissoluHcn, and by-^awt. 

See. I. Ko alteration or amendment shall be made to this constitu- 
tion, without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present at a 
stated meeting; and the proposed alteration or amendment, which must 
be in writing; fhall be read by the president at two successive meetings 
before ^al action shall be had thereon. 

Sec. si. No resolution or motion, tending to dissolve the union, 
shall be in order, while eleven members require its continuance. 

Skc. 3. In addition to the constitution, the union shall make all 
necessary by-laws and rules of order: Provided, They contain nothing 
mconsistent with the constitution: And provided also, That no fine or 
other penalties imposed by the constitution and by-laws shall, in any 
case, lie remitted, excepting only that of expulsion, which may be com- 
muted by the votes of a majority present to a fine of not less than $3, 
nor more than $5. 

Akticle X. — Password and pledge. 

Section i. The president shall, at the end of every quarter, change 
the password, which he shall give to every member who may be in good 
standing in the union, separately and in a whisper to each ; and no mem- 
ber sball mak<e use of the password for other purpose than to enter the 
union. 

Sec. 2. Should the printers of any or every other city in the Union 
form themselves into similar unions, and desire to connect with this 
union, it shall be the duty of the president to establish such connection; 
and he shall, provided the majority present assent, establish a traveling 
password, which shall be legal for one year, and grant traveling certifi- 
cates to members, certifying that the holder is in good standing in the 
union, and recommending him to the kindness and protection of all 
unions with which this union may connect. 

S«c. 3. Should a convention or congress of delegates from the dif- 
ferent trades or bodies of workingmen in this city and county, or else- 
where, be at any time held, it shall be the duty of the union to elect 
two or more delegates for the purpose of representing this union. 

Article 3tl. — Honorary members. 

Sectigm I. Any person of a good moral character, who may have 
learned the art and mystery of printing, may be proposed for honorary 
membership, if at the time of such proposition, hie shall be out of the 
business, and known as a friend to tiie principles of this union; and if 
elected by a majority of the members present, he shall receive from the 
president such certificate of the fact, as may be provided for the pur- 
pose. 

Sec. 2. Honorary members shall be admitted to all the meetings of 
the union, attd enjoy the same privileges as members, with the exception 
of th« right to vdte or hold office, and the title to benefits. 

fiY-LAWS. 

ASTiCLE I. — Meeting, 

The hour of |he<*ting sj^all b^, from the ist of October to the ist of 
April, at 7.3b o*clock; from tHfe ist ot April to the ist of October, at 8 
o'clock. 

Article II. — Instalhtwn of oHicers, 

SECTION I. All officers-elect sh|ill be installed on t^ first stated 
meeting after the election; and it shall be the duty of the president to 
install all newlv elected officers. . 

Sec. 2. All newly elected officers, upon being requested to do so by 
the presiding officer, shall range themselves in front of his desk, and 
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subscribe ta the following pledge, which he shall dictate to them: — **I 
do hereby pledge myself to faithfully perform the duties of the office to 
which I am elected, to the best of my ability, and for the benefit and 
honor of the union. * 

Article 111,— Committees — How and when appointed, duties, etc. 

Section i. The president shall appoint all special committees, and 
fill all vacancies, unless otherwise provided for. 

Sec. 2. The business committee shall, in addition to the duties pre- 
scribed in the constitution, perform the following: — They shall keep ac- 
curate accounts of the number of men and boys employed in each office 
in the city and incor|)orated districts, as well as ox any suspicious cir- 
cumstances in connection therewith, which may be reported by the chair- 
man of any office; they shall also have charge of all correspondence of 
the union, and keep, as neany as possible, a correct account of the stSte 
of the trade in other cities with which we mav connect; they shall also, 
whenever they deem the interest of the crait demands it, call special 
meetings of the union. It shall also be their duty to recommend to the 
union any course of action which, in the performance of their duties, 
they believe to be beneficial to the union and craft in general. For the 
better performance of these duties, the chairman may, at his option, 
divide the committee into subcommittees, each to consist of at least two, 
for the management of particular branches of the business. 

Sec. 3. The business committee shall elect from their number three 
auditors, for the purpose of auditing and settling the accounts of the 
financial secretary and treasurer, who shall make report thereof in writ- 
ing quarterly, to the business committee. 

Sec. 4. The business committee shall be constituted as follows: — 
Five members from hands on daily papers, and ten from those in book 
and job offices and on weekly papers respectively; and it shall be the 
duty of the judges of the election to select from the list voted for, the 
five hands on daily papers having the highest number of votes, and the 
remaining ten from the book and job offices and weekly papers respec- 
tively, having the hiehest number of votes, who shall be declared duly 
elected: Provided, No two of said committee shall be elected from one 
office. 

Sec. 5. All special committees shall report in writihg at the next 
stated meeting, unless otherwise ordered. 

Sec. 6. No member shall be appointed on a special committee, un- 
less present at the time of appointment; nor shall any member be com- 
pelled to serve two successive terms on any one committee. 

Article IV. — Reliefs, etc. 

Section i. When the hands in any office shall be called upon to 
quit work in vindication of their just rights, as prescribed in the scale 
of prices adopted by this union, each housekeeper and married man shall 
be entitled to receive $5 per week, and each single man, not a house- 
keeper, $3, until he obtain employTient: Provided, That no hand or body 
of hands shall so quit work without the sanction of the chairman of the 
business committee; but should he not deem the matter of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant him in sanctioning the strike, he shall, if requested 
to do so by the parties interested, call a special meeting of the union, 
when the decision of a majority present shall be final: Provided, also. 
That this section shall not go into effect until the present difficulty with 
the employers be settled. 

Sec. 2. If any member on a strike shall refuse employment when 
offered to him, he shall forfeit all claim upon the union for the weekly 
allowance: Provided, That if such member do not earn by such employ- 
ment a sum equivalent to that provided for in the preceding section, the 
balance shall be made up to him by the union; his bills and receipts be- 
ing considered sufficient vouchers of the amount he earns by such em- 
ployment. 
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Sec. 3. If any member shall be discovered attempting to impose 
upon this union, by making false returns of the amotmt he has earned 
while on a strike, he shall be debarred from further benefits^ for the 
period of six months, and shall be incompetent to fill any office, or take 
part in any debate in this union for one year. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the dutv of the president, when any hand or body 
of hands are legally on a strike, to keep a list of their names, and to 
draw weekly an order on the treasurer, attested by the recording and 
financial secretaries, in favor of each hand, for the sum which may be 
due him under these by-laws. • 

Sec. 5. Strangers arriving in the city shall be allowed to work, un- 
til the next stated meeting of the union, when they must become mem- 
bers. Should he or they neglect or refuse to join the union, it shall be 
the duty of the hands employed in the office to quit work, and insist 
upon his or their discharge. 

Sec. 6. If any stranger, a member of our craft, shall not obtain 
employment within one week, and decides to leave, he shall be entitled 
to receive a sum not exceeding $4, to defray his expenses out of the 
city; an order for which may be drawn by the president attested by the 
recording and financial secretaries, on the treasurer: Provided^ The 
union from which he holds his certificate creates a similar provision in 
favor of members of this union. 

AsTiCLB V» — Members, their duties, etc. 

Section i. It shall be the duty of the hands employed in every of- 
fice to appoint from their number a chairman, whose duty it shall be to 
report to the business committee, in writing, once a month, the condi- 
tion of the office in which he may be chairman; the number of men and 
boys employed, and such other matters as he may deem of importance to 
the union. He shall also be the medium of communication between the 
hands and the employer, in all questions cognizable by the rules of this 
union. It shall also be his duty to announce to all strangers going to 
work in the office the necessity of becoming members of the union, as 
prescribed by section 5. Article IV, of these oy-laws. He shall also keep 
a schedule in which members of this union who are unemployed may in- 
scribe their names and residences, and, should any vacancy occur, he 
shaJl notify them of the same immediately. Should he neelect to per- 
form any of these duties, he shall be fined in a sum not less than 25 
cents, nor more than 50, at the option of the union. 

Sec. 2. If any member accept work in any office where the hands 
have struck on anv question involving the rules of this union, and shall 
refuse to quit work when ordered to do so by the chairman 01 the office, 
he shall be expelled from the union. 

Sec. 3. In no case shall members of this union work in any office, 
after the 2d day of September, 1850, where hands are employed who re- 
fuse to join the union^ and should any member do so, he shall be fined 
or expelled, at the option of the union. 

Sec. 4. No member expelled from this union shall be readmitted for 
a sum less than $3; and his monthlv dues shall be charged to him from 
the time of his expulsion to his readmission, and he shall not be eligible 
to anv office in this union for one year after his readmission. 

Sec. 5. All journeymen printers residing in Philadelphia at the 
time of the formation of this union, who shall refuse to join on or be- 
fore the 2d day of September, 1850, shall be charged $2 initiation fee: 
Provided, That on application of any member of the craft, who is con- 
scientiously opposed to the principle of secret association, and who may 
signify his disposition to aohere to our scale of prices, rules, etc., he 
shall, if the majoritv present consent, be deemed an honorary member 
of this union, and shall be entitled, should he desire it, to receive from 
the presicent a certificate, by paying such sum as may be directed by a 
vote of the union: And provided further, That persons admitted to 
membership under the first provision of this section, and who have been 
receiving the advanced rates, shall be willing, for the whole time thus 
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employed to pay such percentage of the advance as may be decided upon 
by the union. 

Sec. 6. Any member six months in arrears for dues and fines, who 
shall not pay such arrearages at the next stated meeting^ shall be sus- 
pended; and it shall be the dut^ of the hands employed with him to quit 
workj and insist upon his leaving the office or paying such arrearages: 
Provided, He shall be previously notified by the financial secretary, as 
provided in the constitution. 

• Article VI. — Apprentices, 

Section i. Any apprentice in the last year of his time, who may 
express a desire to become a member of this union, may do so bv paying 
the initiation fee; but no monthly dues shall be exacted from him, nor 
shall he have the right to vote or take part in any debate until he attains 
his majority when he shall be considered a full member. 

Sec 2. No member of this union shall work in any office where the 
number of apprentices ranges over the following ratio: — Book and job 
offices shall be entitled to 2 apprentices; where more than 9 and less 
than 15 journeymen are permanently employed, 3 apprentices; where 
more than 15 aiid less than 20 journeymen are permanently employed, 4 
apprentices; and in no case whatever shall more than 5 apprentices be 
allowed in any one office: Provided, That this section shall not apply to 
offices where a greater number of legal apprentices are employed at the 
time of the formation of this union. 

Sec. 3. Should attempts be made to introduce apprentices into any 
office where the above ratio are alreadv employed, it snail be the duty of 
the chairman of said office to report the fact to the business committee; 
and should they, after an investigation, be satisfied that the spirit of the 
preceding section has been violated^ it shall be their duty to order the 
hands employed in such office to quit work and protest against the intro- 
duction of such apprentice or apprentices; and should such hands, or 
any one or more 01 them, refuse to quit work when so ordered by the 
business committee, he or they shall be fined or expelled at the option of 
the union. 

Sec. 4. No member of this union shall work in any office where a 
boy shall leave his employer after he is 16 vears of age, unless said em- 
ployer shall die or decline business, or said boy shall be otherwise legally 
discharged. 

Sec 5. No member of this union shall work in any newspaper of- 
fice where an apprentice or apprentices are employed. 

Article VTI. — Two-thirders, etc. 

Sectioh I. Any individual working for less than the scale of 
prices of this union, who is not bound by indenture or by contract for a 
term of five years, shall be deemed a rat, and a list of such individuals, 
with a description of their persons, shall be kept bv the business com- 
mittee; and It shall be their duty to furnish any body of printers in 
other cities or towns, who may connect with us, a copy of the same, 
with a request to transcribe and retain it for reference. 

Article VIII. — Fines, etc. 

Section i. Any officer absent at roll call shall be fined 123^ cents; 
if absent over half an hour 25 cents. 

Sec 2. Any officer having charge of books, who shall fail to have 
them in the meeting, at roll call, shall be fined 25 cents. 

Sec 3. Any member appointed on a committee, who shall refuse 
or neelect to perform, his duty shall be fined 25 cents for each neglect 
or reiusal. 

Sec 4. The recording secretary shall be subject to a fine of 25 
cents for neglectins to perform properly the duties of his office. 

Sec 5. The financial secretary shall be subject to the following 
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fines: For neglecting to notify members when in arrears for dues or 
fines, each offense 12 54 cents; for neglecting to make quarterly or other 
reports, 50 cents; for neglecting to perform such other duties as the 
constitution or union may require, for each offense 25 cents. 

Sec. 6. The treasurer and auditors shall each be subject to the fol- 
lowing fines: For neglecting to make quarterly or other reports, 50 
cents each; for neglecting to perform such other duties as may be re- 
quired of them by the union, 25 cents for each offense. 

Sec. 7. Any member intoxicated, or making use of profane Ian- 
guage in the meeting, or refusing to obey the president when called to 
order, or using disrespectful language toward the officers or members 
of the union, shall be subject to such fines as may be imposed by the 
union. 

Sec. 8. Members neglecting to notifv the financial secretary when 
they change their residences, shall be fined 1254 cents. 

Sec. 9. Any member of the business committee, who shall neglect 
business or duties intrusted to him, shall be fined 25 cents for each 
offense. 

Article IX. — Miscellaneous, 

Pboposition for Membership. — Every member proposing a candi- 
date for admission shall do so in writing, with his name and address; 
and, provided no objection be made, the candidate may be elected and 
introduced the same evening. 

Payment of Bills. — All bills against the union must be presented 
to a meeting before being paid, unless the bill contracted has been or- 
dered by the union. 

Change of Residence. — Members changing their residence, shall 
give notice to the financial secretary within one month. 

Divulging Private Business. — ^Any member revealing business of 
this union ordered to be kept secret, shall be subject to such punish- 
ment as the union may direct. The doorkeeper shall receive $1 per 
meeting for his services, and shall admit no one without the password, 
except by order of the president. Should any member be at the door 
without the password, he shall announce the fact together with the name 
of the memfcNcr, to the president. 

Alteration of By-Laws. — No proposition to alter, suspend, or an- 
nul these by-laws, shall be acted upon until it shall have been submitted, 
in writing, to a previous regular meeting of the union; nor then, with- 
out the concurrence of two-thirds of all the members present. 

APPEHBIZ A, No. 9. 

Constitution and Documents of the First National Conven- 
tion of Printers, 1836. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, OF NOVEMBER 11, 1836, AS AMENDED 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1837. (a) 

a This constitution was originally adopted at the Washington meet- 
ing of the National Typographical Society in 1836, but is given here as 
amended the following year, when the name was changed to National 
Typographical Association. 

Whereas experience has proved that the interests and prosperity of 
the tjrpographical profession of the United States can not be maintained 
and promoted but by the united efforts of the whole body, nor its char- 
acter and standing properly elevated by the feeble efforts of individual 
societies: And whereas it has become necessary for the welfare of the 
craft that a bond of friendship, feeling, and obligation, should exist 
amonfpt all societies throughout the Union: Having in view the ac- 
complishment of these desirable results, and of meting out equal justice 
to our employers and ourselves, the several local societies at present or- 
ganized, do agree to form themselves into a united society, to be de* 
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Abticls I. (b) 

Section i. This association shall be known and called by the name 
of the "National Typographical Association," and shall be composed of 
such local associations as shall acknowledge this constitution and its 
accompanying by-laws. 

Sec. 2, Each local society shall be entitled, for twenty contributing 
members or less, to one delegate to this association; over twenty and 
not exceeding forty, two delegates; above forty, three delegates; to be 
duly elected from the contributing members of said society: Provided, 
NoUiin^ herein contained shall prevent any societjr from filling up their 
delegation by proxies, if said proxies be contributing members or mem- 
bers of some society attached to this association. 

AftTICLS II. 

A convention, consisting of delegates from the several local associa- 
tions, shall be held annually — the convention in session having power to 
appoint the place of meeting of its successor. 

ASTICLB III. 

The convention shall have power to pass such general laws for the 
government of local societies as may not conflict with any regulations 
of said societies, so far as they exercise, or may hereafter exercise, the 
right to establish prices for the district of country over which they have 
jurisdiction. 

Article IV^ 

Section i. The officers of this association shall be a president, 
vice-president, recording and corresponding secretaries, and treasurer, 
who shall be elected annually, by ballot, and hold office until their suc- 
cessors shall be chosen. A majority of the votes of all the members 
present, being necessary to constitute an election. 

Sec. a. The officers of this association shall constitute a board of 

nominated The National Typographical Association, and enact for their 
government the following constitution: 

b Below will be found noted the changes made from the constitu- 
tion of 1836: 

Article I, Section i. This society shall be known and called by 
the name of "The National Typographical Society," and shall be com- 

gosed of delegates from each regularly organized society in the United 
tates. 

Section 2 did not contain the proviso of that of 183^, but did con- 
tain after the words "contributing members of said society" this sen- 
tence: "The delegates thus elected shall have power to enact all gen- 
eral laws for the government of local societies," which is clearly incon- 
sistent with Article II of 1836 and Article III of 1837. 

Article X. The constitution of 1836 left the per cent blank and 
there was slightly different wording. 

Article Xl of constitution of 1836 is: "The first meeting of the 
National Society shall be in the city of New York, on the first Monday 
of September next; [1837] and thereafter at such time and place as the 
society shall annually determine." 

Article XII of 1836 said "an engraved card, to be called the union 
card." 

Section 2 of Article XIl of 1837 does not appear in constitution of 
1836. 

Article XV of 1836 does not appear in that of 1837, and was as 
follows: "So soon as any local society shall ratify this constitution, 
they may, immediately thereafter, elect a delegate or delegates, under 
the provision of the same, to meet, as is provided for in Article XI of 
this constitution, fully empowered to act on any of the propositions 
emanating from this convention for the consideration of local societies." 
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control, for the adjustment of any difficulties which mar arise during 
the recess of the convention, subject to the supervision of the said asso- 
elation at their next meeting. 

Sec. ^. The board of control shall also have power to originate all 
correspondence necessary for the management ana welfare of the pro- 
fession. It shall be their duty also to hold correspondence with local 
societies, and such European societies as majr desire to correspond with 
them. They shall solicit from said societies in Europe and America in- 
formation of the condition of the trade; and lay before the association, 
at each annual meeting, a message, accompanied bv all correspondence 
and documents which tney may have received in their official capacity. 
They shall give a statement of the expenses incurred by them; also, 
such plans tor the future management of this board as experience may 
suggest. 

Sxc. 4* The board shall have power to fill all vacancies that may 
occur in their body during the recess of the convention. 

ASTICLE V. 

Section i. The president shall preside at all meetings of the con- 
vention, and preserve order therein — shall put all questions and an- 
nounce the decision; he shall be entitled to vote upon all questions. 

Sec. 2. The president shall sign all bills passed b^ the convention, 
and all drafts upon the treasury. 

Sec. 3. In case of the absence of the president the vice-president 
shall preside. 

Article VI. 

Section i. It shall be the duty of the recording secretary to keep 
correct minutes of the proceedings of the convention, file and preserve 
all papers intrusted to his care. 

Sec. 2. He shall receive and pay over to the treasurer all moneys 
that may come into his hands for the use of the National Association, 
and take receiffts from that officer for the same; also, attest all drafts 
upon the treasury. 

Article VII. 

It shall be the duty of the corresponding secretary to carry on all 
correspondence with European societies, and to answer calls for infor- 
mation from local societies in the United States. He shall preserve a 
correct copy of his correspondence, and lay the same before the associ- 
ation at its annual meetings. 

Article VIII. 

The treasurer shall receive all moneys from the recording secre- 
tary, and receipt to him for the same; pay all bills passed by the con- 
vention, signed by the president, and attested by the secretary; keep a 
true account of all moneys received and disbursed, and make a report 
at each annual meeting of the association. He shall, when legally di- 
rected by the president, immediately deliver over to his successor in 
office all moneys, books, etc., in his possession belonging to the associa- 
tion. He shall give such surety for the faithful performance of his 
duties as the convention may deem satisfactory. 

Article IX. 

Immediately after their election, the president, vice-president, sec- 
retaries and treasurer shall assent to the following declaration: 

"You, A B, do solemnly pledge your word and honor, in the pres- 
ence of this convention, that you will, to the best of your ability, dis- 
charge the various duties incumbent on you as of The National 

Tsrpographical Association during your term of- office." 
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ASTICLB X. 

Each society, or association, shall annually pay into the treasury of 
this association, 35 per cent, on the whole amount received into their 
treasuries, for defraying the expenses of the attendance of their dele- 
gates, and other necessary expenditures; but should the amount in the 
treasury be insufficient, an additional tax shall be levied on the local so- 
cieties, proportioned on each according to amoimts last paid in. 

Article XL 

A majority of the societies represented shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business; no money to be appropriated but by a vote 
of two-thirds of the delegates in attendance. 

Article XII. 

Section i. There shall be issued by the officers of tht National As- 
sociation, in blank form, (under the control of that body) to local so- 
cieties, for the use of their members, a carfl. to be caEicd the "union 
card," with suitable designs and inscriptions; and it shall be the duty of 
the local societies to issue one of these cards to tvery member in good 
standing, when about to leave the section of country over which they 
may have jurisdiction; and on the member's arriving under the jurisdic- 
tion of another society, and depositing his cuTd with tbt prcsidttit, or in 
his absence with any other officer, and receiving a. certiAcftte a( such de- 
posit, it must secure for him the confidence and goorl offic^si of that 
body; and, in case of his departure, in good sitanding^ from Eaid plaqc^ 
the proper officers of the society will give him another similar card, 
which shall be his passport with the next scKJety. The card to be as 
follows : 

This is to certify that the bearei* hereof, , is a mem- 
ber of the ; and, at the time of issuing 'this card, is in 

good standing, and as such will receive the confidence, friendship, and 
good offices of all societies under the jurisdiction of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Given under our hands at , this — day of , x8 — . 

, President, 

, Secretary. 



Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of every member of any association or 
society, on arriving in a place irom another section of country, to wait 
on some one connected with the association, and show his card. And 
that it be further the duty of said member waited on, to introduce (as 
soon as practicable) the stranger among his craftsmen of the association, ' 
for examination of card. 

Article XIII. 

This constitution may be altered or amended at any meeting of the 
National Association, to suit a majority of the local societies then repre- 
sented: Provided, No alteration shall be made unless notice be given at 
the previous annual meeting. 

ADDRESS TO LOCAL SOCIETIES BY THE CONVENTION OF 
THE NATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY IN 1836. 

In proposing the general rules for the management of the local so- 
cieties, the committee deem it a matter of so much importance to the 
permanency and efficiency of the contemplated union, that they can not 
forego the opportunity to impress upon the members of such societies 
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the strong necessity which exists for yielding so much of opinion, of 
power, and of government, as shall be required to give harmony, stabil- 
ity, and efficacy to the whole system. To accomplish the great purposes 
aimed at, and to secure a good organization, something of concession — 
much of resolution and determination — will be needed. The principal 
object should never be lost sight of — ^the glorious result thereof should 
forever be kept in view, and a comparison should be drawn between our 
present inefficient, unorganized, and, in too many respects, deplorable 
condition, with the energetic discipline and strength constituting its re- 
verse. 

The advantages which will accrue to the profession from the adop- 
tion of some equitable plan of union, are incalculable; and the recom- 
mendations of the committee are such as, in their judgment, will be 
most feasible, provided a proper spirit of conciliation, allied to an un- 
shaken firmness of purpose, shall be observed on the part of the local 
societies. Our employers, though some of them may be opposed to us a 
while, will eventually become convinced that, in endeavoring to amelio- 
rate our own condition, we have not forgotten their interests, but have, 
on the contrary, consulted and secured them; and your committee con- 
ceive that, in no recommendation of theirs, is the least principle of right 
infringed or reason violated, but strict and impartial justice extended to 
all concerned. 

If it be made obligatory upon the parents or g^uardians of boys to 
have them bound as apprentices for a certain term, (not less than six 
years), does the employer suffer injustice? By no means. He is bene- 
fited. The employer, the journeymen, and the apprentice, are all bene- 
fited by this regulation, and the provision made to bring into member- 
ship, in one or the other of the several local societies, all who may not 
be connected therewith — and after a distant specified period to admit 
none who have not served six years at the trade, will be found, upon 
proper reflection, to be productive of the happiest results, as it will se- 
cure to the employer the whole time of the apprentice, and prevent those 
from working as journeymen who have not served a regular apprentice- 
ship. 

The committee would, therefore, again urge upon the local societies 
the propriety of deei) and mature deliberation, and they confidently hope 
that, when the few innovations upon long-established usages, which the 
nature of the subject necessarily imposed, shall come before them for 
consideration, they will receive that approval to which their merits may 
entitle them. 

[The regulations below, when adopted by the respective societies, 
through their representatives, will become binding upon the whole, as 
general laws, for the government of the craft.] 

Article i. Every apprentice shall serve until he be 21 years of 
age; and at the time of entering as an apprentice shall not be more than 
1$ years of a^e; and every bov taken as an apprentice shall be bound to 
his employer in due form of law. ^ 

Art. 2. No runaway apprentice shall be received into any office in 
the United States attached to the National Society, either as an appren- 
tice or journeyman. 

Art. 3. Any boy who may be legally released from his master, may 
be received into another establishment to serve out the remainder of his 
apprenticeship, provided he has not been legally released for his own 
bad conduct. 

Art. 4. That on the death of his master, or if, from any cause, the 
ofiice wherein he was indented shall cease to be, he may be taken into 
another office, and be regularly indented to finish the term of his ap- 
prenticeship. 

Art. 5. After the — day of , 18 — , it shall not be lawful for 

any local society to consider any application for membership unaccom- 
panied by the credentials of the applicant that he had served the period 
of six years as a regularly indented apprentice at the printing business. 

Art. 6. That after the — day of it shall not be lawful for 

any local society to permit members of said society to work in any office 
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where bojrs may be taken as apprentices to the printing business, to serve 
for a less period than six years. 

Art. 7. The local societies shall have the power to establish such 
tariff of prices as may be suitable to the section of country in which 
they may be located; always having a due regard to the wants of the pro- 
fession. 

Art. 8. It shall be the duty of all local societies, working under 
the jurisdiction of the National Society, to sustain each other m their 
list of prices, or such other regulations as they may adopt for their gov- 
ernment. 

Art. 9. That any individual violating the constitution or regulations 
of the local society of the district in which he resides, shall be sum- 
moned to appear before the society to which he is attached; and if it 
should be proved to the satisfaction of said society that the individual 
has committed the offense, that he shall be forthwith expelled; and that 
no member of any society be permitted to work in an office where he 
may be employed, unless said individual shall be reinstated by the society 
from which he had been expelled. 

Art. 10. That all local societies repeal so much of their constitu- 
tions as requires a term of apprenticeship as a qualification for member- 
ship; and that they admit all who are at work at the business as jour- 
neymen, so soon as it shall be ascertained that the proposed regulations 
of the convention upon this subject shall be adopted by two-thirds of the 
societies. 

Art. II. Any person presenting a certificate of membership from 
one society, under the jurisdiction of the National Society, to another 
society under the same jurisdiction, and paying the monthly dues called 
for by their constitution, shall be entitled to the trade benefits of said 
society. If he shall pay in addition the usual initiation fee, he shall be 
entitled to the full benefits of the society. 

Art. 12. In case it shall be necessary in any local society to strike 
for an advance of wages, it shall be the duty of all other societies to 
contribute such sum as may be necessary to sustain them: Provided, 
The board of control of the National Society previously sanctions the 
strike. 

Art. 13. No member of any society shall contract for more work 
than he can perform in person on one machine or press (whether for a 
master printer, publisher, or bookseller) at the same time. 

Art. 14. Local societies shall recognize but two classes of printers 
— employers and journesmien — that is, persons who carry on business 
solely as employers, and those who work as journeymen, in the manner 
prescribed, and at the prices demanded by such society. 

Art. 15. It shall oe the duty of local societies to have prepared an 
annual report of their condition, showing the number of members ad- 
mitted for the year preceding: the amount of receipts from initiation, 
etc., said report to be transmitted to the National Society at its annual 
meeting. 

Art. 16. That the societies be requested to forward to the board of 
control, or to the National Society, when in session, the number, as near 
as can be ascertained, of apprentices employed in tne district of country 
over which the society has jurisdiction; also, of all the journeymen — 
distinguishing members of the society from others. 



Art. 17. That men pronounced rats by one society, shall be con- 
;red such by all others. 
Art. 18. No person shall be admitted into a society until he attains 



the age of 21 years. 

Art. 19. A local society, on the suspension or expulsion of a mem- 
ber, shall give information to all other societies, and make annual re- 
port to the National Society. 

Art. 20. That it be made obligatory on the members of the respec- 
tive societies to solicit all orinters to join some local society. 

The foregoing constitution, etc., of the National Typographical So- 
ciety was adopted by the undersigned delegates, representing the soci- 
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eties attached to our several names, at the City Hall, id the city of 

Washington, on the nth day of November, 1836. 

CHAaLKS A. Davis, 
John L. Brown, 
Augustus H. kkauth. 

From New York. 
EzKA Grossman, 
Wm. Sharplsss, 
Jas. F. Halidav, 

From Harrisbtirg, Pa. 
JoHir F. Cook, 
Geo. Johnston, 
Wm, Hollidav, 

From Baltimore, Md. 
J no. Stock wbll, 
JAMSS Clxphane, 

W. W. CURRAN. 

From Washington, D. C 
A. F. Cunningham, 
Charlss F. Lowrbv, 

From New Orleans, La. 

ADDRESS TO THE PRINTERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES ISSUED BY NATIONAL TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL SOCIETY CONVENTION OF 1836. 

City Hall, Washington City, November 11, 1836, 
FKllow-Craftsmbn : 

The dele^tes from the different societies which were invited to 
meet at Washington on the 7th day of November instant, to form a con- 
vention, to take into consideration the present condition of the printing 
business, being about to close their labors, thev feel desirous to address 
you, in order to lay before you the motives which induced the call, and 
which urged them to adopt measures to form a constitution for the orig- 
inating and management of a general association, under the denomina- 
tion of "The National Typographical Society," to be held annually, and 
to be composed of delegates from all societies in the different sections 
of the United States, proportioned to the rate of their sitting members. 

From recent attempts at encroachments on the rights of journey- 
men, and to prevent such in future, it has been judged most prudent to 
seek safety in union. This concert of action becomes the more impera- 
tive, since we daily perceive the rapid strides which printing is making 
over a vast extent of country, and the measures which may be adopted 
to injure us. It is a lamentable fact that the newspaper press has al- 
most entirely passed from under the control of members of the profes- 
sion^ into the bands of speculators and partisans, who, ignorant of the 
feelings and sympathies of the craft, create dissensions and difficulties 
when they can not make them subservient to their will and interest 

As nothing of a permanent nature could be undertaken by this con- 
vention, it confined itself solely to recommendatory measures, such as 
were suggested during the several meetings which were held, leaving 
niuch important matter to the societies to accomplish before Uiey con- 
finn and ratify the constitution. But in the meantime, it is incumbent 
on us to make you acquainted with the various topics which engaged our 
tune and attention, and the results at which we have arrived. 

In looking back but a few years, we may almost say a few months, 
associations by men in the humbler spheres of life were regarded, even 
by men of sound legal knowledge, as a departure from common usage, 
which ought to be considered as a combination against wealth and rank,, 
and contrary to common law, for which opinions they pretended to have 
many strong judicial precedents to sustain them. But already have the 
true princioles of political knowledge spread almost with the celerity of 
sound, and stamp the improvements of the age. All that dread of dan- 
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ger has disappeared, and given place to more congenial feelings. So 
much so, that it has now become the duty of the working classes to watch 
' the employment of capital in the hands of the speculator. Indeed, it is 
an important object for the study of legislators, to restrain the capitalist 
in his wild career of gain, that he may not injure the poor mechanic 
in the line of his profession. Should this maxim be overlooked, the 
wealthy of the land may increase in riches, but the most abject poverty 
and distress will be sure to follow in the track. Does it not then be- 
come the industrious mechanic to protect himself and family from pau- 
perism, by adopting a mode of defense which will cause a more general 
distribution of that property which is produced by his hard earnings? 

To you, fellow-craftsmen, who take a pride in your profession, and 
look upon the present degraded state of the press as a public misfortune, 
which must eventually corrupt the morals of the community, and destroy 
our free institutions, we would appeal to arrest this evil; or, before 
many months pass over, the art of printing will no longer give support 
to its professors. The demon of misrule has entered the sacred temple 
of liberty, corrupted its officiating priests, and profaned the holy altar. 
This picture is too true, and has already alarmed the fears, and occupied 
the attention of many good men of our land, and among that number, 
the patriotic and enlightened Noah Webster; as a proof of which, we 
give the following living picture of the press from tne pen of this great 
man: 

"The press, when judiciously managed, is one of the greatest bless- 
ings of a civilized people; when abused, it is the most powerful instru- 
ment of mischief. Probably no civil privilege in this country is so much 
gjrverted and abused. In no country is reputation held so cheap, 
lander, like the scythe of death, levels all worth and distinction; the 
press, one of the noblest instruments of improvement, is converted into 
an instrument of deception, and the means of making citizens hate and 
oppress each other. The moral effect of this abuse is lamentable; for it 
seems to have become a ruling belief of partisans that a man has a 
right to defame those who differ from him in opinion." 

Thank God, but few of these corrupt conductors of the press are 
practical printers! Unfortunately, however, they manage to carry on 
this warfare by the service of boys, raising six or eight at a time for a 
iew years, to subserve their nefarious purposes, and then cast them on 
the profession for support. By this means, they continually keep the 
stream flowing into the laiger cities, driving the journeymen from 
their positions to make room for those youths who will labor for a mere 
pittance to obtain a livelihood, and hence become an object to some 
avaricious employers — inconsiderate men. 

This we consider a cruel and an unjust practice, and are deter- 
-mined, as far as lies in our power, to meet the evil with energy and 
firmness. We call upon each local society to unite with us in denounc- 
ing it, and upon every parent or guardian to protect the interest of 
their charge, by compelling their boys to be regularly bound as appren- 
tices, and to be taught a full knowledge of their business, and not to al- 
low them to be thrown into the company of immoral and profligate 
youths, encouraged by receiving more money than they are acquainted 
with the value of. 

We would earnestly advise every society not to lose one day in 
adopting some specific act on this head, that all may feel the benefit. 
The suggestions of the National Society's constitution will point out a 
mode to regulate you in this all-important and long-complained-of eyil, 
which has already ruined the business in more than one city ; we must 
congratulate those societies who have undertaken to check this wicked 
custom, and we hope they will expose those who traffic at their neigh- 
bors* cost. ,, i. . . 

We can not embrace, in this brief address, the one-half of the ob- 
jects brought before this convention; but one serious evil we must not 
omit, because, if longer persisted in, it will reduce us to the wretched 
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condition of the servile tools of party, which must deprive us of the 
most distant hope of ever benefiting ourselves by our profession. This 
evil exists in a country, too, where the press is considered free, and 
the principles of liberty are well known. We have allusion to that un- 
just and pernicious practice of the legislatures of many States, as well 
as of the Federal Government, of bestowing all their printing and bind- 
ing in such a manner as to reward their zealous partisans, even to the 
smallest job, when they are not only not printers, but entirely unac- 
quainted with the art, to the exclusion and utter ruin of the practical 
man. This ought not to be submitted to, and we must endeavor to have 
it altered, if necessary, by means of the ballot box, in calling on all 
whose interests may be concerned to unite with us. It is the duty of 
all upright and honest legislators to protect all classes, and not to op- 
press one class of citizens to elevate another. We may compete with 
capital, but can not contend against the powerful influence ot a State. 
Security in the right of what we possess is the principal object of the 
social compact, and the property of the working man consists in the 
knowledge of his calling, and any infringement of that right is at once 
subversive of all civil institutions. 

We can not overloojc what has been pointed out to us since we as- 
sembled here, through the public papers. A joint stock company, we un- 
derstand, is at>out being formed m Boston (a) to carry on printing by 
means ol boys; and we also perceive, from a prospectus published in the 
United States Telegraph, that a more formidable inroad is about to be 
made by a joint stock company with a capital of $500,000 under a pre- 
tended charter. This chimerical plan, of itself, could not excite one un- 
easy sensation in the breast of any practical man; but, in this age of 
speculative mania, others mav attempt the same or similar projects. The 
following simple extract will at once exhibit the manner by which our 
interests might be destroyed by the failure or success of such under- 
takings: 

"It is proposed ^ays the prospectus) to manufacture the paper used 
in printing, and thus save the expense of drying it for market, putting 
it into bundles, transportation to market, commission, interest, and guar- 
anties, equal at least to 20 per cent. 

"A greater saving can be made by the employment of boys in com- 
position, printing, and binding. This, with the profits on periodicals, 
reprints, and elementary bool^, will secure to the stockholders a good 
dividend." 

Our efforts, in endeavoring to enlist your feelings and co-operation, 
are intended for the benefit of all, individually and collectively. We 
are aware that our friends will expect from this convention some regula- 
tion with respect to the price of labor^ but we believe it bad policy to 
meddle with the concerns of local societies — and. therefore, can fix no 
standard of wages; but we judge it better to obligate ourselves to sus- 
tain each other in our general interests, when prudence may dictate the 
interference. We, therefore, call upon you, through your associations, 
to concert measures to have delegates sent to "The National Typograph- 
ical Society," that its exertions might be felt, simultaneously, from one 
end of the Union to the other, in sustaining the honor and interests of 
our profession. In those sections of the country where no society is as 
yet established, we trust the craft will see the necessity of immediately 
uniting themselves in some bond of union. Where members of the pro- 
fession may be but few and scattered, a chapel, or some such meeting, 
may be concerted to appoint a delegate or proxy. 

To the rising profession of the West, we would particularly address 
our solkiutions, as they promise to become the future guardians of the 
people's press, and the protectors of the freemen's ri^^hts. To them the 
present is a most important era. However small their numbers may be 

a We understand that the Boston company has already gone into op- 
eration. 
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they ought now to concentrate and unite themselves together, for the 
least procrastination may perhaps prove an insuperable obstacle to their 
progress. They have no ancient prejudices to contend against — ^no in- 
veterate habits to overcome; which must make the task to tiiem a pleas- 
ant and easy one, and on which might be predicated many a useful and 
valuable institution. Libraries or reading rooms might be got up, and 
made the channel of much friendl}^ intercourse between them. Through 
this means of acquiring information, they might, with a giant's arm, 
protect the yet almost uncorrupted West from the hireling editor's con- 
taminating pen, and become the true recorders of the nation's progress 
to greatness and glory, in the peaceful pursuits of civil life, or in en- 
couraging the citizen soldier when called on to battle against the op- 
pressor for liberty and independence. 

Although we do consider it the duty of all printers to join and lend 
their aid to some association, we would rather invite than use coercive 
measures to induce them to become members. We would do this in thd 
best of faith, that we might have all the good and moral nien of the 
craft enrolled as brothers of one family, and none to stand aloof but the 
unworthy and debased. We hope the different societies will, accordingly, 
so amend the qualification articles in their respective constitutions as to 
make all who are now ineligible from want of certificate, etc., of ap- 

Erenticeship^ good members, who may be at the same time workinjg at the 
usiness as acknowledged journeymen. When the National Society's 
constitution is ratified, then six years will be the minimum standard of 
apprenticeship for boys to be bound. This reflation the employing 
prmter will find to be of primary importance to his interest and welfare. 
And thus, reciprocally blending our interests, we may stand united, and 
oppose the efforts of the selfish speculator, or the partisan politician. 
Under such a union, we will make our press to be heard, whether in the 
turmoil of a republic or in the dead calm of a despotism. 

Through the agency of the various delegations a statistical table 
will be annually furnished, and regularly published, of the number of 
newspapers and periodicals in the United States; the names and profes- 
sions of editors; men employed, members or not members of a society; 
boys bound, etc., so that we may possess all necessary information con- 
cerning the management of the palladium of our rights, which the pub- 
lic, as well as the craft, should know. 

We fear we have transcended our limits for publication, and must 
omit much of what we would wish to suggest. We would remark, how- 
ever, that the union we are about to form is but an association of social 
feelings, to ascertain the condition of our trade, and make regulations 
for the government of ourselves; we have encroached upon no man's 
rights, nor committed an act that we shall ever have cause to regret. 
The interests of the employer and journeyman have been assimilated, 
and, we hope, rendered permanent for the time to come. 

The convention transacted its arduous duties with the greatest har- 
mony and good feeling towards each member; and perhaps never did a 
meeting take place under more propitious auspices than this convention 
did, and which promises much to the future of the profession at large. 
With great ^-'espect, and good wishes to all the profession, we bid you 
adieu. 

APPENDIX A, NO. 10. 

Address Issued by the Conyention of 1850 to the Joumeymen 
Printers of the United States. 

For some time past the project of calling tof^ether a -national con- 
vention of journeymen printers has met with considerable attention and 
favor from the trade in various portions of the country. Aware of this 
fact, and partaking also in the general desire, the unions of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston about a month since issued a circular, request- 
ing the different societies throughout the country to send delegates to a 
national convention, to be held in New York, on Monday, December 2, 
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1850. In consequence of the very short space of time intervening be- 
tween the receipt of the circular and the meeting of the convention, but 
five States have sent delegates, viz.: New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Kentucky. These delegates met in convention at 
the time and place specified, and, through their committee, now address 
you. 

It is useless for us to dis^ise from ourselves the fact that, under 
the present arrangement of thmgs, there exists a perpetual antagonism 
between labor and capital. The toilers are involimtarily pitted against 
the employers: one side, striving to sell their labor for as much, and the 
other striving to buy it for as little, as they can. In this war of inter- 
ests, labor, of itself, stands no chance. The power is all on the other 
side. Every addition to the number of laborers in the market decreases 
their power: while the power of capital grows in a ratio commensurate 
with the increase of the capital itself. On the one side, the greater the 
number of dollars, the greater the ability to succeed in the conflict; on 
the other the greater the number of laborers, the less the ability to suc- 
ceed. Add to this the fact that wealth accumulates, on the one side, 
much faster than the laborers accumulate on the other, and the utter im- 
potency of unorganized labor in a warfare against capital becomes mani- 
fest. 

To remedy the many disastrous grievances arising from this dis- 
parity of power, combination, for mutual agreement in determining rates 
of wages, and for concert of action in maintaining them, has been re- 
sorted to in many trades, and principally in our own. Its success has 
abundantly demonstrated its utility. Indeed, while the present waj:es 
system continues in operation, as an immediate protection from press- 
ing calamities, it is clearly the only effective means which labor can 
adopt. So far as it extends, it destroys competition in the labor market; 
unites the working peoole, and produces a sort of equilibrium in the 
power of the conflicting parties. 

This being the case, it appears evident that an extensive organiza- 
tion, embracing the whole country, would secure to our own, or any 
other trade, a power which could be derived from no other source. The 
delegates here assembled have come together deeply impressed with this 
conviction. They regard such an organization not only as an agent of 
immediate relief, but also as essential to the ultimate destruction of those 
unnatural relations at present subsisting between the interests of the 
employing and employed classes. All tneir activities have accordingly 
been regulated with a view to the establishing^ of such an organization. 
They have recommended the formation of societies in all the cities and 
towns throughout the country. They have rendered it obligatory upon 
all members of the profession traveling to any point embraced in the 
representation here, tor work, to have with them certificates of member- 
ship from the society located in the place from which they come. They 
have established a national executive committee, to urge the enforcement 
of their recommendations and requirements. They have also instructed 
that committee to use their utmost exertions to have a full representa- 
tion of the whole country in the next national convention, which they 
have ordered to be held in Baltimore, Md., on the 12th of next Sep- 
tember. 

The members of this convention are well assured that, to secure the 
adoption of the measures they recommend, they must recommend those 
alone which are best calculated to effect the immediate well-being of the 
individual members of the trade. The establishment of a general organi- 
zation must be effected upon certain principles. In proportion as the 
advantages of the operation of those principles are felt and observed, the 
establishment of that organization will be rendered certain or doobtful. 
The principles, therefore, recommended by the convention, upon which it 
urges the formation of societies throughout the country, are such as can 
not fail to enlist in their favor the most potent considerations of self- 
interest. Among them are — 

First. An understanding in the regulation of scales of prices in 
different localities, so that those in one place may not be peianitted to 
. become so comparatively high as to induce work to be sent elsewhere. 
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Second. The enforcement of the principle of limiting the number 
of apprentices; by which measure a too rapid increase in the number of 
workmen, too little care in the selection of boys for the business, and 
the employment of herds of half men at half wages, to the detriment of 
good workmen, will be effectively prevented. 

Third. The issuing of traveling certificates, by which the distresses 
of brother craftsmen, incurred in journeying from one place to an- 
other, in search of work, may be relieved. In this we have one of those 
means of attracting and attaching to our societies men who, not troubled 
largely with abstract principles of strict duty, are nevertheless will- 
ing to become "repentant orodigals" for the sake of the "fatted calf." 
Besides, it is eminently calculated to produce a warmer attachment on 
the part of superior men, inasmuch as it will bind them in ties of grati- 
tude, and in the luxurious fellowship of good deeds. 

Fourth. Measures to prevent disgraced members of the profession 
enjoying, anywhere in the United States, those privileges which belong 
exclusively to honorable printers. They consist in keeping a registry 
of "rats, to be sent by the executive committee to every union in the 
country, for reference; and admitting to membership no stranger, who 
does not produce evidence of his having been a member in good standing 
of the society, if anv existed, in the place from which he comes. 

Fifth. The ^adual collection of a sum of money by each union suf- 
ficient to enable it to hold out successfully against the employers, in the 
event of a contention for higher wa^es. 

Sixth. The recognition of the right of a union to borrow from any 
other, when necessary, a sum of money to the amount of .^i for each 
member thereof, to be repaid in a manner prescribed. This is intended, 
in conjunction with other matters proposed, to strengthen each indi- 
vidual society in the struggles which it may be called on to make, from 
time to time, against unjust employers. Its efficacy needs no explana- 
tion. 

Seventh. Measures for the attainment of several other objects of 
less importance, which are calculated to give efficacy to the whole. 

Such has been the main work of the convention; and, while the 
members thereof are aware that it is but the commencement of an un- 
dertaking which in its full completion, must necessarily be more or less 
protractive, they look with confidence to those who shall follow them, in 
subsequent conventions, to conduct it to a successful consummation. 

The project of establishing a joint stock office^ at Washington City, 
for the purpose of executing the printing of the United States Govern- 
ment, was introduced into the convention; but its newness, as a matter 
of practical concern, to the great body of journeymen printers, with the 
necessity of having a thorough deliberation on so important a matter, and 
the propriety of delegates being elected with special regard to its con- 
sideration, prompted its reference to the next convention. The prac- 
ticability of the working people employing themselves, and realizing the 
profits of their own labor, there can be no doubt mi^ht! be illustrated 
and established, if the journe3rmen printers of the United States would 
resolve to try the experiment. In tact, our Philadelphia brethren have 
already, to a great extent, succeeded in an effort of the kind. A pub- 
lishing establishment has been instituted in that city, by the union there; 
and thus far has answered the most sanguine expectations of its pro- 
jectors and friends. If a similar concern, on a large scale, could be in- 
stituted in Washington, a similar result might be reasonably appre- 
hended. The subject is, at least, well worthy a full and deliberate con- 
sideration: and may be regarded as one of the most important and in- 
teresting which will engage the attention of the next convention. 

Combination merely to fix and sustain a scale of prices is of minor 
importance compared to that combination which looks to an ultimate re- 
demption of labor. Scales of prices, to keep up the value of labor, are 
only necessary under a system which, in its uninterrupted operation, gives 
to that value a continued downward tendency. But when labor deter- 
mines no longer to sell itself to speculators, but to become its own em- 
ployer; to own and enjoy itself and the fruit thereof, the necessity for 
scales of prices will have passed away, and labor will be forever rescued 
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front the control of the capitalist. It will then be free, fruitful, honora- 
ble. The shackles of a disastrous conventionalism will have fallen from 
its limbs; and it will appear in the character which nature designed it to 
sustain. This is certainly a consummation most devoutly to be wished; 
and, however difficult it may be to attain, if within the range of possi- 
bili^, ought to constitute the great end to which all our other aims and 
efforts should be made subsidiary. 

The journeymen printers of the United States are earnestly in- 
voked, by their brethren here, to employ their most effective endeavors 
in the prosecution of this work. Its success now rests with them; and 
it is to be hoped they will feel the full weight of the responsibility. We 
beg them to take into favorable consideration the measures we have 
recommended for their adoption. We beg them to assist the national 
executive committee, by every possible means, in the fulfillment of its 
duties. We beg them to circulate the official proceedings of this con- 
vention, (published in pamphlet form by the tmion of Philadelphia) 
wherever such circulation will be calculated to excite an interest in 
the movement. And we beg them finally to send a full representation 
to the next convention, from every section of the country. They owe 
a duty which they are thus called upon to discharge, not only to us, who 
have commenced in this movement — not alone to themselves, who are so 
deeply interested in it — ^but also to the laborers of all trades and voca- 
tionSj who are anxiously awaiting the development of some sure plan of 
amelioration, which they can all adopt. Public opinion places us at the 
bead of the mechanical professions. Let us not belie that opinion, by 
falling behind it. Something is expected of us: and when the next con- 
vention assembles, let its numbers and its actions justify and realize the 
public expectation. Let something be evolved, during its deliberations, 
which will redound to the benefit of our own trade, and, by way of ex- 
ample, to the benefit of all others. 

Respectfully, M. F. Conway, 

Geo. E. Greene, 



By order of the convention: 



And. T. Atkinson, 
J. T. Nafew, 
Chas. Bechtel, 

CcmmiUee, 



John W. Peregoy, 

President. 
Geo. E. Greene, 
M. C. Brown, 

Vice-Presidents. 
F. J. Ottarson, 
John Hartman, 
New York, December 7, 1850. Secretaries. 

APPENDIX A, NO. 11. 
Constitution of 1851/ National Typographical Union. 

We, the representatives of the typographical associations of the 
States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts and New Jersey, in national convention assembled, 
for our government, do ordain and establish the following: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. 

Section i. This body shall be known by the name of "The Na- 
tional Typographical Union," and shall be acknowledged, respected and 
obeyed as such by each subordinate union in the country. It shall pos- 
sess original and exclusive jurisdiction in all matters pertaining to the 
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fellowship of the craft in the United States. All subordinate unions 
shall assemble under its warrant, and derive their authority from it, en- 
abling them to make all necessary local laws for their own government. 
It shall be the ultimate tribunal to which all matters of general impor- 
tance to the welfare of the members of the different unions shall be re- 
ferred, and its decision thereon shall be final and conclusive. To it 
shall belong the power to regulate, fix and determine the customs and 
usages in regard to all matters apnertaining to the craft. It shall pos- 
sess inherent power to establish subordinate unions who shall always act 
by virtue of a warrant granted by authority of this body. 

Article li. 

The members of this National Union shall be composed of its elec- 
tive officers and the representatives from subordinate unions, icting 
under legal, unreclaimed warrants granted by this ^^National Union. 

Article III. 

Section i. The elective officers shall be a president, two vice-presi- 
dents, (who shall be chosen from different States), a recording secretary, 
a corresponding secretary, and a treasurer — all of whom shall be elected 
annually, by ballot, and be installed and enter upon the duties of their 
offices at the termination of the session at which they are elected. They 
shall attend each meeting of the National Union, and perform such 
other duties as may be enjoined by its laws and regulations. No officer, 
who is not also a representative, shall be permitted to vote, except the 
president, in case of equal division. 

Article IV. 

Section i. The president shall preside at the meetings of the Na- 
tional Union, preserve order, and enforce the laws thereof. He shall 
have the casting vote whenever the National Union shall be equally di- 
vided; but shall not vote at other times. During the recess of this 
National Union, he shall, in conjunction with the vice-president, have a 
general superintendence over the interests of the craft; and make report, 
immediately upon the assembling of the National Union, of his acts and 
doings in relation thereto. He shall not hold any office in a subordi- 
nate while acting as president of this National Union. 

Sec. 2. The vice-presidents shall assist the president in the dis- 
charge of his duties, and shall take precedence of rank in proportion to 
the votes received in the election of each (i. e. the officer receiving 
the highest number of votes shall rank before the one receiving the 
lower number). In the absence of the president and first vice-president, 
the second vice-president shall preside. 

Sec. 3. The recording secretary shall make a just and true record 
of the proceedings of«the National Union, in a book provided for that 
purpose; keei> accounts between the National Union and subordinates 
under its jurisdiction; read all petitions, reports and papers to be laid 
before the National Union, and perform such other duties as may from 
time to time be required of him. 

Sec. 4. The corresponding secretary shall conduct the correspond- 
ence of the National Union, and transact such business as appertains to 
his office. Copies of all communications transmitted or received by him 
shall be laid before the National Union. 

Sec. s. The treasurer shall keep the moneys of the National Union, 
and pay all orders drawn on him by the president and attested by the 
recording secretary, under the seal of the National Union. He shall lay 
before the union at each regular session a full and correct statement of 
his accounts, and before entering upon the duties of his office give such 
security as the National Union may require. 
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Section i. Representatives from subordinate unions must be actual 
members, in good standing. They must be elected by the body they rep- 
resent for the term of one year — and furnished with a certificate of 
election. 

Sec. 2. Each subordinate union shall be entitled to three repre- 
sentatives in the National Union, and each representative shall be en- 
titled to one vote. The expenses of the attenaance of said representa- 
tives shall be defrayed by the unions they respectively represent. 

Article VI. 

The National Union shall meet annually on the first Monday in 
May, at such place as shall from time to time be determined upon. 

Article VII. 

The revenue of the National Union shall be derived as follows: 
For a warrant for a subordinate union, $5, and 5 per cent upon the total 
receipts of subordinate unions. 

Article VIII. 

In case of death, resignation, disqualification, or refusal of the 
president elected to serve, the duties of the office for the remainder of 
the term shall be performed by the vice-presidents in the order desig- 
nated by this constitution. And in case of death, resignation, disquali- 
fication or refusal of the above officers to serve, then a president ^ro 
tem. shall be elected. In case of the death, resignation, disqualification, 
or refusal to serve, of any officer, the preceding officer for the time be- 
ing shall appoint some qualified person to perform the duties until the 
next regular meeting of the National Union. 

Article IX. 

A majority of the representatives of the several unions under the 
jurisdiction of this National Union, shall be necessary to form a quorum 
for the transaction of business. All questions, unless otherwise pro- 
vided for, shall be decided by a majority of the votes given. 

Article X. 

Section i. General laws for the government of the craft through- 
out the jurisdiction of this National Union, may be enacted and en- 
forced by this body; and any union within its jurisdiction refusing to 
abide by its laws and decisions shall be exoellea. The National Union 
shall also upon the request ot any subordinate union under its jurisdic- 
tion, establish ceremonies of initiation into the I'anks of such subordi- 
nates. 

Sec 2. The National Union shall from time to time enact such by- 
laws as it may deem necessary: Provided, That such by-laws will not 
conflict with this constitution. 

Sec 3. Any alterations or amendment of this constitution must be 
offered to the National Union, at a regular session thereof; and, if sec- 
onded, it shall be entered on the minutes. At the next stated meeting 
the amendments may be considered, and if agreed to by two thirds of 
the vote given, shall become part ot the constitution. All alterations of 
the laws of ^e National Union shall be made in like maimer; and no 
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law of a general application shall be adopted, unless submitted and en- 
tered on the minutes at the regular session previous to being adopted. 



J. L. Gibbons, Louisville, Ky, 
H. A. Guild, New York. 
E. H. RoGEBS, New York. 
Thos. J. Walsh, Albany, N, Y, 
M. F. Conway, Baltimore, Md. 
RoBT. J. Bbuce. Baltimore, Md. 
Gbobge H. Randbll, Baltimore, Md 
Washington Ashton, Baltimore, 

Md. 
Mybon H. Rookbb, New York. 
Wm. C. Fignbb, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. B. Echebt, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. B. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geo. W. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John H. Fasy, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Geo. Wadham, Boston, Mass. 
Chas. a. Randell, Boston, Mass. 
H. H. Boabdman, Boston^ Mass. 
J. Richabd Lewbllen, Richmond, 

Va. 
James H. Walfobd, Richmond, Va. 
Aug. Donnelly, Baltimore, Md. 
W. G. Williams, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Henby T. Ogdkn, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HiBAM H. Young, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Chas. Bechtel, Trenton, N. J. 
John W. Cassedy, Trenton, N, /• 
Alex. W. Rook, Pittsburg. Pa, 
W. J. Irvin, Harrisburg, Pa. 
A. C. Pool, Harrisburg, Pa. 



SCHEDULE. 

First. This constitution being adopted, shall be signed by the mem- 
bers of this convention, published by its authority, and forwarded by 
the national executive committee to the different typographical unions 
and associations, for their ratification. 

Second. As soon as the unions of five different States shall signify 
%to the executive committee their willingness to comply with the princi- 
ples and requisitions of the constitution, and accompany the same with 
the regular fee of $5, the said executive committee shall issue their 
circular, announcing that the National Tjrpographical Union has been 
formed, and request all subordinates who have ratified the constitution, 
to elect representatives in pursuance of its provisions, who shall assemble 
on the first Monday in May, 1852, in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Third. If five unions, as specified above, do not ratify the conven- 
tion as early as the 15th day of May next, then the national executive 
committee shall call a national convention, to assemble at such time 
thereafter as they in their judgment may deem proper, to be held in the 
city where the first session of the National Typographical Union would 
have been held, bad it been formed as above. 

Also, 

Resolved, That a national executive committee of one from each 
typographical society here represented be appointed, to enforce the execu- 
tion of all resolutions adopted by this convention, collect information on 
all matters in relation to me trade, and report the same to the next con- 
vention. 

Resolved, That the Secretary from New York be authorized and re- 
quired, in conjunction with the national executive committee, to take 
charge of the proceedings of the convention together with the address 
of the executive committee, and have them printed, subject to orders for 
the same, from all local typographical associations, or societies, at a 
price to be fixed by said secretary. 

Resolved, That the various local societies be earnestly requested to 
order, for circulation in their respective localities and districts, such 
number of copies of the above-mentioned i>roceedings as may be neces- 
sary to supply all newspapers and printers in their own district, or else- 
where, as they may deem proper. 

Resolved, That the officers and members of the various societies 
throughout the country are hereby requested to have the proceedings of 
this convention, or an outline thereof, published in all newspapers with- 
in the circle of their influence. 
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APPENDIX A, NO. 12. 

Protests Against the Washington Institute. 

PROTEST OF THE COLUMBIA TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
AUGUST 19, 1834. 

Protest of the typographical society, addressed to the public gen* 
erally, and particularly to the printers of the United States, against the 
Washington Institute, a school about to be organized in the city of 
Washington, by Duff Green, which proposes to substitute, in the print* 
ing business, the labor of boys for that of journeymen. 

Columbia Typogeaphical Society, August 19, 183A. 

The Columbia Typographical Society of the District of Columbia, 
solemnly impressed with the responsibility under which it rests, and the 
duty which it owes to the interests of its members, and to the welfare 
of the profession generally, has deemed it its duty to make public the 
statements which follow, under the hope and belief, that, as the aegis 
of the law is powerless for the protection of the occupation of its mem- 
bers, the stern voice of i>ublic opinion may aid in accomplishing; the 
overthrow of the evil which threatens the prosperity of the printing 
business, and of which it is the purpose of this paper to treat. 

For the first time since its organization this society now appears at 
the bar of the public. During the entire period which has elapsed 
since its formation, which took place in the year 181 5, nearly twenty 
years ago, it has never had occasion so to appear. Considerations of a 
high character, from which it must not shrink, involving, it may be, its 
own existence, has prompted the step which it has now taken; and 
which must stand as its apology before an enlightened and just com- 
munity. 

The course of the society since its origin has been strongly marked 
by prosperity; from a number not exceeding twenty, who were present 
at Its organization, it has extended its members tenfold; 200 names 
being now enrolled upon its constitution, as living and active members, 
some of whom are conductors of the public press at different points 
of the Union, contributing, it is believed, a solid reputation to its char- 
acter and standing. This course of unexampled prosperity, the society 
is perfectly aware, is mainly owing to the just character of its pro- 
ceedings, which will be found to prevail throughout its history; its 
fundamental rule of action, which it has never broken, has ever been 
to infringe in no degree on the rights of the employer; and, should 
occasion ever demand it, to maintain, with steady and determined pur- 
pose, the rights and interests of its own members. The main object of 
the formation of the society, however, was benevolence. No difficulty 
between the employers of that day and the journeymen organizing the 
society could have been the cause of its formation, because the society 
adopted the prices throughout as they found them. The wages of the 
journeymen were established by the employers themselves, before the 
formation of the society, and has never been changed or attempted to 
be changed to the present time by either party, except in two instances, 
which we may have occasion to notice hereafter. 

But although benevolent purposes were the immediate occasion of. 
the formation of the Columbia Typographical Society, that other in- 
terests of the members composing it were taken into consideration of at 
that time is plainly apparent, by the fact that the society did adopt and 
merge in its proceedings a list of prices for the government of its mem- 
bers in this city. ^ It has always been the understanding of members 
that the price received for their labor must conform to that adopted by 
the society. The employers themselves reem to have yielded to the 
justice of this arrangement as no serious difficulty, requiring the exer- 
cise of whatever of power the society possessed, has ever arisen since its 
formation. 

Beyond this point, however, it has never been claimed heretofore 
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that the power of [the] society should be extended. How far it would 
be justified in endeavoring to maintain, where they have been wantonly 
attacked, the permanent interests of the members composing the society, 
or of the business which they pursue, is a question which we shall pass 
by, until we shall have stated more lully the immediate occasion of the 
publication of this paper. 

It is with feelings of the most painful regret that the society has 
now to announce to the public that a scheme is in agitation, if not 
already organized, the operation of which, it is confidently believed, will 
destiov the occupation of the great body of its members, and vitally in- 
jure tnc business which they pursue. 

The scheme referred to was announced by its author (Mr. Duff 
Green) on the ist of January last; since which time the society, through 
a committee appointed for that purpose, has endeavored to dissuade him 
from carrying it into operation. The correspondence which took place 
on that occasion will be found at the close of this expos^. (a) 

On perusing the letters of Mr. Green, the reader will perceive that 
he proposes to organize in the city of Washington, an establishment to 
be called the Washington Institute. The prospectus of this institution, 
which has been published and circulated by its author, to what extent 
or amongst whom is not known, discloses the following as its prominent 
features: 

From loo to 200 boys are to be engaged, whose duty it shall be to 
work at the printing business, under regulations therein prescribed. 

Preceptors, to we drawn from the ranks of the journeymen, and 
from other sources, are to be employed to superintend the education of 
the boys. 

The amount of the labor of each shall be put down in a book to be 
kept for that purpose; and, at the period of his graduation, whatever 
amount shall appear to his credit, beyond a certain daily task to be 
fixed for him, shall be loaned to him on interest, for a certain term of 
years, to enable him to commence the publication of a newspaper or 
some other business. 

These are believed to be the only features of the institution which 
it is necessary to portray at this time, in order to a fair understanding 
of its character. Some of its details, of minor importance we may have 
occasion to notice hereafter. 

The object of the institution is declared to be "the regeneration of 
the American press, and the improvement of the character of the mem- 
bers of the craft;" but, as durmg its operation, the proprietor contem- 
Elates discharging from his employment the journeymen at present in 
is office, except such as may be required to act as preceptors to the 
boys; and judging also, from the following facts which the occasion has 
compelled the society t(f make public, we are bound to believe that the 
main object of the formation of the Washington Institute is the per- 
sonal agg^'andizement of the proprietor. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the great body of the printers 
of this city are now, and have always been, employed upon work, ema- 
nating from the Government. Up to the year 1819 the printing of 
Congress had been given out by contract; but that body, becoming dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which the work had been executed, ap- 
pointed a committee on the subject who reported a joint resolution, the 
provision of which required that each House should elect its own print- 
ers, by ballot, for the subsequent Congress, and fixed upon a scale of 
prices to be given for the execution of the work based upon the prices 
given by the employers to the joumevmen. 

This resolution was adopted by both branches of Confess, and has 
the form as well as the force of law. It remains in existence at the 
present moment. 

The prices of the labor of the journeymen were thus, in a measure 
sanctionea by law, and both the printers in Congress, and the journeymen 

a These letters are omitted, as the text makes their contents suffi- 
ciently apparent. 
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employed upon the work seem to have considered themselves as bound 
in honor and Justice not to interfere with the established wages. No 
interference ot the kind was ever made by the journeymen up to the 
present moment, nor by any one of the emplovers until the period of 
the election of Mr. Green as Printer of the House of Representatives 
in 1828. 

Within a year after the election of this gentleman he attempted to 
reduce the wages of journeymen from $10 to $8 per week throu^out 
the year, although his pay as printer was regulated bv the same law 
and was precisely the same in every respect as that of his predecessors. 
This attempt was of course resisted by the journeymen, and successfully 
resisted. 

The next attempt of Mr. Green to reduce the price of the labor of 
journeymen, which took place during the progress of the following year, 
was as follows: The nature of that reduction we will briefly describe: 
In executing the printing for Congress it is frequently necessarv to 
work to a late period of the night The regular working hotirs ot the 
journeymen were from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m. After the last-mentioned 
hour, if their services were required, it was customary to pay them at 
the rate of 20 cents an hour. This sum had been uniformly paid by the 
former printers to Congress, and was considered the fixed price through* 
out the city. No regulation on the subject, however, had ever b^n 
adopted by the society, and Mr. Green, having ascertained this fact, im- 
mediately reduced the price of this portion of the labor of the journey- 
men in his employ to 16 2-3 cents the hour — ^that sum being the rate per 
hour at $10 per week; and, at this moment, actually pays out this sum. 

The journeymen acquiesced in this reduction solelv because, al* 
thou^ the rate was below the customary price, it infringed no regulation 
of the society. It is true that the nature of "extra work," as it is called, 
exposed those who had it to perform to great fatigue, at the risk of the 
loss of bodily health; but this sacrifice the journeymen were willing to 
make rather than break that peace which had existed for such a number 
of years between themselves and their employers. 

Not satisfied with effecting this reduction in their wages, the aggre- 
gate of which amounted to a considerable sum, Mr. Green struck yet 
another blow at the interests of the journeymen; not this time by re- 
ducing the rate of their wages, but by excluding a great number of 
them from employment through the agency^ of boys; forty or fifty of 
whom he employed about the period of his second congressional term 
as printer. This unjust and ungenerous policy, although submitted to, 
as were his other measures, without any public complaint from the jour- 
ne3rmen, defeated itself in less than two years; it contained the seeds 
of its own destruction. The bojrs themselves, seeing the use that was 
thus attempted to be made of them, held a meeting on the subject, and 
one and all abandoned his employment To us this was no matter of 
surprise. They had become, in a measure, initiated in the business, and 
had begun to feel the full throb of those principles of honor, mag- 
nanimity and justice, the germ of which, we are proud to believe, is 
planted in the heart of the practical printer. 

We have thus followed the course of Mr. Green in his connection 
with the printing business in this city, up to the period prior to his 
late election by the Senate as printer to that body. The facts which 
are here enumerated, and others which could be enumerated of similar 
character, are truths, susceptible of proof, it is believed, before a court 
of justice. The society has no motive in detailing them other than that 
which springs from the overruling dictates of stem necessitv, the pres- 
ervation of the rights of its members, and of the business whereby they 
cam their bread. 

And now. we ask any candid man to say, if he have attentively 
perused the toregoing facts, whether the Washington Institute is not 
another scheme, sprin^ng from the fruitful mind of its author, to op- 

Ercss and injure the journeymen — another link in the chain which he 
as constantly been engaged in forging during the whole period of his 
residence amongst them intended to oppress their rights, ana bend down, 
with iron force, the prosperity of their profession. In short a scheme. 
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the main object of which is to promote the personal aggrandizement of 
the proprietor, at the expense of the journeymen, and in utter disre- 
gard of their mterests. 

All, or nearly all, the internal regulations of the Washington Insti- 
tute will be found to corroborate the truth of the view just taken of its 
object. The first and most i>rominent of these regulations is, that the 
money to which the student is entitled at the period of his graduation 
is not handed to him as property which is legally his own, but is loaned 
to him as the property of the proprietor. Now, the practice which cus- 
tom has sanctioned in the printing business, during the whole' period of 
which we know anjrthing ot its history, is that whatever sum an appren- 
tice has earned beyond a certain daily task which is set for him, seldom 
exceeding that fixed by the regulations of the Washington Institute, is 
not loaned, but paid to him as the fruit of labor to which he is justly 
and honorably entitled. We venture to say, that there is scarcely a 
practical printer now living who can not remember the feeling of delight 
with which, when a boy, he received from the hands of his employer 
the amount of his weekly "overwork." 

Another regulation of the institution, and which will further con- 
firm the view we have taken of it, is, that any student becoming sick, 
or otherwise unable to attend to his duties, shall be "dismissed from 
the school," and supported till the restoration of his health by his par- 
ents or guardian, if he be so fortunate as to possess either. This regu- 
lation, which we are almost ready to pronounce inhuman, as it is un- 
charitable and unjust, is another infringement of the practice which 
custom has sanctioned in our business. 

These two regulations, taken in connection with the fact that $15,- 
600 will be annually saved, according to the estimate of the proprietor, 
by the substitution of the labor of boys for that of journeymen, prove, 
we think, beyond a doubt, that in framing the project of the Washington 
Institute, its proprietor had almost a single eye not to the objects of 
philanthropy but to his own pecuniary welfare. 

There are other features of this institution, not however connected 
with this view of it, to which the philanthropist must object Solitary 
confinement is the punishment to which the students are liable, "sub- 
stituted" as the proprietor remarks for "corporal punishment." 

Now, it is a matter of great doubt in the minds of enlightened men, 
whether the substitute here mentioned has contributed in any degree to 
the moral improvement of society in this or any prior age. But can it 
be possible that the proprietor of the Washington Institute has now to be 
informed that the brutal punishment of flagellation has almost entirely 
ceased in all well-regulated offices in this country, and without the sub- 
stitution, in any instance, of the more odious punishment of solitary 
confinement? The application of such a system to youth, the season of 
buoyancy of spirit and innocency of thought, can have no other than 
the most deleterious effect upon the ripening attributes of the mind, 
gradually hardening it against the common sympathies of our nature. 

"The end of this school" (says the prospectus) "is to educate men 
that they may have intelligence to think for themselves and" (as the 
effect of such education) "independence to act up to the principles 
which their judgments approve. What would be the condition of the 
public mind if the press of the United States was under the guidance 
of such men now?" (a) 

a As a commentary on this passage we will take the liberty to make 
an extract from the United States Telegraph, of November, 1826, 
wherein the same writer, in reply to an article which appeared in the 
National Journal, expresses the following sentiment: 

"Education, honorable motives and integritv are high qualifications, 
but are your educated men the most useful? Will not Mr. Force's rule 
cut off that large portion of resi)ectable editors scattered over the coun- 
try, who, like Mr. Force, are printers by profession? — ^Was Franklin or 
Thomas Paine educated?^' 
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Passing by the imputation here cast upon a free and enlightened 
people that are under the dominion, and follow the lead of the news- 
paper press, we venture to express a doubt whether, if the end here 
proposed were obtained, it would advance, in any degree, the character 
of the American press. Judging from the experience of the past, we 
believe that no imijrovement which this institution can possibly accom- 
plish is demanded in the ranks of our profession; for it is believed to 
be an indisputable fact, that that portion of the newspaper press in this 
country, which is in the hands of those who have been journeymen 
printers, is conducted with as much, perhaps more, respect to the feel- 
mgs of individuals, and with a greater regard for the character of the 
press itself, than that portion of it conducted by other persons. In his 
course heretofore as an editor, what stable claim can the principal of 
this institution advance to be a regenerator of the American press? Has 
the newspaper of which he has been for many years the proprietor, been 
conducted either with regard to its doctrines and sentiments, or in the 
morality of its language, with that soundness and purity which, we 
should suppose, ought to characterize that journal whose conductor 
holds himself up as a regenerator of the American press? We leave the 
reader to answer these questions according to his judgment; believing 
that there can be but one reolv to them, especially from those who are 
patrons of the journal in question. 

Instead of regenerating the American press, we think the Wash- 
ington Institute rather calculated to inflict a lasting injury upon it. 
The imagination of man could scarcelv have devised a better or more 
effectual scheme for the prostration 01 its usefulness, its morality, ^nd 
its independence. The graduates of this institution are educated by 
hundreds in the same school, imbibing from this common fountain of 
instruction the principles and opinions of the proprietor, when they 
come to be conductors of the press, they will oe governed by those 
opinions, be they good or be they evil. Being indebted to the principal 
of the institution in the sum which has enabled them to commence busi- 
ness, the tone of each paper will, through fear of the screws of the 
law, be regulated bv the chord which is struck at the institution at 
Washington. Indeed, upon a close examination of all the circumstances 
connected with its organization, we are confident in the belief, and feel 
justified in announcing it to the public, that the second, if not the first, 
great leading object of the formation of the Washington Institute, is 
the establishment of a league of presses throughout the United States 
through the instrumentality of tne students whom it shall graduate. 
No such purpose is, of course, avowed in the prospectus of tne insti- 
tution, ^et in confirmation of its truth is the fact, currently reported 
and believed in this city, that eminent leading politicians of the coun- 
try have countenanced the design of the institution, and have loaned 
heavy sums of money to its proprietor in aid of its formation. 

The extent of the power which will be thus concentrated in the 
hands of the proprietor of this institution, and of those with whom 
he acts, after it shall have gone fully into operation, the imagination 
can scarcely limit — its disastrous effects upon the morality and inde- 
pendence of the press, extending throughout the Union, must either 
bring it into irretrievable disgrace in the estimation of an enlightened 
community, or fasten on the liberties of the peoijle a disease as loath- 
some to the eyes of the patriot as dangerous and incurable. 

Another interest which this institution is calculated to injure, is 
that of the employers generally. After it shall have gone into success- 
ful operation (of which, however, we are perfectly sensible there is 
strong doubt) what eniployer, under the present system can compete 
with the Washington Institute? According to the calculation of its 
principal, $15,600 will be annually saved by the operation of the insti- 
tution — ^that is, by the emplovment of boys instead of journeymen; 
which sum, it must be remembered, is exclusive of the ordinary profit 
of the employers. With such an immense fund as this at his command, 
what will prevent the proprietor of this institution from reducing the 
present prices of the employers to such a standard as must compel 
them to close their respective offices? An entire monopoly of the busi- 
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ness, according to the ordinary operation of trades, will thus be ef- 
fected, unless similar institutions are established by the emplo>rers gen- 
erally, which must ultimately take place if the present institution shall 
go into successful operation. 

But the injury which the Washington Institute is calculated to 
inflict upon the interests of the journeymen, as well as upon the print- 
ing business generally, is, to us, one of its most objectionable features. 
The very first step in its career thrusts the great body of the journey- 
men from its proprietor's employment; and if the principles upon 
which it is founded should obtain throughout the country, the very 
name of a journeyman printer would be unknown, or known only as a 
title of reproach and degradation; and a large body of men who now 
depend upon their labor as journeymen for the support of themselves 
and their families must seek new channels for the prosecution of labor, 
or be exposed to all the miseries which attend the want of employment- 

The extent of distress, however, which would fall immediately upon 
the journeymen, by the successful prosecution of this institution, great 
as it undoubtedly will be, would be even less than that which must be 
felt by the pupils themselves, when they become of age, after the insti- 
tution shall nave numbered a few years in its existence. The sphere in 
which they were designed to be placed having been abundantly supplied 
by their predecessors, they will be launched forth into the world with" 
but little regard to the direction which they may pursue. We will sup- 
pose what is very improbable that each one of them will be seriously 
disposed to commence the business he has learned, or some other. 
He would first attempt^ most probably, to embark in his own business. 
He looks around him m the city in which he has been educated, and 
finds every avenue to its successful operation already filled; he goes 
abroad from place to place, but everywhere finds the opening so small 
that his limited means and experience can not push him through. 
Thus in fruitless attempts to enter his profession, he gradually sinks 
the small capital which was loaned to him at the period of his gradua- 
tion. And now, what is his condition ? What has he gained oy the 
labors and studies of his boyhood? The money which he possessed, and 
for which he is amenable to the law, is gone! He can not enter his 
business as an employer, and there are now no ioumeymen printers — 
the baneful school which generated him having destroyed - their occupa- 
tion. The business which he has learned is now, for all practical pur- 
poses, altogether useless to him; and he now finds, too late for any effi- 
cient remedy, that, if he wishes to be numbered among the honorable 
of the land, he must begin the business of life anew! 

That this picture will prove to be a true one, we confidently be- 
lieve. Can parents or guardians, then, lend their aid to the establish- 
ment of this institution, by enrolling their children, or others, under 
their charge, on the list of its incumbents? Are you willing that the 
children, for whose future welfare you are responsible, in so far as 
giving its proper direction to their early career can make them so, 
shall waste the prime of that period of life which the God of nature 
evidently designed for instruction, in the attainment of the knowledge 
of a business which they can never pursue or, if pursued, pursued un- 
der the tremendous disadvantages which must necessarily result from 
a competition with the myriads of their fellow graduates — a disad- 
vantage which will be daily growing worse, and which must ultimately 
overwhelm them in ruin. 

In every view which can be taken of this institution, it is strongly 
objectionable; and it ought not, we think, to go into operation. What 
means then can be used, consistent with the spirit of tne laws, to pre- 
vent its organization? The society is perfectly aware of the delicacy 
of the situation in which circumstances have placed it. It knows very 
well that there is no law for the protection of the occupation of the 
' laboring community. The rights of journeymen, and of the working 
classes generally, have, indeed, been wonderfully overlooked or disre- 
garded in the United States. A high state of prosperity, necessarily 
accompanying the prosperity of the country has hitherto, no doubt, 
caused them to overlook those rights, which, in other countries, have 
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long since received the protection of the laws. All combinations, where 
the rights or property of individuals are intended to be o|>erated upon» 
we are compellea to acknowledge, are founded in a principle whicn is 
erroneous; but it is surely the duty of a good government to prevent 
their occurrence, by extending the powerful hand of the law to me pro- 
tection of those interests which are now altogether ungruarded. The 
occupation of the journeyman is, with a very few exceptions, his only 
estate; it is to him as invaluable in a certain sense, as the property of 
the rich man; it enables him to live, to support his family, and to lay 
by the means which shall support him in siclcness, or when the wither- 
ing hand of age shall be laid upon him. It is, indeed, a species of 
property; and as such demands the protection of the laws. Combina- 
tions amongst the working classes, it may be confidently asserted, woula 
never take place, if their employment were protected by law; and 
where they do occur, are but the necessary consequence of keeping 
that employment out of the pale of the laws. 

One of the main objects for which government was instituted 
amongst men, is the security of property. The laws which guard it, 
where it is guarded at all, are even more comprehensive than those 
which protect life. The homicide, by crossing the boundary line of 
his country, is, in the eyes of the laws of the country in which he has 
taken shelter, a guiltless man; but the debtor may seek refuge amid 
the glaciers of Switzerland; bury himself beneath the snows of Siberia; 
or hide in the jungles of India; he is everywhere insecure — every- 
where the debtor, while within the boundaries of civilized society. 

Comprehensive and extensive indeed are the laws which secure 
to the citizen the inviolability of his property. After the journeyman 
has earned $10, the powerful hand of the law secures it to his use; 
but the means whereby he earns that sum are left entirely unprotected. 
His business, to learn which he has devoted the whole period of his 
minority, may be entered, to his exclusion, by any one and at any mo- 
ment, and is constantly liable to innovations destructive to its ver^ 
existence; in proof of which the organization of the Washington Insti- 
tute need only be named. The impotency of the laws, in regard to this 
subject being thus manifest, what course is left for this society to pur- 
sue, with an evil of such fearful magnitude hanging over the vocation 
of its members? The dangerous hand of empiricism is tampering with 
the best interests of their profession; and can it be expected that they 
will stand tamely by, the silent spectators of its overthrow? 

Fellow craftsmen of the union! It is in your ears, then,«that this 
appeal must sound loudest and strongest. Without your powerful aid, 
the Washington Institute, and the principles upon which it is founded 
must be fastened upon us! There are no means of escape from the 
crisis which awaits us — it must be met, and met fearlessly, whether 
in the conflict we survive or fall. Repeatedly have we implored its 
principal to abandon his enterprise, but we have asked in vain. The 
organization of the institution has already commenced, and without a 
prompt and vigorous effort, united as one man throughout the whole 
union, boys will usurp your places, and our honorable occupation will 
be numbered among the things which are gone. Can you — will you 
submit to this humiliating condition? Shall a single individual, not 
numbered among you as a practical printer, who, since he has been 
connected with the business in this city, has at different periods en- 
deavored to reduce, and in one instance has actually reduced the price 
of your labor, and who, in his intercourse with those in his employ, has, 
on some occasions, conducted himself toward them like the master to 
the slave— shall Mr. Duff Green be permitted, without an effort from 
you to prevent it, to establish the Washington Institute — ^the last, most 
effectual and most deadly blow at the interests of vour profession? 

Aside from your pecuniary interests, which this institution is in- 
tended to subvert, have you not the feeling of printers for the honor 
and character of your profession, which it is also calculated to destroy? 
You are, to a certain extent, responsible for the character of the 
American press: — as practical printers you are the natural guardians 
of its liberty; its purity and its honor — will you then lend your aid in 
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establishing this manufactory of editors — pensioned conductors of that 
press, the integrity of which it is your interest as well as your duty, 
should all other classes of society desert it, to uphold and maintain 
with iealous regard and sleepless vigilance? 

And now, fellow craftsmen, in concluding this appeal, we ask your 
united co-operation in the attempt which will be made by the printers 
of Washington to discountenance this institution. Lend not your serv- 
ices to its principal as instructors or teachers of the institution. This 
negative part is all that is now reauired of you. By a contrary course, 
at the present moment, you may become the unwilling instruments of 
its successful organization, and in after years, when you come to par- 
take of its bitter fruits, the mortifying reflection that you contributed 
to the establishment of the institution will goad you: for its organiza> 
tion will be, in part, your own act, if by no timely interference to 
turn aside the blow you suffer it n^glectively to fall upon you. 

PROTEST OF PRINTERS ASSEMBLED IN PUBLIC MEET- 
ING, 1834. 

Proceedings of the meetings of the printers of the District of Colum- 
bia relative to the Washington Institute, a school about to be or> 
ganized in the city of Washington by Duff Green; which proposes 
to substitute, in the printing business, the labor of boys tor that 
of journeymen. 

At a meeting of the printers of the city of Washington, held on 
the 19th of August, of which Mr. A. F. Cunningham was appointed 
chairman, and Mr. James F. Haliday, secretary, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

Resolved, That it is recommended by the printers of this meeting^, 
that there be called, on Friday evening next, 22d inst., a general 
meeting of all the employing and journeymen printers of the District 
of Columbia, at the City Hall, at 7 o'clock p. m., for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the proposal of General Duff [Greeni for the 
establishment of a manual-labor school, entitled by him the "Washing- 
ton Institute." 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by the 
chairmaiv and secretary, and that the publishers ox the newspapers of 
this district be requested to publish them. 

A. F. Cunningham, Chairman, 
James F. Halioay, Secretary. 

IIEETING OF THE PRINTERS OP THE DISTRICT, AUGUST 22, 

In pursuance of the above call, the largest meeting of printers 
(about 300) ever convened in this city, was organized in the council 
chamber. City Hall, Mr. A. F. Cunningham bein^ called to the chair^ 
and Messrs. J. T. Towers and J. F. Haliday appointed secretaries. 

On being conducted to the chair, Mr. Cunningham said: 

In taking the chair this evening to preside over this enlightened 
meeting, I feel much my own weakness, and solicit the indulgence and 
aid of every gentleman in preserving order and decorum. I trust that 
no expression will be allowed to escape from the lips of any which 
will cause regret on the morrow. Let cool judgment preside over your 
minds, and direct your councils. The object we have in view may not 
be accomplished in a week nor a month; let us therefore so act that we 
may hold out to the end. This meeting is for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the proposed plan of Gen. Duff Green to establish a 
manual-labor school, in pursuance of a call which has been published 
in some of the daily papers, emanating from a meeting held on Tues- 
day last, in this city. The meeting is now organized, and waits your 
action. 
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On motion of Mr. E. B. Robinson, a committee of five was ap- 

? minted, consisting of Messrs. £. B. Robinson, G. C. Smoot, John 
inch, Z. Wade (of Alexandria) and W. W. Curran, to draft resolu- 
tions, expressive of the views of the meeting. After being absent for 
the space of half an hour, Mr. Robinson, in behalf of the committee, 
presented the following preamble and resolutions, which were read 
and unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, a plan is proposed by Gen. Duff Green, editor of the 
United States Telegraph, which, if carried into execution, must vitally 
injure the interests ot the profession, and tend to the depreciation of 
prices, so much so that no other employer can compete with him, and 
must finally throw the youth, who may be taught in his institute, upon 
the world, without labor, and consequently, without support: And, 
whereas, self-preservation being the first law of nature, the journey- 
men printers feel it incumbent upon them to take such steps as will 
prevent the consummation of an oppressive monopoly, that is designed 
to ruin them and their families, by depriving them of all chance of 
participating in the benefits which flow from the public printing, the 
prices for executing which were based on the wages paid to the jour- 
neymen, and which was never contemplated by Congress should be 
performed by any other than them: And whereas, the benefits which 
General Green contemplates will accrue to the boys who shall be edu- 
cated in his proposed institute can never be realized to them, nor re- 
dound to his honor or profit, the printers feel it their duty, under- 
standing the subject as they do, to use their best endeavors to warn 
him of the evils which await his undertaking, and to dissuade him 
from farther prosecuting a scheme which must forever break up the 
friendly relations that have heretofore existed between him and them; 
and they feel sanguine he will relinquish it, when he is made aware 
that the ''little community" which claimed so much of his solicitude 
a year ago, will be scattered and left oestitutev in order to make room 
for another and an untried "community" which must carry ruin and 
disffrace with it to those who may foster and uphold it, and finally 
wither and become extinct; but if he be determined to persevere, they 
feel it their solemn duty to protect themselves, by using ever^ legiti- 
mate means in their power to prevent him from accomplishing his 
ruinous and ungenerous design; therefore, 

1. Be it Resolved, That as journeymen printers, we feel deeply 
interested in all movements of the employers which have a tendency 
to injure the business, and look upon the prospectus lately issued by 
Gen. Duff Green as going directly to destroy tne profession to which 
we belong. 

2. Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed to draft an 
address to the people of the United States, giving a full expos6 of his 
connection with the press in this city, and the probable result of his 
institute, the very elements of which are fraught with destruction to 
the independence of the present printers, and which has for its object 
the prostration of the mmds of the future guardians of the press to 
the aictation of one man. 

[The chair appointed as the committee under this resolution, 
Messrs. J. Clephane, G. C. Smoot, J. Stockwell, W. W. Curran, E. B» 
Robinson, John Finch, and E. Laporte.] 

3. Resolved, That we believe it will be impossible for Gen. Duff" 
Green to prosecute his theory without the patronage of the Govern- 
ment; and that should he remain determined to go on, the committee; 
be authorized to draw up a memorial, which shall be sent to every 
town and printing office m the United States for signatures, praying: 
Congress to withhold their patronage from a man who is only desirous; 
of self-aggrandizement, and of breaking down that spirit of equalitsr 
which has always characterized the journeymen printers and their em- 
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ployers, by the erection of an odious monopoly in the heart of the 
country, that shall be sustained by the Congress of the United States. 

4. Resolved, That we will, individually, do all in our power to aid 
the committee in carrying into eflFcct the foregoing resolutions; and 
we do hereby pledge ourselves to sustain each other in all legal steps 
which may be taken to circumvent the scheme that is intended to oe- 
prive us of our living, by^ taking: from us the means of pursuing our 
profession. 

5. Resolved, That having the fullest confidence in the Columbia 
Typographical Society, we pledge ourselves, to the extent of our ability, 
to aid it in the measures it has already taken, or any other it may think 
necessary to adopt, in order to defeat the establishment of said "Manual 
Labor School, or Washington Institute." 

6. Resolved, That we request the co-operation of all the printers, 
both employing and employed, throughout the United States, in discoun- 
tenancing the establishment of the Washington Institute. 

7. Resolved, That every journeyman printer who shall be known 
to aid or instruct in any manner, any apprentice in the said institute, be 
held up to universal contempt by the printing community throughout 
the United States. 

8. Resolved, That all reasonable expenses to which the committee 
may be subjected, shall be defrayed by the members of this meeting, 
who cordially pledge themselves to contribute their quota whenever 
called on. 

Mr. Baldwin offered the following, which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be tendered to Reu- 
ben Burdine, Esq., for procuring the use of the council chamber for 
the accommodation of this meeting. 

On motion of Mr. G. C. Smoot it was 

Resolved, That the secretaries forward a copy of the proceedings 
of this meeting to Gen. Duff Green, and to every typographical society 
in the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Pratt it was 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by the 
chairman and the secretaries^ and that the newspapers in this District, 
and throughout the United States, be requested to publish them. 

A. F. Cunningham, Chairman, 

J NO. Thos. Towers, 
Aifss F. Haliday, 

Secretaries. 

ADJOURNED MEETING. 

An adjourned meeting of the printers of the District of Columbia, 
was held (pursuant to public notice) at the aldermen's room. City Hall, 
on Tuesday evening, 2nd September. 

The proceedings of the last meeting having been read, the chair- 
man presented the following communication: 

Gentlemen: In perusing General Green's answer to the protest of 
the Columbia Typographical Society, your chairman noticed a reference 
to a part of the proceedings of the journeymen printers held on the 
22A ultimo, which is erroneous, both in letter and in fact, which, as 
your chairman, he has thought it his duty to bring to your notice, that 
publicly it may be denied. General Green insinuates throughout his 
answer, that we are actuated in this measure bjr others behind the 
scenes, who are his competitors for the Senate's printing. This insinu- 
ation is all we could expect from an individual who has proclaimed 
the men by whom he has become enriched "ignorant journeymen." 
We throw back the charge, and inform him that, however others may 
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be induced to sell themselves for gold, the members of this meeting, 
although united as one man to stay the hand of encroachment and op- 
pression, are composed of political materials too various to be dictated 
to by any individual. 

General Green also takes exception to some remarks made at the 
late meeting of this body, which, according, to your order, were pub- 
lished as part of the proceedings of this meeting, and after giving the 
names of several Catholic clergy, says that he ^'makes this correction, 
that the meeting may revise the published account of their proceed- 
ings." Believing that the meeting intended doing justice to all, your 
chairman conceived it to be his duty to call on such authority, referred 
to by General Green, as his time and means permitted. He did so, and 
has to state, that at first, the gentlemen referred to were struck with 
the plausibility of his plan, and looked upon it with favor, but that 
they never approbated it; that each hours reflection on his scheme 
convinced them that it was fraught with incalculable evils to all whom 
General Green designed to employ; and that instead of proposing to en- 
gage them in the female labor, "necessarily employed in so large an es- 
tablishment," the idea conveyed to said clergy was, that the children 
were to be taught in the art and mystery of the male labor of a printing 
ofiBce. 



to the people of the Lmited States, submitted the following, which was 
• isly i • ■ ' 



The committee appointed at the last meeting to draft an address 
the people of the f • - " 
unanimously adopted: 

To THE People op the United States: 

Believing that, in the history of the press in this country, there 
never was a more critical period than the present, whether as it respects 
the freedom of the people, or the liberty of the press itself, this meet- 
ing, impressed with the importance of the subject, have considered it 
their duty to address their fellow citizens throughout the Union, and 
to lay before them a development of the plan by which theif interests 
are about to be affected. Upon us, as printers, the immediate injury 
will fall; but we will not be the only victims of this innovation, for, 
from the many ramifications of the scheme we are about to examine, it 
will appear *hat injury, more or less, must accrue to the whole com- 
munity. In corroboration of the above, we lay before the public, in 
the spirit of truth and candor, the following brief statement of facts. 

Gen. Duff Green, Printer to the Senate of the United States, and 
editor of the United States Telej^raph, is about commencing the erec- 
tion of a manual-labor school in this city, under the name of the "Wash- 
ington Institute," in which he proposed to bring up 200 boys, continu- 
ously, to the printing business, and to educate them accordingly, by 
their own labor. This he means to do under the specious pretext of 
"regenerating the morale of the American press;" with which he has 
been but a few vears connected and who has but a superficial knowledge 
of the art, or the men employed by him in the business. Yet he pre- 
tends to have discovered a radical defect in its management; and by a 
pompous prospectus, he endeavors to enlist the sympathies of the people 
in his behalf, in order to enable him to accomplish his purpose. 

The great tendency of this scheme will consequently be, the pros- 
tration of the journeyman, and to deprive him of the just fruits of his 
labor, the only inheritance of which he can boast; and by creatinp^ a 
monopoly, to turn to his own advantage the profits of the printing, 
publishing and binding of this District, thus destroying those now en- 
gaged in business, and throwing all those branches of the profession 
under the sole direction of one man — a thing much to be deprecated at 
all times; "and though printers are but men" and must yield to the 
pressure of circumstances, yet the man mav burst forth in the printer, 
and, proudly feeling his right to liberty and equality, he may spurn the 
attempts of any individual to lay him under restraint or coercion, or 
deprive him of the means of existence. This is not the onl^ evil to be 
apprehended. It portends incalculable dangers, as we believe, to the 
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liberties of our country. When innovations of this nature upon our 
long-established customs are proposed, they are sufficient to awaken 
our fears, and to arouse us in defense of those blessings which we 
have long enjoyed, and which have so essentially conduced to the pros- 
perity oi this favored country. 

The Columbia Typographical Society has already issued a protest 
against this encroachment upon their rights, in which they have fairly 
exhibited the injurious consequences which must result to the com- 
mtmity, as well as to the printers. We heartily join them in their 
reprobation of this singular and unprecedented tneory. It is not for 
us to dictate to any man what course he ought to pursue, or to set 
limits to the field of his action, whether his efforts be directed to the 
forwarding of his own interested views, or to the line of conduct which 
he may adopt for himself; but we do contend that we have an in- 
alienable right to protect ourselves and our interests from encroach- 
ments of any and every kind, and to sound the alarm when we appre- 
hend danger. 

It is not to be disguised, that the motive for establishing this 
school is of a "peculiarW" political character. This may be drawn 
from the whole tenor of the prospectus. Although pains have evi- 
dently been taken to clothe it m ambiguous language, so as to leave 
it liable to different interpretations, yet to those who are acquainted 
with the nature of the undertaking, as well as with the former views 
of General Green, it is as clear as noonday, and capable of easy demon- 
stration. There is no better way to arrive at the truth of the problem, 
than to trace up the chain of events which led to the point at issue. 
As far back as 1828, General Green communicated to his then partner 
in business, that he intended to have his work performed by bovs, by 
which means he would be enabled to carry on his business at a cheaper 
rate than those who employed journeymen. Indeed, General Green's 
course, since his connection with the press in this city in 1826, has 
been one continued effort of innovation; and to get his work done at a 
less price than the established tariff, appears to have been, as it is now 
acknowledged to be, his great desideratum. 

The brief history of that connection follows: The Washington 
Gazette, for a long time printed by J. Elliott, was purchased by the 

garty opposed to John Quincy Adams, for the main purpose of opposing 
is re-election. That paper was discontinued, and the United States 
Telegraph was established. About this period General Green made his 
appearance in Washington. He immediately became acquainted with 
tne selected editor, Mr. J. S. Meehan, a man of unquestionable integ- 
rity, of respectable talents, and possessing a thorough knowledge of 
the printing business, both in theory and in practice. Through this 
means General Green soon became acquainted with the leading mem- 
bers of the Jackson party, and proving his ability to take charge of 
such an establishment, by his contributions to the editorial department, 
he very soon superseded Mr. Meehan, and became the sole editor and 
proprietor. Nothing:, however, could be inferred from hence that Mr. 
Meehan was not willing that the change should be made, or that every 
measure thereof did not meet his cordial approbation. No circum- 
stance worthy of note took place, until the winter of 1827-28, when the 
party in the Senate opposed to Mr. Adams, and in favor of the election 
of General Jackson, united aftd elected General Green printer to that 
body. Shortly after this event, General Green appears to have con- 
ceived the idea of reducing the prices paid for labor, and also of re- 
ducing the expenses of his office by the introduction of boys, which 
he increased by the latter part of the year 1828 to the number of 
thirty or forty. 

The allurements of education, and the great personal advantages 
were then as now, held out to them. They were told that a library 
would be procured for their use — that instruction would be given 4iem 
in the professional departments; and that, by the expiration of fieir 
term of service, they might, by study and attention, fit themselves 
either for editors, doctors, or lawyers. 

This system was indeed commenced. Each boy was required to 
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write a treatise upon some subject; and one evening^ in each week was 
set apart for receiving those productions, and passmg judgment upon 
their merits. This was continued for a short period; but this plan for 
raising a library failing, the scheme was abandoned. 

General Green's plan for raising a library for the use of the boys 
was as singular as it was novel — ^no other than that of laying a tax of 
25 per cent on that part of the wages of the journevmen, denominated 
"overwork," General Green, who never willingly abandons a position 
once taken, discovering that the prices paid for overwork were greater 
than what the journeymen could actually claim by the tariff of prices, 
reduced that item from 20 (a price still willingly paid by other employ- 
ing printers in this city) to 16 2-3 cents per hour, pro rata wi^ their 
weekly wages which is $10 ner week, thus exultingly putting in his own 
pocket what had been denied him to raise a library. About the same 
period of making this encroachment upon the journeymen, he attempted 
to reform his boy system. But such of the bovs as considered hit re- 
form an innovation upon the contract by which they had entered the 
o£Sce» to the number of between nineteen and twenty (with but one 
solitairy exception), left his employ. By this scheme General Greea 
met heavy loss; for before an understanding took place the most valua- 
ble portion of them had engagements elsewhere. 

lie did not stop here, for during the last winter even the females 
in his office felt the weight of his economizing schemes. 

General Green states, in his attempted reply to the protest of the 
Columbia Typographical Society, that no person who has ever been in 
his employ has lost a cent by him. The fact is, that during the past 
winter, he, so far from paying the females in his establishment, has 
reduced their wages below what is paid in every other office, from 20 
to 40 per cent, thus extending his grinding oppression to those who 
have no protectors, and who can not help themselves. 

It will not be amiss to notice here the circumstances of his pro- 
posals to several charitable institutions to obtain female labor for his 
office, as a substitute for that of men; and all under the ostensible ob- 
ject of performing a benevolent act; in this also he was disappointed. 

The establishment of the manual-labor school is but a concentra- 
tion of his various schemes to lower the prices of labor in his estab- 
lishment, and to add to his already enormous profits a portion of the 
hard-earned pittance of the operative. 

The amount of printing given to General Green by both houses 
of Confess and the several oepartments of the Government since his 
connection with the press, has been unparalleled in the annals of this 
country; and we venture nothing in saying, although the exact amount 
can not be ascertained, that his actual profits therefrom does not fall 
short of $300,000; and that notwithstanding his reiterated declarations 
that he pays too much for labor, and that the wages paid to journey- 
men are too high, no printer in this or any other country has ever 
realized the same profits in the same period of time from the same 
number of hands. 

Had we been satisfied that his motive in establishing this school 
was either patriotic or philanthropic, not one opposing word would 
have escaped our lips. But we can not shut our eyes to the fact that 
this institution calls for no personal or pecuniary sacrifice. He pro- 
poses to sustain it by the labors of the students, without expending 
one cent of the profits of the works to be executed by them. This fact 
must show that benevolence has no share in the plan designed. Where 
or when did pure philanthropy barter its sympatnies for gold? Did a 
real benefactor of mankind 'ever distribute charity with one hand, and 
grasp at gain with the other? 

From what has been above stated, we leave it to the public to say, 
whether it be not plain that monopoly of some kind is in view, to 
drive competition out of the market, and by this means to effect the 
ruin of the workman. And we ask whether it be consistent with the 
feelings of human nature, calmly to survey the approaching ruin of 
ourselves and our families, or to sit contented under the caprice of a 
destroyer of all our comforts and happiness? The world will never 
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believe, that by ruining the present generation, he will benefit the next; 
or that he who educates the son and starves the father, is a true bene- 
factor. Should this plan of General Green prove successful (which 
we believe will not be the case), where would be found the individual 
capital sufficient to sustain itself against such fearful odds? The same 
system must be adopted by others, and the productive classes, already 
sufficiently numerous, would become too abundant to insure public 
safety. Casuistry may discredit our reasoning, and sophistry may *be 
' used to 'our disadvantage; but we appeal to the plain imderstanding of 
every honest man, and request an attentive and unbiased perusal of 
the prospectus itself. 

Let us examine his plan as we may, in every line we see some- 
thing militating against tne interests of our country. What must be 
the surprise. of the freemen of America, to be told of this man, and at 
this late day, that we, the "people,'' are incapable of self-g[ovemment; 
and that our press, which has so long sustained our liberties, is radi- 
cally diseased? Is General Green the man to correct this radical de- 
fect? — he who tells the public that his connection with the press com- 
menced so recently, and who, till 1823, had, perhaps, never been within 
the walls of a printing office; and who, to this day, lias but a vague and 
theoretical idea of the business? Does he pretend to say that he has 
been favored with some divine inspiration — some talismanic power? 
That he, a stranger to the profession, has discovered the ignorance of- 
the men who conduct it, and can apply the remedy? Why the very 
means which he proposed to use, show how little knowledge he has of 
its operation. For instance, he has enumerated various comprehensive 
works for publication, and would induce belief that those who take 
a share in their composition must thereby have a knowledge of their 
contents. Now the contrary is the fact; for articles of any len^ 
are divided into various parts, and each compositor is furnished with 
a small portion; which, instead of giving him any information on the 
subject, tends, if it have any effect at all, to obscure its sense and 
create false impressions. But General Green is to "elevate the morale 
of the press." How? By establishing a system of ethics for its gov- 
ernment — to educate boys to be its rulers and governors, and to dictate 
to printers what thej^ shall do! Thus hoodwinked, we are to submit 
to students of this mstitution, and to receive lessons in politics and 
morals from the regenerated press! Strip the language of the pros- 
pectus of its ambiguity, and the above is the interpretation of it. 

We seriously believe that some political movement is at the 
foundation of this embryo school. Look at the facilities which the plan 
would throw into the hands of a political partisan, to enable him to 
have overwhelming influence on elections. Suppose, for example, he 
wished to control the elections of any particular state, he might estab- 
lish as many presses in that state as he chose, at a very trifling expense, 
because the boys labor for the money for this purpose, and are by 
pecuniary ties bound to obey his orders, or be thrown destitute iipon 
the world, being rendered obnoxious to his powerful institution. Still 
farther, we are convinced that this is the real motive of this institution, 
from the fact that large numbers of his prospectus have been circu- 
lated in the South, amongst those who lean to the same political prin- 
ciples that General Green advocates, while the vast North and West 
have not even heard a whisper from him of this regenerating press 
school. 

Next to liberty, we value the profession we have adopted; and we 
shall use our best endeavors to maintain it in its purity and in its free- 
dom. Never, we hope, will it be under the control of any one man, 
however great or wealthy he may be. The march of mind will regulate 
the emanations of the press; and if this projector has the welfare of 
the countrjr at heart, much better would it be to leave it where he 
found it, — in the hands of the "schoolmaster," whose exertions only 
can regulate the "morale" of the press. The press is but the mirror 
of the mind; it no more than reflects the image whjch is placed before 
it, and exhibits it for the pv&lic benefit. General Green ma^ be a 
profound politician; but, as a political economist, he betrays his igno- 
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ranee in his plan of education. The plan of the institute has a spe- 
cious aspect. It promises to give constant employment and a thor- 
oughly classical and scientific education to 200 boys, who are to defray 
the expenses of their board, education, and clothmg, and even medical 
attendance, by their own labor, and when free, to have placed to their 
credit $728 each. What a beautiful picture of benevolence is drawn 
here! But how is the fact? The boy is to labor mentally and physic- 
ally, for thirteen hours each day — three hours more than the regular 
time of work. He is to earn, out of journeymen's rate of wages, 
$2 per week, after paying all expenses, which $2 are to be deposited in 
a fund till he is 21 years cf age; and then what is to be dope with 
it? Given to the freed student, to enable him to commence business? 
Nol It goes to the coffers of the principal of the institution, who 
realizes, by this means, in seven years, $145,600! There is a provi- 
sion, indeed, 1>^ which tiiis sum may probably be loaned to the stu- 
dents, to be paid back in small annual installments, when a ''prudent 
investment" may offer. Thus the General is the judge and disposer of 
the fimd — ^he may lend it or not — he may refuse or accept securities, 
just as the investment may suit his pleasure. Does it look like a bene- 
faction to withhold from the bojrs all the earnings of their industry? 
Why not place it, bona fide, to their credit^ when of age, and allow 
them to follow the bent of their own inclinations? But it will be 
seen that the independence of the pupil is not his object; but, on the 
contrary, to secure the lasting dependence of the ^outh upon him, 
that he may direct his labors to the advancement of his own particular 
ends, whether political or mercenary. 

General Green labors to impress on the public mind, that the 
printer must be ignorant, from beinff brought into the office as a "devil" 
a "mere drudge" — "an errand boy" — "to do the menial services of the 
establishment. This low sarcasm is unworthy of a serious reply. 
But we would tell him, that the day has gone by when servitude of 
this kind was exacted from the youngest apprentice — and tell him, too, 
that no corporal punishment is put injpractice in anv office — a circum- 
stance which he must have known. To talk of substituting "solitary 
confinement" for flagellation is so ridiculous that we deem it unworthy 
of serious consideration. 

General Green has, in public and private, asserted that the jpress 
of this country was a disgrace, owing to its being conducted by "igno- 
rant journeymen printers; and he proposed at the anniversary supper 
of the Typographical Society, in January last, to regenerate it by the 
institution which he was then about to set on foot. He said^ in pro- 
posing this institute, that his object was not to realize anything from 
It; that his highest ambition was to record his name as a public bene- 
factor, and after he was dead to be placed in a plain cemetery, with a 
marble slab thus inscribed: "Here lies Duff Green, the Regenerator 
of the American Press," or, in other words, more beautifully described 
by the poet: 

"When he dies, he'll leave a lofty name, 
A light and landmark on the cliffs of fame." 

Those present felt the audacity of this remark, though not a harsh 
word was used while they considered him their guest; but they took 
immediate steps to repel the indignity offered to them, which were ar- 
rested by his having authorized an individual to recall his words, and 
to state that he was ashamed of his language, and that it was not his 
intention to have offended the pentlemen present. The apology was 
accepted; but the quiet which has reigned from that time has em- 
boldened him to come forward and publish his prospectus to the 
world. 

As another method of elevating the "morale of the press," he says, 
"One great object has been to enlist in aid of the institute the great 
mterests of society, and to connect it with each, by the publication of 
f paper deserving their continuous support;" and he has connected the 
United States Telegraph with the "interest of politics," which paper 
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has been long under his control, and we leave it to tiie people to say, 
how much it has contributed toward redeeming the fallen morality of 
the press. 

We feel it our duty as American citizens, having the interest of 
our countrv at heart, to warn the parent and guardian of youth of the 
error which they are likely to fall into, by sacrificing the liberty and 
happiness of their charges, and being led away or infatuated with 
General Green's project, which, if it could be successful, would tend 
to lower the press in the estimation of the people, by inculcating doc- 
trines which are. calculated to destroy the vital principles of our free 
institutions. 

In closing our address, we would call upon the printers through- 
out the United States to examine the prospectus for themselves — to 
consider the motives which could induce any man to engage in such a 
scheme as ''regenerating the American press," under the nimsy pretext 
of the low estimation m which it is held on account of being under 
the control of "ignorant printers." In contradistinction to this, we 
place the press conducted by practical printers far above the whole 
mass of those ephemeral papers that are sustained by party. We call 
upon you as printers, as freemen, to rally round the shield of our 
liberties, to protect it in its republican form, its purity, and its privi- 
leges, and to frown into insisrnificance the man who is base enough to 
use it for the degradation of his fellow beings. The Rubicon is passed, 
and we now proceed to the object we have in view — to protect our 
rights. No political motive urges us on; we merely desire to maintain 
those rights of equality which are intrusted to our care, and to keep 
and protect them unsullied. To you we look for an approval, and 
frienaly co-operation in our exertions in resisting the encroachments 
of power, and we shall never flinch from the duty we have imposed 
upon ourselves. The freedom of the press must not be touched by un- 
hallowed hands. We cor jure you by all that is dear, not to suffer our 
efforts to be paralyzed by apathy: 

The following letter was received from the Baltimore Typographical 
Society : 

Baltimore, Sept. i, 1834. 
To the Printers of the District of Columbia: 

Gentlemen — The proceedings of the meeting of the printers of the 
District of Columbia, held in the city of Washington on the 226. ultimo, 
relative to the infamous project of Gen. Duff Green, was laid before 
the Baltimore Typographical Society at its meeting on Saturday last, 
and they came to the conclusion that a general meeting of the printers 
of this city should be held for the purpose of taking the subject into 
consideration on Saturday evening next. We have no doubt, from the 
spirit manifested upon the reading of the proceedings, by the members 
of the Baltimore Tvpographical Society, that you may rest assured you 
will receive the aid, countenance and support of the fraternity in this 
city, in your just and laudable effort to put down this scheme of Duff 
Green's; a scheme which, if suffered to be brought into existence and 
complete operation, will do more to injure the journeymen and employ- 
ing printers of the United States than any that has been thought of 
since the davs of Faustus. 

We only wish, gentlemen, you could have been present at our 
meeting, and have seen the spirit that was manifested, and the deter- 
mination, as far as in their power, and is compatible with the laws of 
our country, to nullify the ungracious, ambitious, and tmgenerous de- 
signs of said Duff Green. 

Gentlemen, wishing you. and all of us, success in the cause in 
which we are mutually engaged, and hoping our efforts may be crowned 
with success, we subscribe ourselves. Yours, in fellowship, 

TosiAH Bailey, 

J. N. MiLLINGTON, 

Thos. R. Geddes, 
Committee of Correspondence. 
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On motion of R. H. Pratt it was 

Resolz-ed, That the thanks of the journeymen printers be tendered 
to the editors of the Globe and American Mechanic for publishing their 
proceedings, and to the editor of the Alexandria G^ette for his able 
defense of those proceedings. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the chairman and secretaries be authorized to call 
a meeting of the printers of the District of Columbia when, in their 
opinion, circumstances require it. 

On motion, it was 

/Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be sisned by the 
chairman and secretaries, and that the newspapers in this District, and 
throughout the United States, be requested to publish ihem. 

A. F. Cunningham, 
J NO. Thos. Towers, Chairman, 

JAMES F. Haliday, 
Secretaries, 

APPENDIX B, NO. 1. 

Scale of Prices Adopted October 7, 1815, by the New York 
Typographical Society. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. All works in the English language, common matter, from Enpr- 
lish to minion, inclusive, zy cents per 1,000; in nonpareil, 29 cents; m 
pearl, 37^ cents; in diamond, 50 cents: in all cases headlines and 
directions, or signatures and blank lines to be included. An odd en 
in width or length, to be reckoned an em; if less than an en, not to be 
counted. 

2. All works done in foreign languages, common matter, to be 
paid 4 cents extra per 1,000 ems. 

3. Works printed in great primer, or larger type, to be computed 
as English. Script, 30 cents per 1,000. 

4. All workmen employed by the week shall receive not less than 
$9 in book offices and on evening papers, and on morning papers not less 
than $10. 

5. Works done in the English language, in which words of Greek, 
Hebrew, Saxon, etc., or any of the dead characters occur, should they 
average one word per page, it shall be considered sufficient to become 
a charge, which shall be settled between the employer and employed. 

6. Works done in Hebrew and Greek, without points, shall be 
paid IS cents per 1,000 ems higher than common matter; with points, to 
be counted half body and half points, and paid double. 

7. That making-up a set ot furniture tor a work of five sheets or 
under, if an octavo, be paid 25 cents. All other impositions to be 3 
eents extra, progressively, in proportion to the size — & single form 
shall constitute a set 

8. Works done partly in figures and partly plain, such as arith> 
metical works, etc., to be paid 30 cents per 1,000 ems. Rule and figure 
work to be paid double. 

f). Broadsides, such as leases, deeds, etc., done on English or 
er type, to be paid 27 cents per 1,000 ems. Play bills, posting 
bills, etc, to be paid for at the rate of 15 cents per hour. 

10. Algebraical works, or those where characters of music are the 
principal part, and works composed principally of medical, astronom- 
ical, or other signs, to be paid double. 

11. Time lost by alteration from copy, or by casing or distribut- 
ing letter, to be paid for at the rate of 15 cents per hour. 
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12. All works composed from manuscript copy, 2 cents extra. 

13. Side» bottom, or cut-in notes^ to be agreed on between the 
employer and employed. 

PRESSWORK. 

X. Bookwork done on brevier or larger type, on medium or 
smaller paper, 33 cents per token; on smaller type, 35 cents. Royal 
paper, on brevier or larger type, 35 cents per token; on smaller type, 
37yi cents per token. Super-royal paper, on brevier or larger tyj)e, 
36 cents per token; on smaller type, 39 cents per token. 

2. A token of paper, if on bookwork, to consist of no more than 
10^ quires; and if on a daily paper, no more than 10. For covering 
tympans, 37 }4 cents each; tympan and drawer to be considered as two. 

3. Jobs, folio, quarto, etc., to be paid 33 cents per token. 

4. Cards, if 100 or under, 30 cents; for each additional pack» if 
not more than <, 12 J4 cents; if over 5, 10 cents. 

5. Broadsides, on bourgeois or larger type, 45 c«nts; on smaller 
type, 50 cents per token. 

6. Three cents extra to be paid on forms containing wood en- 
gravings. 

7. No journeyman working at press on a morning daily paper, 
shall receive a less sum than $10 for his weekly services; nor those on 
an evening paper a less sum than $9. If the quantity of work should 
exceed 8 tokens per day, the whole to be charged, if on a morning 
paper, at the rate of 45 cents per token; if an evening paper, 40 cents 
per token. Daily papers not exceeding 6 tokens per day, if a morning 
paper, $9 per week; if an evening paper, $8 per week. 

8. All works done on parchment to be settled between the em- 
ployer and employed. 

9. Working down a new press to be settled between the employer 
and employed. 

10. If at any time a pressman should be obliged to lift his form 
before it is worked off, he shall be allowed 33 cents for the same. 

11. A pressman shall receive, for teaching an apprentice press- 
work, for the first three months, 5 cents per token, ana for the three 
months following, 3 cents per token. 

Pbter Forcb, President, 
Thos. Snowdsn, Secretary, 

APPENDIX B, NO. 2. 

List of Prices of the Columbia Typograpliioal Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C, Adopted November 4, 1815. 

COMPOSITORS. 

During the recess of Congress, in book or newspaper offices, to re- 
ceive not less than $9 per week. During the session, in offices engaged 
on Congressional work, or in newspaper offices, to receive not less than 
$10 per week, and $2 for each and every Sunday. 

By the piece. — For everv 1,000 ems, from brevier to pica, 28 cents; 
for smaller letter than brevier, 33 J/^ cents; on newspapers, not less 
than 30 cents per 1,000 ems; above pica, to be charged as pica. 

Rule or figure work. — All common rule or figure work, from brevier 
and upward, not less than 45 cents per 1,000 ems; below brevier, 50 
cents per 1,000 ems. 

Rule and figure work. — All common rule and figure work, from bre- 
vier and upward, not less than 5654 cents per 1,000 ems; below brevier, 
not less than 65 cents per 1,000 ems; above pica, to be charged as pica. 

For all foreign languages, printed in the Roman character, an addi- 
tion of 5 cents per 1,000 ems. 

All words m Greek, or other foreign characters, to be paid for at 
the rate of 60 cents per 1,000 ems. 
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Side notes to be calculated separate from the text. 

An addition of 3 cents on each 1,000 ems for pronouncing dtc> 
tionaries. 

Alterations. — Compositors to receive, for alterations from copy, at 
the rate of 25 cents per hour. 

PRESSMEN. 

During the recess of Congress, shall receive not less than $9 per 
week; by the piece, in newspaper ofiSces, not less than 27}^ cents per 
tokexK for royal or superroyal; nor less than 45 cents per token for im« 
perial. 

During the session, in offices engaged on Congressional work, or in 
newspaper offices, not to receive less than $10 per week, and $2 for each 
and every Sunday. 

Paper. — Medium, and below medium, when the form consists of bre- 
vier, or larger letter, 33 }4 cents per token; below brevier, not less than 
35 cents per token; royal and upward, on brevier or larger letter, not 
less than 37}^ cents per token; all under brevier, not less than 50 cents 
per token. 

Quarto, on medium paper, above 44 pica ems in width, to be paid 
as royal; octavo, above 24 pica ems, to be paid as royal; i2mo. above 
ai pica ems, to be paid as royal; i8mo. above 17 pica ems, to be paid 
as royal. 

Jobs not less tiian 35 cents per token. 

Cards, for one pack, and not exceeding two packs, 35 cents; when 
exceeding two packs, to be paid at the rate of 15 cents per pack. 

Broadsides shall be paid for double, according to the size of the 
paper. 

All work on parchment, if one pull, 6}4 cents; if two pulls, 12 ^ 
cents. 

For takings down or putting up a press, $3. 

For working down a new press, $6. 

For lifting a form before completed, 33 J^ cents. 

For covermg a t^rmpan and drawer, $1, or 50 cents for either. 

When an alteration in a form takes place, each pressman shall be 
paid 16^ cents per hour. 

No pressman shall teach an apprentice presswork^ without the bene* 
fit of his work for 13 weeks, or half his wages for 6 months; nor shall 
he teach an apprentice who is more than 18 years old, and who is bound 
for less than three years. 

APPENDIX B, NO. 8. 

list of Frioes of the Baltimore Typographical Society, 
Adopted June 2, 1832. 

COMPOSITION. 

I. Works done in the English language, common matter, from pica 
to minion, inclusive, 25 cents per 1,000 ems; nonpareil, 30 cents; agate, 
31^ ceiits; pearl, 335^ cents; diamond, 50 cents. Tne headline, with 
the blank after, and the foot line, in all cases to be counted not less 
than three. lines; an odd en in width or length, to be counted an em; if 
less than an en, not to be reckoned. 

II. Works printed in pka, or larger type, to be counted as if done 
in pica. 

III. Works printed in Latin or Spanish, 3 cents extra per 1,000 
ems; in French, 5 cents extra. Dictionaries m the above languages to 
be advanced as m Art. VI. 

IV. Works in which Greek, Hebrew, Saxon or other foreign char- 
acters may occur, when they amount to one line per 1,000 ems, 2 cents 
extra, and in proportion for a greater or less quantity. 

V. All works done in Greek and Latin, or Greek and English, to 
be charged a price and a half. 
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VI. English dictionaries, printed with figured vowels and accents, s 
cents advance; without figured vowels, but with accents, 2 cents ad- 
vance. Geographical, biographical, and medical dictionaries, gazetteers, 
dictionaries of the arts and sciences, and works of a similar character, 
are not included in this article, unless they be attended with extra 
trouble, beyond the usual descriptive matter. 

VII. Arithmetical works, 5 cents advance per 1,000 ems; rule work, 
to be charged a price and a half; rule and figure work, double; alge- 
braical works, ana works composed principally of medical, astronomical, 
or other signs, to be charged double price. 

VIII. Works done in Hebrew, without points, 15 cents advance per 
1,000 ems; with points, (to be counted half body and half points) douole 
price. 

IX. Works done in Greek, without accents, 40 cents per 1,000 ems; 
with accents, 50 cents; the asper and lenis not to be considered as ac- 
cents. 

X. Spelling books, and works of that description, 5 cents in ad- 
vance per 1,000 ems. 

XI. Side and center notes in Bibles and Testaments, to be counted 
the full length of the page (including the lead or one rule), according 
to the type in which they are set, and charged 5 cents extra per 1,000 
ems. ^ Cut-in notes in the above works to be cast up according to the 
type in which they are set, and charged a price and a half. 

XII. Side notes, in law and historical works, to be counted the full 
length of the page, and charged according to the type in which they 
are set; and when cut into the text, to be charged 4 cents extra per 
1,000 ems. 

XIII. Quotations, mottoes, contents of chapters, and bottom notes, 
in smaller type than the body, to be paid for according to the size of 
type in which they are set. 

XIV. Works where the measure does not exceed 14 cms in width, 
to be paid 2 cents in advance per 1,000 ems. 

XV. Time occupied by alterations from copy, or by casing or dis- 
tributing letter not used by the compositor, to be paid for at the rate 
of IS cents per hour. 

aVI. When compositors, in book and job offices, shall be required 
to work after regular nours, they shall be allowed 20 cents per hour, or 
5 cents advance per 1,000 ems. 

XVII. All letter cast on a body larger than the face, to be counted 
according to the face of the type; and all letter cast on a smaller body 
than the face to be counted according to the body. 

XVIII. For all matter made up and imposed by the employer, no 
more than 2 cents per 1,000 ems shall be allowed. The compositor in 
all cases to furnish the head, blank, and foot line, and count the same. 

XIX. Making up a set of furniture, to be charged for by the time 
occupied, at the rate of 15 cents per hour. 

XX. Compositors shall, in all cases, charge for every blank page at 
the end of a work imposed — each form to be graduated by the following 
rule: In octavo forms, if less than 2 pages, to be charged as 2; for 3 
pages, 4 to be charged; for 5, 6 or 7, a full form, etc. 

XXI. Compositors employed by the week shall not receive less than 
$8 per week. Ten hours shall be considered a day^ work in book and 
job offices. 

PRESSWORK. 

With balls or rollers before the press. 

Per token. 

Medium and royal $0 30 

Super royal 37H 

Imperial 45 

Job work 33H 

Broadsides 60 

Cards, two packs and under to be considered a token, all over, xa^ 
cents per pack. 
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With rollers behind the press. 

Per token. 

Medium and royal |o 23 

Super royal 25 

Imperial 27 

All fine works to receive an extra price, to be determined by the 
employer and pressman, according to its quality. All book work under 
four tokens to be charged 2 cents extra per token. 

All broadsides to be 45 cents per token. 

Job work, 25 cents per token. 

Cards, two packs and under, 25 cents; all over two packs, 10 cents 
per pack. 

All colors to be charged double. 

In all cases, where the employer finds the roller boy, 4 cents to be 
deducted on book or job work; on cards, 2 cents per pack. 

Machine rollers. — Medium, four tokens or less, 30 cents per token; 
over four tokens, 27 cents. Other works in proportion. Fine work, 
extra price. 

Lifting forms. — ^When there are not more than eight tokens, the 
pressman shall receive the price of one token extra for every form he 
shall be necessitated to lift. 

Standing. — ^After a form shall have been put to press, the pressman 
shall receive i^ cents for the first half hour, and 20 cents for every sub- 
sequent, hour that he is delaved by corrections or alterations. 

Pressmen working by the piece, required to count the paper from 
the press, to be paid 2 cents extra per token. 

Pressmen employed by the week to receive not less than $8 per 
week. Ten hours shall be considered a day in book and job offices. 

When pressmen, in book and job offices, shall be required to work 
after regular hours, they shall be allowed 20 cents per hour, or 4 cents 
extra per token. 

Pressmen employed on morning papers, to be paid not less than $9; 
on evening papers, not less than $8 per week. 

For covering tympan or drawer, 50 cents. 

APPEHDIZ B, NO. 4. 

Scale of Prices of the Typographical Association of New 
York, Adopted June 15, 1838. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Works done in the English language, common matter, from Eng- 
lish to nonpareil, 25 cents per 1,000 ems; agate, 27 cents; pearl, 30 
cents; diamond. 375^ cents. The headline, with blank after, and the 
foot line, in all cases to be counted not less than three lines. When a 
measure exceeds even ems in width, and is less than an en, an en only 
to be counted; but if an en, or over, to be counted an em. Where guard 
lines are required to pages, they shall be furnished by the employer in 
a solid shape, or shall be charged by the compositor. 

2. Works printed in great primer, or larger type, to be counted as - 
if done in English. ^ . . 

3. All jobs done in plain scrint. to be counted as English, and 
charged at 30 cents per 1,000 ems; those in analytical or combination 
script, or inclined bodies, to be counted as above and charged 37J4 
cents. 

4. Works printed in Latin or Spanish, 3 cents extra per 1,000 ems; 
in French, 5 cents extra. Dictionaries in the above languages to be ad- 
vanced in proportion, as in article 7. 

5. Greek, Hebrew, Saxon, etc., or any of the other characters not 
in common use, if amounting to one word, and not exceeding three words 
per 1,000 cms, to be charged 2 cents extra. Where the characters are 
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of a different size from the body of the matter, and are to be justified 
in, they shall be charged 4 cents extra. All exceeding three words to 
be charged in proportion. 

6. All works done in Greek and Latin, or Greek and English, to be 
charged a price and a half. 

7. English dictionaries, printed with figured vowels and accents, s 
cents advance; without figured vowels, but with accents, 2 cents ad- 
vance. Concordances, and works of a similar description, where figures 
and points predominate, or any work where capitals, small capitals, or 
italic, are profusely used, 3 cents advance. Where superior letters or 
references are used, as in Bibles, or works of that character^ i cent 
extra per 1,000 ems, shall be char^^ed. Geographical, biographical, and 
medical dictionaries, gazetteers, dictionaries of the arts and sciences, and 
works of a similar character, are not included in this article, except 
they are attended with extra trouble, beyond the usual descriptive matter. 

8. Arithmetical works, 5 cents extra per 1,000 ems. Rule work, part 

glain and part figures, and figure work where no rules are used and 
gures are required to be placed in columns, to be charged a price and 
a half; rule and figure work, double. Algebraical works, and works com- 
posed principally of medical, astronomical, or other signs, to be charged 
double. 

9. Works done in Hebrew, without points, 15 cents advance per 
x,ooo ems; when with points, the body and the points to be cast up 
each according to its size, and to be charged double. 

10. Works done in Greek, without accents, printed copy, page for 
page, 37^ cents; other reprints, 40 cents per 1,000 ems; with accents, 
50 cents; the asper and lenis not to be considered as accents. 

XX. Church music, whether analytical or solid, to be charged a sin* 
gle price, according to the size of the type in which it is set. Piano 
music to be charged a price and a half, according to the size, except 
where it is condensed, when it shall be charged double. 

12. Works done from manuscript copy, to be charged 2 cents extra 
per 1,000 ems, except foreign languages, which shall be 5 cents; printed 
copy, with frequent interlineations, to be considered as manuscript. 

13.' Spelling books, and works of that description, 5 cents advance 
per 1,000 ems. 

14. Side and center notes in Bibles and Testaments to be counted 
the full length of the page (including the lead, or one rule, which shall 
count at least one em), according to the type in which they are set, and 
charged 5 cents extra per 1,000 ems. Cut-in notes, in the above works, 
to be charged 4 cents extra each note, and the whole page to be counted 
as text. 

15. Side notes in law and historical works, to be counted the full 
length of the page, according to the type in which they are set; and 
when cut into the text, to be charged 4 cents extra each note. 

x6. Quotations, mottoes, contents of chapters, and bottom notes, in 
smaller type than the body, to be paid for according to the size of the 
type in which they are set. 

17. Works where the measure does not exceed 16 ems in width, to 
be paid 2 cents advance per 1,000 ems. 

18. Time occupied by alterations from copy, by casing or distribut- 
ing letter, not used bv the compositon or other work appointed by the 
employer, to be paid for at the rate of 15 cents per hour. 

19. When compositors are required to work more than regular 
hours, they shall be allowed 20 cents an hour, or 5 cents advance per 
1,000 ems. 

20. All letter cast on a body larger than the face (as bourgeois on 
long primer), to be counted according to the face; and all letter cast on 
a body smaller than the face (as minion on nonpareil), to be counted 
according to the body. 

21. In all cases where a companionship may deem it necessary that 
matter should be made up by one person, the compositors may either ap- 
point, from among themselves, or authorize the employer to appoint, a 
person to perform that duty, qd terms to be agreed upon between them- 
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selyes and the person emplojred to make up: Provided, however, Thmt 
no more than 2 cents per 1,000 ems shall be allowed to the employer for 
making up, imposing, taking the necessary proofs, and keeping the 
schedule. 

22. When a compositor is required to take out bad letters, and re- 
place them, in consequence of faults in the founder, miscasts, or worn- 
out fonts, he shall be paid at the rate of 15 cents an hour. 

33. For imposing forms, no more shall be allowed than 3 cents per 
page for quarto, 2 for octavo, i^ for duodecimo, i^i for sexadecimo, 
and the luce sum for all forms of a larger number ot pages — the com- 
positor, in all cases, to lay the pages in regular order, or to be respon- 
sible for their being so done. 

24. It shall be the duty of the compositor imposing, to take two 
proofs of each form. All proofs taken afterwards, shall be paid for at 
the rate of 8 cents each, for letterpress forms, and for stereotype forms 
and small jobs, 2 cents each. When an extra proof, or proofs, are re- 
quired by the carelessness of the compositor, they shall be at his ex- 
pense. 

25. Making up furniture for a quarto form, 18 cents; an octavo, 
as cents; and 3 cents extra for all other impositions progressively. 

26. Compositors employed on morning newspapers shall receive 
not less than $12 per week; on evening papers, and in book and job of- 
fices, not less than $9 per week. Ten hours shall be considered a day in 
book and job offices. 

PRESSWORK. 

With balls. — ^Medium. 30 cents i>er token; royal, 335^; super royal, 
37H; medium, and a half, 39; imperial, 40 cents; and everything above 
imperial, 45 cents. Cards, the first hundred, 30 cents; for all over one 
hundredL 10 cents a pack. The charge with hand rollers to be the same 
as with balls. 

With rollers. — Medium, when there shall be but 4 tokens or less on 
a form, 25 cents per token: if over 4 tokens, 23 cents. Royal, 4 tokens 
or less, 27 cents; over 4 tokens, 26 cents. Super royal, 4 tokens or less, 
30 cents; over 4 tokens, 28 cents. Medium, and a half, 4 tokens or less, 
32 cents; over 4 tokens, 30 cents. Imperial, 4 tokens or less. 35 cents: 
over 4 tokens, 33 cents. For any size above imperial, the charge shall 
be, when there are 4 tokens or less, 40 cents; over 4 tokens, 35 cenu. 
All broadsides, 40 cents per token. Cards, the first hundred, 25 cents; 
all over one hundred, 15 cents per hundred. All fine work to receive 
an extra price, to be arranged between the employer and journeyman. 
Work done after regular hours, to receive an advance of 5 cents per 
token. 

Roller boys. — When the employer shall furnish a roller boy, there 
shall be 18 per cent, deducted from the wages of the pressman until it 
amounts to I2 per week, when the deduction shall cease. 

Machine rollers. — Medium, 4 tokens or less, 21 cents per token; 
over 4 tokens, 20 cents. Other sizes in proportion. Fine work, extra 
price. 

Lifting forms. — When there are not more than 8 tokens, the press- 
man shall receive the price of i token extra for every form he shall be 
required to lift. 

Covering tympans. — ^The sum of 3754 cents shall be allowed for cover- 
ing a tympan; and the like sum for covering a drawer, or inner tympan. 

For putting up or removing presses. — ^Twenty cents per hour shall 
be allowed. 

Standing. — ^After a form shall have been put to press, the pressman 
shall receive 15 cents for the first half hour, and 20 cents for every sub- 
sequent hour, that he is delayed by corrections or alterations. 

When a pressman is employed bv the week, he shall receive not less 
than $9 per week; ten hours, in all cases, to be the limit of a day's 
work. Overwork, 20 cents an hour. 
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SCALE OF VARIATION FOR THE SIZES OF FORMS. 



Medium, to contain , 

Royal, to contain 

Super roiral, to contain 

Medium and a half, to contain 
Imperial, to contain 



Pi 


S^ , 


Pica 


Pica 


ems. 


ems. 


9,000 


11,000 


11,000 


13,500 


13,500 


16,000 


16,000 


18,000 


18,000 


22,000 



Any form exceeding either of these, by 250 ems, to be charged as 
the next highest. 

AFPEHDIZ B, NO. 5. 

Bill of Prices of the NashylUe (Tenn.) Typograpliical Society, 
Adopted 1837. 

COMPOSITION. 

Compositors to receive per week $x x 00 

Bookwork, MS. copy, per 1,000 ems. 35 

Bookwork, reprint 33}^ 

Newspaper, manuscript and reprint 32 

Pamphlets (100 pages, or less,) 37^ 

Rule or figure work, to be counted price and a half. 
Rule and figure work, double price. 

For all works in foreign languages, an advance of. 12^ 

Dictionaries, arithmetics and algebraical works, an advance of.. 12^ 

Side notes to be calculated separat'i from the text, an advance of 02 

All measures under 12 ems pica, an advance of 02 

Letters cast on a different body from the face, to be counted by 

the body one way and the face the other. 

Alterations from copy, per hour 25 

All sizes larger than pica, and not exceeding double pica, to be 

counted pica. 
Larger than double pica to be charged by the time. 

All type smaller th^ nonpareil, an advance of 02 

Dressing furniture for book or pamphlet form 50 

Ten hours shall be considered a day's work. 
All extra work to be charged per hour. 

PRESSWORK. 

Pressmen to receive per week $12 00 

Mammoth or elephant (book or news), per token 40 

Imperial and super royal 33 J4 

Royal and medium 25 

Jobs 37J4 

Cards, first pack 37 J4 

Cards, each additional pack on same form 18^ 

Hat tips, same as cards. 

Jobs on silk or bank-note paper 50 

Broadsides, on medium paper, or smaller 37 J4 

Broadsides, larger than medium 50 

Lifting forms before finished, to be charged a token. 

All jobs with colored ink, per hour 25 

Parchment, each pull o65i 

Covering tympan and drawer, each 75 
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All works containiag woodcuti, an advanee of xo 

Corrections maiie iD a ferm, after bctog put to press, to be 

charged per hour 35 

Ten hours considered a dav^s work. 

Ten quires to be considered a token on a newspaper form — io)4 

quires on a book form. 

AfTVBDUL B, NO. 6. 

list •< Prte€s of tte CokmuMM Typogrft^acal Soeiftly, Wash- 
ington, D. C, Amended and Adopted Jamafy, 1M7. 

COMPOSITION. 

X. Co mp os it or s , during tlie recess of Congress, ki l^ook^ or newspa* 
per ofiKes, to receive not less than $10 per week. Ten hours to consti- 
tute a day^s work. 

2. During the session of Congress, in offices employed on tho cur- 
rent Congress work, and in all oflices engaged on other woric done for, 
or by the authority of that body, or in newspaper offices, to receivo not 
less than $ri per week. 

3. In all offices, and at all seasons to receive not less than |3 for 
each and every Sunday, (to consist of eight hoars,) and for extra hours 
on Sunday, 25 cents; and at all other times, 20 cents per hour. 

PIECEWOEK. 

X. All works done in the English language, common matter, from 
pica to minion, 31 cents per 1,000 ems; minion and nonpareil, ^7 cents; 
agate, 39 cents; pearl, 41 cents; diamond, 50 cents. The headhne, with 
the blank after it, and the foot liae, in all cases, to be counted as three 
lines. An.cn, in length or width, to be counted an em; if less than an 
en, not to be reckoned. Above pica to be charged as pica. 

2. Newspapers. — Brevier and upward, 33 y^ cents per 1,000 ems; 
minion and n onp ar e il, 37 eents; agats, 3^ cents; pearl, 41 cents; dia- 
mond, 50 cents. 

3. Rule or figure worfc. — All rule or figure work a price and a half, 
according to the type in which it is set. All matter m which two or 
more rules are inserted, to constitute rule work; and two or more col- 
umns of figures, without rules, to constitute figure work. 

4. Rule and figure work. — ^AU rule and figure work to be paid 
double the price of common matter. One coltmin of figures and one 
rule in a page of other matter, shall constitute rule and figure work: 
Provided, however. That on works, the pages of which are uniformly 
made up of two or more columns, (as on periodical publications,) no 
charge oevond that of common matter shaH be made for, or on account 
of the rules separating the columns. 

5. All heads and foot lines attached to rule or figure work, or rule 
and figure work, to be reckoned the same as the body of the matter. 

6. For alt foreign languages, printed in Ae Roman ch aract e rs , an 
addition of 6 cents per 1,000 ems. 

7. All works printed in Greek or other foreign characters, to be 
paid for at the rate of 66 cents per 1,000 ems. 

8. AritboMticaJ works to be paid an advance of 6 cents per x,ooo 
ems on the price of common matter. 

9. ^geWaaeal works to be charged double price. 
TO. Spelling books, or other work c o ntaining more tium (wo^ eolwnns 

a page, to be paid an advance of one-half on the price of common 



11. Mnaic, double price. 

12. Side notes to be counted tho full length of th* page, and 
charged according to the type in which the^ are set. 

13. Cut-in notes to be cast up according to tfce type in which they 
are set, and charged 10 cents extra per 1,000 ems; md the whole page 
to be counted as text. 
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14. All bottom notes, contents of chapters, etc., in smaller type 
than the text, to be paid for according to the type in which thev are set. 

15. All letter cast upon a larger body than the face, as bourgeois' 
on long primer, to be counted according to its face; and all letter cast 
upon a smaller body than the face, as minion on nonpareil, to be counted 
according to the body. 

16. All works where the measure does not exceed 14 ems in width, 
to be 3 cents per 1,000 ems advance. 

17. For makings up a set of furniture, not exceeding 16 pages, 31 
cents: when exceeding, 55 cents. 

Alterations. — Compositors to receive for alterations from copy, at 
the rate of 25 cents per hour. 

PRESSWORK. 

X. Pressmen, during the recess of Congress, shall receive not less 
than $10 per week — ten hours to constitute a day's work. 

2. During the session of Congress, in offices employed on the cur- 
rent Congress work, and in all offices engaged on other work done for, 
or by the authority of that body, or in newspaper offices, to receive not 
less than $11 per week. 

3. In all offices, and at all seasons, to receive not less than $2 for 
each and every Sunday, (to consist of eight hours,) and for extra hours 
on Sundays, 25 cents, and at all other times, 20 cents per hour. 

PIECEWORK 



Kind of work— per token. 



J-s 



•So fe'S 

HOC 



1, Piptr—Medium and below medium, when the form consists of 

hrcvic r, or Inri^er Utter 

Below brevier, not less tha:n f . h 

Royal, 00 brevier or larger letter 

Eoyal^ below brevier ...,,..,..., , 

Sjii;T>er roiTiL onbrcvitrorlartrcr ktter 

Super royal, belrkw brevier.. ... n , 

MediuEti and a hQH.on brevier or larger letter , 

Mediitmanda haU, beioT,v brevier , 

Imperial, on brevier nr larirer letter , 

Imperial, below brevier 

Newspapers, wben printed on imperial 

KewApapers, when ^ritited nn royal or super royal 

Forany she above imperial, the charge shall be 



$0.37 
.39 
^1 
.43 
.45 
.47 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.50 
.41 
.60 



$0.27 
J9 
.31 
.33 
.35 
.37 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.40 
.31 
.50 



a Pressman to find his own roller boy 
2. SCALE OF VARIATION FOR THE SIZE OF FORMS 



Octavo or 
smaller. 



Quarto or 
larger. 



Medium, to contain 

Royal, to contain 

Super roiral, to contain 

Medium and half, to contain 
Imperial, to contain 



Pica ems. 
9,000 
11,000 
13,500 
16.0()0 
18,000 



Picac 



11,000 

13300 

16,000 
18,000 
22,000 
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Any form exceeding either of these by 250 ems to be charged as 
the next highest. 

SCALE FOR JOBS. 

Inches. 

Medium to measure 18 by 22 

Royal to measure 19 by 24 

Super royal to measure 20 by 27 

Imperial to measure 21 by 31 

3. All bookwork less than 4 tokens to be charged 2 cents extra per 
token. 

4. Jobs, 39 cents per token, when worked on medium, or paper be- 
low medium; when on royal or upward, on brevier or larger letter, not 
less than 43 cents; below brevier, 45 cents; when on imperial, 50 cents 
per token. 

5. Work done in colors, double price. 

• 6. Cards, for i pack, and not exceeding 2 packs, 39 cents; when ex- 
ceeding 2 packs, to be paid at the rate of 16 cents per pack. 

7. Broadsides shall be paid for double, according to the size of the 
paper. To constitute a broadside, the matter to extend across the sheet 
without a break. A foolscap sheet, and all above, to be considered a 
broadside. 

8. All work on parchments, when not done by the piece, to be 
paid $2.20 per day, and no charge to be made for less than half a day; 
when done by the piece, if i pull, 7 cents; if 2 pulls, 14 cents. 

9. All matter that is required to be made up and imposed in pag^, 
to be considered bookwork. 

ID. Tokens. — On newspaper work, not over 10 quires, or 340 
sheets; and on other work, not more than 250 sheets; or io}4 quires to 
constitute a token. 

1 1. For takinp; down or putting up a press, 20 cents per hour. 

12. I<or working down a new Kamage press, $6. 

13. For lifting a form before completed, 37 cents. 

14. For covering a tympan and drawer, $1.10, or 55 cents for 
either. 

i^. When an alteration in a form takes place, each pressman shall 
be paid at the rate of 18 cents per hour for the time occupied, or 25 
cents per hour if but one pressman, with roller boy. 

16. No pressman shall teach an apprentice presswork, without the 
benefit of his work for fifteen weeks, or half his wages for six months: 
nor shall he teach an apprentice who is more than 18 years old, and 
who is bound for less than four years. 

No alteration or amendment shall be made to the foregoing list of 
prices,' unless two-thirds of the members present concur therein; nor 
then, without one month's previous notice having been given. 

REGULATIONS RESPECTING APPRENTICES. 

X. Every apprentice shall serve until he be 21 years of age; and, at 
the time of entering as an apprentice, shall not be more than 16 years 
of age; and every boy taken as an apprentice shall be bound to his em- 
ployer in due form 01 law. 

2. No runaway apprentice to be received into any office in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, either as an apprentice or journeyman. 

3. That on the death of his master, or if, from any cause, the office 
wherein he was indented shall be discontinued, he may be taken into an- 
other office, and be regularly indented to finish the term of his appren- 
ticeship. 

4. After the ist day of January, 1844, the Columbia Typographical 
Society will not consider any application for membership unaccompanied 
by sufficient proof that the applicant has served the period of five years 
as a regularly indented apprentice at the printing business. 

5. That after the ist day of January, 1839, the Columbia Typo- 
graphical Society will not permit members of said society to work in 
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any office where boys may be taken as apprentices to the printing busi- 
ness to serve for a less period than five years. 

6. The Columbia Typographical Society recognizes but two classes 
of printers — employers and journeymen: that is, persons who carry on 
busraess solely as employers, and those who work as iournesrmen in the 
manner prescribed, and at the prices demanded by this society. 

APPENDIX B, NO. 7. 

Scale of Prices of the New Orleans Typofirraphleal Society, 
Adopted September 14, 1SS9. 

COMPOSITION. 

Compositors employed on morning newspapers to work by the piece 
only, at the following rates: Plain matter, in the English, French, or 
Spanish language, 62^ cents per 1,000 ems, for manuscript or printed 
copy; pearl, 75 cents per 1,000 ems; ruby, 81^ cents per 1,000 ems; 
diamond, $1 per 1,000 ems; rule and figure work, $1.25 per 1,000 ems; 
rule or figure work separately, 93 K cents per 1,000 ems. A foreman 
not to receive less than $25 per week. 

On evening papers, and in book and job offices, compositors not to 
receive less than $19 per week, ten hours constituting a day's work; and 
all extra hours to be charged at the rate of 40 cents per hour. Work 
dqne by the piece to be charged the same as morning papers. Foremen 
on evening papers not to receive less than $22.50 per week. Where two 
foremen are employed on one paper in two languages, the foreman on 
the English side not to receive less than ^20 per week. 

On bookwork, the running title, white hne under it, and the foot 
line of the page, to be considered as regular matter. 

An odd en in width or depth to be counted an em; but if less than 
an en, it is not to be reckoned. 

Bookwork and jobs done by the piece, with pica or larger letter, to 
be charged as pica. 

BookwoHc and jobs done by the piece, in which Hebrew, Greek, or 
other foreign characters occur, to be charged when they amount to one 
line, 16 cents extra per s.ooo ems. 

Bookwork done by the piece in the dead languages, to be charged 
at the rate of $1.25 per 1,000 ems; but work aone in the dead and 
modem languages, (an equal proportion of each,) to be charged at the 
rate of 93 4-5 cents per 1,000 ems. 

.Bookwork with side notes, to be charged as follows: The text and 
side notes to be charged separately, and the notes to be charged accord- 
ing to the letter in which tne^ are set, and calculated the full length of 
the page; when they are cut in the text, 16 cents extra to be charged. 

Music, $1.25 per 1,000 ems. 

Letter cast on a body smaller than the face to be charged accord- 
ing to the body; and letter cast on a body larger than the face to be 
charged accordmg to the face. 

Compositors making up a set of furniture, to charge at the rate of 
40 cents per hour. 

Compositors, in all cases, to charge the blank pages which may oc- 
cur in a work. 

For alterations from copy, if a single one, 25 cents; per hour, 40 
cents. 

PRESSWORK. 

[With balls or rollers.] 

Bookwork done on meditmi« royal or super royal paper to be 

charged per token |i 00 

Imperial i 25 

Broadside, posting bills, super royal or imperial i 50 

Broadside, posting bills, under super royal i 00 
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Cards: 

Plain, two packs or under. 7$ 

Glased 125 

For each succeeding pack, if plain 25 

For eack succeeding pack, if. glazed 37^^ 

Work done on parckment, each impression i2yi 

Standing after a form shall have been put to press, per hour. ... 40 

Covering tympan and drawer, each i 00 

Putting up a press. 5 00 

Taking down a press 2 50 

Pressmen working on morning and evening papers, or other peri- 
odicals, by the piece, to charge for meoium, or super royal, 

per token 75 

Imperial or larger x 00 

For all extra fine work an additional price to be charged, to be 
agreed on between the employer and employed. 

All work done in colors, to be charged according to the time em- 
ployed thereon. 

Lifting a form before the whole impression is worked off, to be 
charged as one token. 

When a roller boy is furnished by the employer, no more than 25 
per cent shall be deducted. 

When a pressman may be employed by the week in a book or job 
office, or on an evening paper, he shall not charge less than $19 -oer 
week, ten hours constituting a day; and all work aone after the regular 
hours, 40 cents per hour. 

On morning papers, pressmen working by the week, not to receive 
less than $22. 

Tames Pirnie, President. 
William Pickett. Vice-President, 
Tames O'Dowd, Secretary. 
Robert McCoull, Treasurer, 
A. H. Hayes, 
H. L. Kelsey, 
E. B. Kelly, 
T. P. Lynch, 
James Dyer, 
James Taylor, 

Directors. 



AFPEITDIZ B, NO. 8. 

Scale of Prices of the PittsbuTgr T7iK>grTaphical Association, 
Adopted Noyember 21, 1849. 

Pittsburg Typographical Associatixm, organized in 1840. issued a bill 
of f rices together with apprenticeship recommendations, Ifovember ax, 
1849, as follows: 

REPORT ON BILL OF PRICES. 

To tkA OMoefs ae^d Members of the Pittsburg Typagraphieal Association: 
Yo»r committee appointed to fix a bIH of prices, respeotfully offer 
the following for the consideration of the association: 



COMPOSITION. 



Co/nposition, manuscript and reprint, per 1,000 ems. $0 a< 

Any size smaller than nonpareil 20 

(The headline, with the blank after, and the foot line, in 
all cases to be counted three lines; over an en in length 
or width, to be counted an em; if less, not to be reckoned.) 
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3. Work done in foreign languages, in Roman characters, extra 

per 1,000 ems , to 

4. Work done in foreign languages, and not in Roman charac- 

ters, except the German, which shall be the same as Eng- 
lish, per 1,000 ems 50 

5. Algebraical work, and works having a great number of as- 

tronomical, medical, and other signs 50 

6. Spelling books and similar works, advance per 1,000 05 

7. Arithmetical work, advance i... 05 

8. English dictionaries with figured vowels and accents, advance xo 

9. English dictionaries without figured vowels, advance....... 05 

zo. Side and center notes in Bibles. Testaments, and other works, 

to be counted the full length of the page (including the 
lead or rule), according to the type in which they are set, 
and an advance per 1,000 of. 03 

IX. Cut-in notes to be cast up according to the type in which 

they are set, and charged an advance of 05 

X3. Quotations, notes, mottoes, etc., in smaller type, to be count- 
ed according to the type in which they are set. 

13. Works where the measure does not exceed X4 ems, advance 

per 1,000 of. 03 

X4. All letter cast on a body larger than the face to be counted 
according to the face; and all letter cast on a smaller body 
than the face, to be counted according to the body. 

15. Composition on music to be done as agreed upon by the em- 
ployer and journeyman. 

z6. Rule and figure work, per x,ooo SO 

X 7. Rule or figure work, per 1,000 37J4 

18. Letter list, or names set two or three newspaper column, 

per 1,000 37J4 

19. Tune lost in alterations from copy, extra casing of letter, 

or anything not coming legitimately under the preceding 
articles, to be charged by the hour 20 

20. Journeymen working by the week (ten hours a day's work), 

to receive not less than. ., 8 00 

ax. Joumejrmen working on morning papers, per week not less 

than 9 00 

22. Foremen shall not receive less per week than 10 00 

JOB WORK. 

Forms to be distributed by the journeyman. 

Common medium sheet bills. $t 00 

Common medium sheet bills (with border) x 3$ 

Common medium half-sheet bills 50 

Common medium half -sheet bills (with borders) 75 

Common medium quarto bills 37$4 

Programmes (eight to a sheet) 50 

Posters for theater, circus, etc • • . . 50 

Bills of lading 50 

Circulars for balls, etc., (script) 2$ 

Business cards or exhibition tickets 2$ 

Plain composition in script to be counted as pica. 

All job work not above enumerated, or any the before mentioned 
with an extra quantity of matter, to be agreed upon by the parties. 

PRESSWORK. 

OMce to find the roller boy» 

Medium, or under, per token $0 20 

Imperial, per token 2% 

Double medium, per token aS 

Music, per token 2$ 
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Steamboat bills, per token (black) , a^ 

Steamboat bills, per token (colored) 35 

Alterations on steamboat bills 10 

Bills of lading, circulars, invitations, billheads, checks, drafts, 

etc., per token 2$ 

Colored work, per token : 30 

Cap or quarto post, per token. 25 

Cards, first pack 12^ 

Cards, every additional pack 06 J4 

Posters, 100 or less 25 

Posters, each additional 100 or less 12 J4 

Books of not more than one token an advance of 05 

All work done on parchment, each pull 04 

Covering tympan , 50 

Covering drawer 50 

Making roller 25 

Lifting forms before their completion, an extra token to be charged; 
provided, the full complement does not exceed 8 tokens. 
Extra charges on engravings. 

Pressmen employed by the week, ten hours to constitute a da/s 
work, $9 per week; power pressman, $10. 

Your committee, without wishing to be considered as dictating to 
emplovers, would earnestly recommend that hereafter no apprentice 
shall be taken for a less period than three years, and that regular and 
formal indentures be made between the parties, that justice may be done 
both. Respectfully, 

G. T. Myers. 
Joseph Martin. 
D. P. Work. 
Alex. W. Rook. 
W. H. Cappe. 

B. SiNGERLY. 

J. Reisinger. 
Pittsburg, November 21, 1849. 



APPEHDIZ B, NO. 9. 

Scale of Prices of the Journeymen Printers' Union of Phila- 
delphia, Unanimonsly Adopted August 10, 1860. 

MORNING NEWSPAPERS. 

1. Composition in agate, and in all larger type, of regular body and 
face, 30 cents per 1,000 ems. 

2. Composition in type smaller than agate, of regular body and 
face, 35 cents per 1,000 ems. 

3. Letter cast on a body larger than the face, to bo charged ac- 
cordmg to the face; and letter cast on a body smaller than the face to 
be counted according to the body. 

4. Rule and figure work, double price. 

5. Composition requiring three justifications, such as three columns 
of figures, lists of letters, as at present published, etc., a price and a 
half. 

6. Work by the hour, and all waiting after 8 o'clock, p. m. for 
mails, or for any other purpose, 25 cents per hour. 

7. On each occasion where a hand shall be called to go to work, 
after being through the regular work, $1 shall be charged extra. 

8. Every hand employed upon a morning newspaper shall be en* 
titled to 24 consecutive hours* intermission from labor in each week, 
and if called upon to work during such intermission, he shall be paid $1 
extra, whether the said intermission occurs on Saturday, or any other 
day of the week. 
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9. Work by the week, $12 per week, 10 hours constituting a day's 
work. 

WEEKLY AND AFTERNOON NEWSPAPERS. 

1. Composition, 28 cents per x,ooo epis. 

2. Hour work, 20 eents per hour. 

3. Ten dollars per week, 10 hours constituting a day's work. 

BOOK AND JOB WORK. 

1. Work in the English language, printed copy, from pica to non- 
pareil, inclusive, 27 cents per 1,000 ems; from agate to diamond, 30 
cents per 1,000 ems. Manuscfipt copy, 2 cents per 1,000 ems extra. 
Printed copy, with 10 interlineations or alterations per 1,000 ems, to be 
charged as manuscript. 

2. Work in foreign languages, Roman characters, printed copy, 5 
cents per 1,000 ens extra; manuscript, 7 cents per 1,000 ens extra. 

3« Work in the Hebrew language, 35 cents per 1,000 ems. Where 
points are used, they shall be counted according to their body, and 
charged 40 cents per 1,000 ems. 

4. Work in tne Greek language, 45 cents per 1,000 ems. 

5. Work in which Hebrew and Greek words, and words in other 
than Roman characters occur, i cent extra for every three words. 

6. Spelling books, dictionaries, primers, and all works in which fig- 
ured vowels and accents are used, printed copy, 33 cents per x,ooo ems; 
manuscript, 35 cents extra per 1,000 ems. 

7. Arithmetical work, 10 cents extra per 1,000 ems. 

8. Algebraical work, 50 cents per 1,000 ems. 

9. Work in which cuts, excepting initial letters, are run into the 
matter, 2 cents per 1,000 ems extra, on the pages in which such cuts 
occur. 

10. Quotations, mottoes, contents of chapters, footnotes, descrip- 
tions, undercuts, to be charged according to the type in which tley are 
set. 

11. Jobs in script to be counted as pica, 33 cents per 1,000 ems. 

12. Work in which the lines or paragraphs are m different sized 
type alternately, 2 cents per 1,000 ems extra. 

13. All matter in which there are a number of braces, requiring 
more than two justifications, a price and a half. (In this section refer- 
ence is made to tables of classification, as a botsmical work, etc.) 

14. Side and center notes, or reference to Bibles, Testaments, law 
and historical works, and work of a similar description, to be counted 
according to the type in which they are set, and measured the whole 
length of the page, including the leads and rules, 3 cents per 1,000 ems 
extra. 

15. Cut-in notes, 2 cents per note, and the matter to be counted as 
text. 

16. In letterpress ofRces, cuts and blank pages to be charged by 
the compositor; and all cuts to be charged according to the type of the 
page in which they respectively occur. 

17. Letter cast on a body larger than the face, to be charged ac- 
cording to the face; and letter cast on a body smaller than the face, to 
be counted according to the body. 

18. The headline, the blank after it, smd the foot line, to be count- 
ed three Knes. An en in width to be counted an en; if more than an 
en, to be counted an em; if less than an en, not to be counted. 

19. When the measure does not exceed 14 ems in width, 3 cents 
per 1,000 ems extra. 

20. When the measure does not exceed 18 ema in width, 2 cents 
per 1,000 eras extra. 

21. When the measure does not exceed 21 ems in width, x c^t per 
1,000 ems extra. 

22. The compositor shall not be required to correct alterations (in- 
cluding alterations of punctuations) from printed copy. 

23. In tabular work, three or more columns of rules and figures to 
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constitute rule and figure work. Three or more columns of rules to con- 
stitute rule work. Three or more columns of figures to constitute figure 
work. Rule and figure work, double price. Rule work, a price and a 
half. Fiffure work, a price and a half. 

24. No work shall be measured by any type larger than pica. 

25. Making up a set of furniture to be charged for according to 
the time occupied. 

26. In stereotype offices, the forms to be revised, or prepared for 
molding, at the employer's expense, and reimposed matter to be in the 
care of the office. 

27. The lowest charge for any piece of work, 27 cents. 

28. All work on time (except week work), 20 cents per hour. 

29. Compositors employed by the week, $10 per week; ten hours to 
constitute a day's work. 

MUSIC. 

1. Plain choral music, 18 cents per 1,000 ems; plain choral music, 
containing two parts on a staff, or with organ accompaniment, 22 cents 
per 1,000 ems; where a single staff on the page contains two parts, 20 
cents per 1,000 ems. 

2. Piano and other instrumental music, 20 cents per x,ooo ems. 

3. Rudiments to be counted as music 

4. Music jobs, containing less than 15,000 ems, 3 cents per x,oot 
ems extra. 

APPEHDIZ B, NO. 10. 

List of Prices of the Columbia (Washington, D. C.) Typo- 
graphical Society, Adopted Noyember 2, 1850. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Compositors to receive not less than $X2 per week; ten hours 
to constitute a day's work; and for extra hours, 2^ cents per hour. 

2. In all offices, and at all seasons, to receive not less than $2.50 
for each and every Sunday (to consist of eight hours), and for extra 
hours on said day, 30 cents per hour. 

. PIECEWORK. 

1. All works done in the English language, common matter, from 
pica to nonpareil, 40 cents per 1,000 ems; nonpareil, 44 cents; agate, 47 
cents; pearl, 49 cents; diamond, 60 cents. The headline, with the blank 
after it, and the foot line, in all cases, to be counted as three lines. 
An en, in length or width, to be counted an em; if less than an en, not 
to be reckoned. Above pica, to be charged as pica. 

2. Rule or figure work. — ^All rule or figure work a price and a 
half, according to the type in which it is set. All matter in which two 
or more rules are inserted to constitute rule work; and two or more 
columns of figures without rules, to constitute figure work. 

3. Rule and figure work. — All rule and figure work to be paid 
double the price of common matter. One column of figures and one 
rule, in a page or other matter, shall constitute rule and figure work: 
Provided, however. That on works the pages of which are uniformly 
made up of two or more columns (as on periodical publications), no 
charge beyond that of common matter shall be made for, or on account 
of, the rules separating the columns. 

4. All heads and foot lines attached to rule or figure work, or 
rule and figure work, to be reckoned the same as the body of the 
matter. 

5. All foreign languages, printed in Roman characters, an addi* 
tion of 6 cents per 1,000 ems. 

6. All work printed in Greek, or other foreign characters, to be 
paid for at the rate of 79 cents per 1,000 ems. 
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7. Arithmetical works to be paid an advance of 6 cents per x,ooo 
tms on the price of common matter. 

8. Algebraical or mathematical works to be charged double price. 

9. Spelling books, or other work containing more than two col- 
umns in a nage, to be paid an advance of one-half on the price of com- 
mon matter. 

10. Music double price. 

11. Side notes to be counted the full length of the page, and 
charged according to the type in which they arc set. 

12. Cut-in notes to be cast up according to the type in which they 
are set, and charged 10 cents extra per 1,000 ems; ana the whole page 
to be counted as text. 

13. All bottom notes, contents of chapters, etc.^ in smaller type 
than the text, to be paid for according to the type in which they are 
set. 

14. All letter cast upon a larger body than the face, as bourgeois 
on long primer, to be* counted according to its face; all letter cast upon 
a smaller body than the face, as minion on nonpareil, to be counted 
according to the body; and all letter shall measure xa^i ems to the 
alphabet. 

15. All works, where the measure does not exceed 14 ems in 
width, to be 3 cents per 1,000 ems advance. 

16. For making up a set of furniture, not exceeding 16 pages, 37 
cents; exceeding, 66 cents. 

Alterations. — Compositors to receive for alterations from copy at 
the rate of 30 cents per hour. 

PRESSWORK. 

1. Pressmen shall receive not less than %i2 per week; ten hours 
to constitute a day's work; and for extra hours 25 cents per hour. 

2. At all times to receive not less than $2.50 for each and every 
Sunday (to consist of eight hours), and for extra hours on said day 30 
cents per hour. 

PIECEWORK. 



Kind of work. 



•£■8 


With rollers and 
roller boys (a) 
or machine 
rollers. 


>nt8. 


Cents. 


43 


33 


46 


36 


4« 


38 


51 


41 


53 


43 


55 


45 


54 


44 


57 


47 


59 


49 


61 


51 


59 


49 


48 


38 


71 


61 



Medium and below mfdlun^, when the form consists of brevier or 

larger 1«ucr 

Below brevier, not Jesm thaa, 

Itojral, on lirevieror larg'cr letter 

Roy^l, be Inw brevier 

Super rciral, on brevier or Ufg^r [etter 

Si3peT roj'al^ be tow brevier , 

Medium ard a baU, onbrcvkror largrer letter 

Medium and a half* below brevier 

Imperial^ cm breiier or laTj^er letter 

Imperial below brevier* , .^ 

NewKpafier^, wben printed onimrierial 

Ne*?ipa PEPS , when j>tiiitcd n n m \-il or super royal 

For any iite above imperiil tile cfargre shall be 



a Pressman to pay his roller boy. 
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d. Scale op Variation for the Size op Forms, Showing thb Nukbis 
OF Pica Ems (a) to Be Contained in Each. 



Numerical Denomination. 



Twos 

Fours 

Sixes 

Eigrhts 

Twelves 

Sixteens 

Eighteens 

Twenty-fours.. 
Thirty-twos ... 



Medium. 


Royal. 


Super 
royal. 


Medium 
andahalf. 


'sr 


11,966 


13780 


16,318 


17,948 


19.672 


9,960 


11,468 


13,580 


14,720 


16.372 


9,306 


10716 


12,690 


13,960 


15.298 


8.816 


10.152 


12,044 


13,224 


14.494 


8,712 


10,032 


11.880 


13,068 


14.322 


8.2S4 


9.504 


11.276. 


12.380 


13,524 


8.206 


9,450 


11,190 


12,312 


13,492 


8,024 


9,240 


10,942 


12,036 


13,192 


7,948 


9,152 


10,838 


11,922 


13.066 



a lliis table is based upon 6 pica ems to the statute inch. The En^rlish standard 
(see Penny Magasine. Vol. II, p. 422) is 71$i pica ems to the foot; but most fonts in 
this country are a slight degree smaller. 

3. Legitimate Sizes of Paper. 

Inches. 

Medium 16 by 22 

Royal 19 by 24 

Super royal 20 by 27 

Medium and a half 22 by 27 

Imperial 21 by 31 

Any form exceeding either of these by 300 ems, to be charged as 
the next size. 

4. All bookwork less than 4 tokens to be charged 2 cents extra per 
token. 

5. Jobs 48 cents per token, when worked on medium or paper be- 
low medium; when on royal or upward, on brevier or larger letter, not 
less than 52 cents; below brevier, 54 cents; when on imperial, 60 cents 
per token. 

6. Work done in colors, double price. 

7. Cards, for one pack, and not exceeding two packs, 47 cents; 
when exceeding two packs, to be paid for at the rate of 19 cents per 
pack. 

8. Broadsides shall be a price and a half, according to the size of 
the paper. To constitute a broadside, the matter to extend across the 
sheet without a break. A foolscap sheet, and all above, to be considered 
a broadside. 

9. Parchments to be 50 cents per token. 

10. All matter that is required to be made up and imposed in pages, 
to be considered bookwork, except newspapers of^4, 8, or 16 pages. 

11. A token shall consist 01 240 sheets. 

12. For taking down or putting up a press, 25 cents per hour. 

13. For lifting a form before completed, 44 cents. 

14. For covering a tympan and drawer, $1.50, or 75 cents for 
either. 

i^. When an alteration in a form takes place, each pressman shall 
be paid at the rate of 25 cents per hour for the time occupied; or 30 
cents per hour, if but one pressman, with a roller boy. 

16. No pressman shall teach an apprentice presswork without the 
benefit of his work for fifteen weeks, or half his wages for six months; 
and he shall be a regular apprentice of the office. 

(November 2, 1850.) 
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APPEHPIX B, HO. 11. 

Scale of Prices of the Printers' TTnion of the City of Kew 
York, Proclaimed February 1, 1851. (Adopted October 
86, 1860.) 

(Somewhat abridged and oendensed.) 

The scale for bookwork occupies 15 pages of the pamphlet contain- 
ing the scale, (a) The most essential points of this book scale are: 

Article i. Works done in the English language, common matter 
(reprint) from pica to agate, inclusive, i-j cents per 1,000 ems; pearl, 3a 
cents: diamond, 40 cents. 

Art. 2. Works done in the English language, common matter 
(manuscript) from pica to agate, inclusive, 29 cents per x,ooo ems; 
pearl, 34 cents; diamond, 42 cents. 

Art. 3. Works done m pica, or any larger type, to be counted as 
pica. 

Then follow several articles specifying extras: Works in Latin or 
Spanish, 3 cents extra per 1,000 ems; French, ^ cents extra; grammars, 

f; cents. Works printed in both Greek and Latm, or in Greek and Eng- 
ish, are charged price and a half; so, too, of work in Greek alone. 

Art. 15. Side and center notes in Bibles and Testaments, to be 
counted the full length of the page (including the lead, or one rule, 
which shall count at least i em) according to the type in whkh they 
are set, and charged a price and a half. Cut-in notes, in the above 
works, to be charged 4 cents extra each note, and the whole page to be 
counted as text. 

Art. 19. The headline, with the blank after it, aild foot line, to be 
charged by the maker-up, and counted not less than 3 lines. 

Art. 21. Time occupied by alterations from copy, by casing or dis- 
tributing letter not used by the compositor, etc., to be paid for at the 
rate of 18 cents per hour. When compositors are required to work be- 
yond regular hours they shall be paid at the rate of 21 cents per hour, 
or 5 cents advance per 1,000 ems. 

Art. 2z. All letter cast on a body larger than the face (as bour- 

a The following preface to the scale is issued "To the trade," and 
is of historical value: 

to t^e trade. 

The following "scale of prices" has been adopted, after mature de- 
liberation, by the "New York Printers* Union," and, so far as their 
members are concerned, will be fully supported from the first day of 
February, 1851. 

We submit these prices to the trade at large, and ask for them the 
support of journeymen and employers; because we believe them to be in 
every respect just and reasonable, — ^because a number of the largest and 
best establishments in the city now pay them, — because the recent great 
increase in the necessaries of life, and the ^^eneral advance of wages by 
other trades, render these enhanced prices in our business imperatively 
necessary, — ^because they will tend to the physical and consequently the 
moral improvement of printers, — ^because they will protect good workmen 
against quacks, and thus become of pecuniary interest both to the em- 
ployer and the workman, — and because they will form what has been 
long needed in this city, a uniform and well-known tariff of wages. 

With these brief, but we think cogent reasons, we submit the "New 
York Union scale" to the trade; and by our signatures hereunto ai)- 
pended, do certify the following to be a correct transcript of the origi- 
nal copy. „ , ^ 

F. J. Ottarson, 
President of the New York Printers' Union^ 

C. Walker Colburn, 

Recording Secretary, 

January 25, 185 1. 
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geois on long primer) to be counted accordin^r to the face; all letter 
cast on a body smaller than the face (as minion on noxipareil) to be 
counted according to the body. All fonts, the alphabets of^ which meas- 
ure less than i2yi ems, to be counted in width according to the next 
smaller size. 

Art. 23. In all cases where a companionship may deem it neces* 
sary that matter should be made up by one person, the compositors may 
appoint from among themselves, or authorize the employer to appoint a 
person to perform that duty, on terms to be agreed upon between them- 
selves and the person employed to make-up: Provided, however. That 
no more than 2 cents per 1,000 ems shall be allowed for making*up, im- 
posing, taking the necessary proofs, and keeping the schedule. 

Art. 24. When a compositor is reouired to take out bad letters, 
and replace them, in consequence of faults in the founder, miscasts, or 
worn-out fonts, he shall be paid at the rate of 18 cents per hour. 

Art. 25. For imposing forms, no more shall be allowed than % 
cents per page for quarto, 2 cents for octavo, ij4 for duodecimo, ijj 
for sexadecimo, and the like sum for all forms of a larger number of 
pages — the compositor, in all cases, to lay the pages in regular order, 
or be responsible for their bein^ so done. 

Art. 27, Making up furniture for a quarto form, 18 cents; an 
octavo, 25 cents; and 3 cents extra for all other impositions progres* 
sively. 

Art. 28. Compositors employed by the week, shall receive not less 
than $10, ten hours to be considered a day's work. 

Art. 29. The compositors on a work are entitled to correct the 
author's proofs, for which they shall be paid at the rate of 18 cents per 
hour. 

Art. 32. When woodcuts are inserted in the matter, or worked in 
pages along with the body of the work, such cuts belong to the com- 
positors; but where the cuts are worked entirely separate, the same as 
copperplate engravings or lithographic plates, they shall not be claimed 
by the compositors. 

Art. 34* In large book rooms, the establishment has the privilege 
of claiming full titles and dedications, but in no case shall piece-paying 
establishments claim half titles, or any other prefixed matter, nor cull 
the fat portions of any work. 

Art. 37. When a compositor (working by the piece) receives copy 
of contents, indexes, or any other copy where more than the usual 
quantity of capitals, figures, periods and italics are used, the establish- 
ment shall furnish the compositor with the necessary sorts. 

Art. 39. The compositor shall in all cases be exempt from clearing 
away, tyin^r up, or in any manner taking charge of matter which he has 
set: Provided, always. That this article shall not interfere with the cus- 
tom existing as to headlines, titles, taking out leads, etc. 

Art. ao. When works, or portions of works, are required to be 
leaded, and the leads are not furnished by the office at the time of com- 
position, such matter to be afterwards leaded, but at the expense of the 
employer, and the compositor to charge such matter the same as if he 
himself had originally put in the leads. 

Art. 43. When compositors are required to remain in the office 
unemployed, awaiting orders from the employer, etc., they shall be paid 
at the rate of 18 cents per hour. 

The newspaper scales, job-work and presswork scales are in full, 
as follows: 

MORNING NEWSPAPER WORK. 

Article 1. G)mpo8itors employed by the piece shall receive not 
less than 32 cents per 1,000 ems, for common matter. When compos- 
itors are employed at night only, by the piece, they shall receive 36 
cents per 1,000 ems. 

Art. 2. Compositors employed by the week (six days) shall receive 
not less than $14 per week; twelve hours to constitute a day's work. 
When employed on night situations, two hours shall be devoted in the 
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afternoon to distribution, and seven hours at night (from 7 to 2 o'clock) 
to composition; and they shall be paid $11 per week. For all times be- 
vond 2 o'clock at night, in either of the above situations, 2^ cents per 
hour shall be charged, or the time deducted from the followmg day, at 
the option of the employer. 

Art. 3. Compositors may be employed during the day, on morning 
papers, at 28 cents per 1,000 ems, or $10 per week. 

Art. 4. When required to remain in the office unemployed during 
the stipulated hours for composition, the compositor shall receive not 
less than 25 cents per hour for such standing time; it being understood, 
of course, that he shall perform any other reasonable work that the em- 
ployer may appoint during such standing time. Time occupied in casing 
or distributing letter not to be used by the person distributing or casing, 
alterations from copy, lifting forms, etc, to be paid for at not less than 
25 cents per hour. 

Art. 5. When compositors are called upon before the regular hour 
for commencing composition, in case of the arrival of a steamer, etc., 
they shall be paid not less than $1 each for such call, and be entitled to 
the matter they set. This is understood to apply to both week and piece 
work. 

Art. 6. Tabular work, etc., containing three or four columns, either 
of figures or words, or figures and words, without rules, shall be 
charged a price and a half. All work, as above, with brass or other 
rules, or where there are five or more columns of figures, or figures and 
words, with or without rules, shall be paid double price. 

Art. 7. For work done in pearl, or smaller type, an advance of 4 
cents per 1,000 ems shall be charged. For work done in French, Ger- 
man, and other foreign languages, an advance of 5 cents per 1,000 ems 
shall be charged. 

Art. 8. When a measure exceeds even ems in width, and is less 
than a 3-em space, no extra charge is to be made; if a 3-em space, an 
en to be counted; if an en, an en to be counted; if over an en, an em 
to be counted. 

Art. 9. Bastard letter to be cast up as described in article 22 of 
book scale. 

Art. 10. Where intricate work, etc., occurs, which the newspaper 
scale can not reach, the price to be agreed upon between employer and 
journeyman. 

Art. II. In offices where both week and piece hands are employed, 
the fat and lean copy to be distributed equally among them. 

EVENING NEWSPAPER WORK. 

Article i. Compositors employed by the piece shall receive 28 
cents per 1,000 ems tor common matter. 

Art. 2. Compositors employed bjr the week (six days) shall receive 
not l^ss than $10 — ten hours to constitute a day's work. 

Art. 3. For time (as laid down in Art. 4, of morning paper scale), 
a charge of 18 cents per hour shall be made. 

Articles 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, of morning paper scale, shall apply 
to evening papers. 

WEEKLY, SEMI-WEEKLY AND TRI-WEEKLY PAPERS. 

Article i. Compositors employed by the piece shall receive not 
less than 28 cents per 1,000 ems for common matter. 

Art. 2. Compositors employed by the week (six dajrs) shall receive 
not less than $10 — ^ten hours to constitute a day's work. 

Art. 3. Compositors employed by the piece on Sunday papers shall 
receive not less than 28 cents per 1,000 ems for common matter. When 
employed by the week (six days) they shall receive not less than $11 — 
ten hours to constitute a day's work, with the exception of Saturday, 
when it is expected that a week hand will work during the evening. 
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Art. 4. For time (as' laid down in Art. 4 of morning paper scale) » 
a charge of 18 cents per hour shall be made. 

Articles 6, 7, S, 9, 10 and 11, of morning paper scale, shall apply to 
weekly, semi-weekly, tri-weekly and Sunday papers. 

JOB WORK. 

Akticlb I. All job work of a fancy or display character shall be 
either paid for on time or by special agreement, according to its relative 
value — that is to say, all that class of jobs styled posters, show cards, 
handbills, circulars, billheads, cards, labels, and others of a similar de- 
scription. All pamphlets, catalogues, sermons, tracts, by-laws, and other 
works of a like nature, when making not more than one sheet, to be 
considered jobs; and, if done on the piece, to be paid for at the rate of 
28 cents per 1,000 ems, for either manuscript or reprint, without the 
usual extras belonging to bookwork; but when making over one sheet, to 
be charged in accordance with the book scale with the extras belonging 
thereto. 

Art. 2. All men employed by the week shall be paid at the rate 
of $10; when paid by the hour, the price shall correspond to the amount 
per week — ^ten hours to constitute a day's work. When required to 
work beyond regular hours, such extra time shall be paid for at the 
rate of 21 cents per hour; and if by the piece, the compositor shall re- 
ceive 5 cents advance per 1,000 ems. 

PRESSWORK. 

Article i. Power pressmen. — No power pressman shall work for a 
less sum than $10 per week, for day work, or $12 per week, for night 
work. The dky's work in all cases to consist of ten hours. Overwork 
shall be paid for at the rate of 21 cents per hour. 

Art. 2. The pressman shall not be held responsible for any acci- 
dent that may happen at a press at which he is not actually working, pro- 
vided such press was all right when it was started. 

Art. 3. No pressman shall take charge of more than two presses, 
unless temporarily, as in the case of the sickness of a fellow workman, 
or other emergency. 

Art. 4. Hand pressmen. — No hand pressman, employed by the 
week, shall work for a less sum than $10 per week, for day work, or 
less than $12 per week, for night work. The day's work in all cases to 
consist of ten hours. Overwork shall be paid for at the rate of 21 
cents per hour. 

Art. 5. Bookwork on the piece. — Ordinary bookwork to be paid at 
the following rates: Medium, 18 by 22 inches, 25 cents per token; 
royal, 20 by 25 inches, 27 cents per token; super royal, 22 by 29 inches, 
29 cents per token; medium and a half, 24 by 20 inches, 31 cents per 
token; imperial, 23 by 33 inches, 33 cents per token. Double medium, 
or larger, to be subject to special agreement. For all jobs of bookwork 
of 4 tokens, or less, 2 cents extra per token shall be charged. 

Job work on the piece. — No job, the number of which does not ex- 
ceed 1,000, shall be done for less than 25 cents per token of 250 sheets; 
nor shall any description of work, of what number soever, be done for 
less than 23 cents per token. 

Art. 6. Any number of sheets exceeding 12 over the regular sur- 
plus shall be reckoned as a token, and charged. 

Art. 7. Pulling clean proofs shall be charged on time. 

Art. 8. Extra bookwork to be paid as may be agreed upon. By 
extra bookwork is meant such bookwork forms as have cuts in them — 
where the pages are surrounded with rules — where there are more than 
34 pages in the form— or any other thing which causes extra trouble to 
Che pressman. 

Art. 9. Show bills to be paid 50 cents per token. If two or more 
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colors are required, or any extra care be required in the making ready 
or working, tne/ shall be charged on time, or by special agreement 

Art. 10. Cards. — Small or ordinary business cards shall be paid 25 
cents for the first pack, and 10 cents tor each subsequent pack. Extra 
size cards, as show cards, etc., 50 cents for the first pack, and 25 cents 
for every succeeding pack. 

Aax. II. Extra work. — ^All kinds of extra work, as heading, show 
cards with cuts in them, wood engravings, colored work, or printing in 
gold, silver, bronze, etc., to be paid for either on time or by special 
agreement. 

Art. 12. Standing, to be i)aid for at the rate of 18 cents per hour. 

Art. 13. When the press is not furnished with a self -inking appa- 
ratus, the emplover shall furnish a roller boy at his own expense. 

Art. 14. When the inking apparatus is not worked by steam, the 
pressman shall be entitled to charge 2 cents per token extra. 

Art. 15. Lifting forms. — When a pressman is required to lift his 
form, he shall be entitled to charge i token therefor. 

Art. 16. Putting on tympans. — The pressman shall be entitled to 
50 cents for putting on a new tym^an, either outer or inner. 

Art. 17. Pressmen employed in cleaning, putting up, or removing 
presses, shall be paid 21 cents per hour. 

Art. 18. Pressmen required to cast rollers, cut paper, or do any 
other work not fairly to be considered presswork, in their own time, 
shall be paid 18 cents per hour for the same. 

This scale of prices shall at no time be altered or amended, unless 
notice of such alteration or amendment shall have been given at least 
one month previously to being acted upon; nor then, except by a two- 
third vote 01 the members present 

Adopted October 26, 1850. 

E. H. Rogers, Acting President. 

H. A. Guild, Secretary pro tern. • 

APPENPIZ B, NO. 18. 

Scale of Prices of the Cincinnati Typographical TTnion, to 
Take Effect on Thursday, November 84, 1868. 

COMPOSITION. 

Article I. 

Section i. No o&cc shall be entitled to more than three appren- 
tices. The number in small offices to be regulated by the standing com- 
mittee. 

Article II. 

Section i. Composition on morning papers, common matter, shall 
be charged at the rate of 35 cents per 1,000 ems, and all standing time 
shall be charged as follows, namely: For half an hour or less 15 cents; 
over half an hour, and not exceeding an hour, 30 cents. All matter 
composed in a morning newsroom to be regarded as belonging to a 
morning paper, and to be charged as such. 

Sec. 2. Composition on other than morning papers, common matter, 
30 cents per 1,000 emsi and all matter composed on Sundays, and after 
o o'clock p. m., on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, and after 5 p. m. on Saturdays shall be charged a price and a 
half. 

Section i. Composition on bookwork, common matter, from pica to 
agate, inclusive, 33 cents per 1,000 cms; pearl, 33 54 cents; diamond, 35 
cents. All work done in larger type than pica to be counted as pica. 

Sec. 3. All foreign languages, in the Roman characters (reprint), 
an advance per 1.000 ems of 5 cents; in manuscript, 10 cents. 

Sec. 3. Spelling books, and works of that description, an advance, 
on the entire work, of S cents per 1,000 ems. 
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Sec. 4. English dictionaries, printed with figured vowels or accents, 
an advance per 1,000 ems of 5 cents; without figured vowels or accents, 
an advance of a cents. 

Sec. 5. All work where figures, points, capitals, small capitals, or 
italics are profusely used, an advance of 3 cents per 1,000 ems. 

Seu 6. Grammars and arithmetics to be charged an advance of 5 
cents per 1,000 ems. 

Sec. 7. Works in algebra, where matter is generally plain, 3 cents 
advance per 1,000 ems; all other algebraical works, 18 cents advance per 
x,ooo ems. 

Sec. 8. Works done in the Hebrew, without points, 15 cents per 
1,000 ems advance; when with points, the body and the points to be 
cast up, each according to its size, and to be charged double. 

Sec. 9. Works in Greek, with accents attacned, 8 cents advance 
per 1,000 ems; with kerns, 18 cents advance per x,ooo ems; in Greek 
and Latin combined, 8 cents advance per 1,000 ems. 

Sec. 10. When Greek, Hebrew, Saxon, or any other character not 
in common use. occasionally occurs, to be charged i cent per word. 

Sec. II. Plain choral music, 20 cents per 1,000 ems; plain choral 
music containing two parts on a staff, or with organ accompaniment, 24 
cents per 1,000 ems; when a sinsle staff on a page contains two parts, 22 
cents per 1,000 ems. Piano ana other instrumental music, 22 cents per 
1,000 ems; rudiments to be charged the same as the music accompanying. 
All music jobs containing less than 15,000 ems, an advance of 3 cents 
per 1,000 ems. 

Sec. 12. Side and center notes to be counted the full length of the 
page, including the lead or one rule, according to the type in which 
they are set, and charged c cents advance per 1,000 ems. Cut-in notes, 
when in type foreign to the text, to be charged at the rate of 50 cents 
per 1,000 ems, and no deduction to be made from the regular page. 

Sec. 13. Works on natural philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, bot- 
any, etc., where woodcuts are inserted in the matter which cause over- 
running in making up, and especially when questions are appended at 
the bottom of the page, 25 cents per hour shall be charged for the time 
so lost. 

Sec. 14. Medical, astronomical, and philosophical works, where 
signs frequently occur, a price and a half. 

Sec. 15. Small, isolated tables, occuring in works of a narrow 
measure, as in double-column octavo, to be paid for according to the 
time consumed in composing them, at the rate of 25 cents per hour. 

Sec. 16. All cuts shall be charged by the compositor, and estimated 
according to the body of the work. 

Sec. 17. Works in which the lines or paragraphs occur frequently 
in different sized type, to be cast up separately, and charged an advance 
of 3 cents per 1,000 ems. 

Sec. 18. All matter in which there are a number of braces requir- 
ing two or more justifications, as in botanical works, a price and a half 
to be charged. 

Sec. 19. All matter made up and proved by the emplover, except 
on newspapers, to be charged 2 cents less per 1,000 ems. No matter, 
however, to be made up by the employer or other persons, without the 
consent of the journeyman composing the same; nor is this to be con- 
strued as giving to the employer the headings, the blank pages, head or 
foot lines, or any portion of matter, which, according to usage, belongs 
to the journeyman when he makes up himself; and all guard lines to be 
charged with the body of the page. 

Sec. 20. Headlines, when set in type smaller than the body of the 
work, or spaced, the folios justified, or altered for each alternate page,. 
I cent extra per page shall be charged. 

Sec. 31. The compositor shall, in all cases, be exempt from clear- 
ing away, tying up, unleading, or m any manner taking charge of mat- 
ter which he has set, except to distribute, and clear away bearer, head,, 
and foot lines, titles, and blanks, and, also, to leave his tabular or 
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coltftnn work free of rules: Provided, That such matter shall be ready 
to clear away while the compositor holds his situation. 

Sec. 22. Compositors shall, in all cases, charge for every hlank 
page at the end of the work imposed — each form to be graduated by the 
following rule: In octavo forms, if less than 2 pages, to be charged as 
2; for 3 pages, 4 to be charged; for 5, 6 or 7 pages, a full form to be 
charged. 

Sec. 23. It shall be the duty of the compositor to take two proofs 
of each form he imposes. All proofs taken afterwards shall be charged 
at the rate of i cent per page, and for small jobs, s cents each. Where 
extra proofs are required from the carelessness of the compositor, no 
additional charge shall be made. 

Article IV. 

Section i. Tabular or column work, etc., containing three or four 
columns of figures, or words, or figures and words, shall be charged a 
price and a half. All work, as above, with brass or other rules, or 
where there are five or more columns of figures, or words, or figures 
and words, with or without rules, shall be charged double price. 

Sec. 2. Where a measure exceeds even ems in width, and is less 
than an en, an en only to be counted; but if over an en, to be counted 
an em. 

Sec. 3. Where a measure does not exceed 8 ems in width, 4 cents 
extra per 1,000 ems; 8 and ]ess than 14, 3 cents extra per 1,000 ems; 
14 and under 13, 2 cents extra per 1,000 ems; 18 and under 21, i cent 
extra per 1,000 ems. 

Sec. 4. All letter cast on a body larger than the face — ^as bour- 
geois on long primer — to be counted according to the face; and all letter 
cast on a smaller body than the face, to be counted according to the 
body. The standard for all regular fonts of letter, from pica to dia- 
mond inclusive, shall be as follows: For pica, 11 ems; small pica, 12 
ems; long primer. 12 ems; bourgeois, 12 ems; brevier, 13 ems; minion, 
13 ems; nonpareil, 14 ems; agate, 15 ems; pearl, 16 ems; and diamond, 
17 ems. All fonts of letter, the alphabets of which fall below the num- 
bers of ems above established, shall, in all cases, be charged, for every 
3-em space of such deficiency, i cent extra per 1,000 ems. 

Sec. 5. Making up furniture, casing new letter, pulling out or put- 
ting in leads (after the matter shall have been set), alterations in proof 
from copy, in phraseology, punctuation, capitalization, italicization, small 
capitalization, or in any other particular, shall be charged according to 
the time consumed, at the rate of 25 cents per hour. 

Sec. 6. All fat matter shall be equally distributed, in such manner 
as the journeymen in each office, respectively, may agree upon. 

Sec. 7. All work not coming legitimately under the above scale, 
shall be charged at the rate of 25 cents per hour. 

Article V. 

Section i. Foremen and assistant foremen on morning papers shall 
receive not less than $15 per week. 

Sec. 2. Foremen and assistant foremen on other than morning pa- 
pers shall receive not less than $13 per week. 

Sec. 3. Compositors in book or job offices shall receive not less 
than $12 per week. 

Sec. 4. Ten hours shall be considered a day's work, except on 
Saturday, when it shall be nine, and end at 5 o'clock, p. m. 

PRESSWORK. 

1. Medium size or under, per token $0 25 

2. Imperial or medium and a half or under 30 

3. Double medium, or mammoth 38 

4. On forms of but one token, advance 10 
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5. Lifting form before completed, to be charged same as token. 

6. Poetical works of 24s and under 72s, super royal and under 

(where the number does not exceed 1,000 copies, 2 cents 

advance), per token 38 

7. Steamboat bills, on post or cap paper, per ream. . .• i 00 

8. Steamboat bills, on post or cap paper, one-half ream 50 

9. Broadsides, cap or letter, per token 35 

10. Broadsides, medium or larger, per token 50 

1 1. Posters, medium or under, first hundred 40 

12. Posters, medium or under, each additional hundred 30 

13. Posters, imperial to double medium, first hundred 45 

14. Posters, imperial to double medium, each additional hundred.. 35 

15. Handbills, half-sheet medium or under, per first token 40 

16. Handbills, half-sheet medium or under, each additional token. 30 

17. Cap or letter jobs, including circulars, bill heads, bills of lad- 

mg, dray tickets, magistrates' and constables' blanks, wood 

receipts, etc., per single token 35 

18. Each additional token 30 

19. Steamboat registers, headings, etc., on demy, per single token, 

or under 50 

20. Each additional token 35 

21. Blank checks, on post or demy, single token 50 

22. Each additional token 35 

2z, Blank checks, on cap or letter paper, per token 35 

24. All jobs done in colors, to be charged by the hour 25 

25. All jobs on bank-note, silk or linen paper 50 

26. Policies of insurance, on folio post or proposition paper, per 

token 50 

2y, Steamboat bills, medium or royal paper, per ream i 25 

28. Steamboat bills, medium or royal paper, one-half ream 75 

29. Cards, No. 7 or under, per hundred 20 

30. CardSj larger size 50 

31. Hat tips, same as cards. 

32. All parchments on letter-sheet size or over, per pull 05 

33. All parchments under letter-sheet size, per hour 25 

34. Covering tvmpan and drawer, each 50 

35. All work done with machine rollers, advance, per token 05 

36. Working a new hand press, first month, advance, per token ... 05. 

37. For eacn roller that a pressman casts he shall receive 50 

38. After a form is put to press, the pressman shall receive 25 

cents per hour for detentions caused by alterations or cor- 
rections. 

For all work done by the hour, pressmen shall receive not less than 
25 cents per hour; and at not less than this rate, fine work, requiring 
extra trouble, and all work not coming legitimately under the above 
scale, shall be arranged between the employer and the employed. 

1. Pressmen on daily morning papers, working by the week to re- 
ceive not less than $15: all other pressmen not less than $12 per week. 

2. Ten hours to be considered a day's work, except on Saturday, 
which shall be nine hours, and end at 5 o'clock, p. m. Presswork done 
after 9 o'clock at night, or after 5 o'clock on Saturday evening, and all 
work done on Sunday, to be charged a price and a half. 

This scale of prices shall not prevent superior workmen from get- 
ting a higher rate of pay. But no workman shall work for less than the 
prices herein specified. 
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APPENPIX B, HO. 18. 

Price List of Columbia Typographical Society, Washington, 
p. C, Adopted November 1, 1864. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Compositors to receive not less than $14 per week; ten hours to 
constitute a day's work; and for extra hours 30 cents per hour. 

2, In all offices, and at all seasons^ to receive not less than $3 for 
each and every Sunday, (to consist of eight hours;) and for extra hours 
on said day, 37H cents per hour. 

PIECEWORK. 

1. All works done in the English language, common matter, from 
pica to nonpareil, 42 cents per 1,000 ems; nonpareil, 46 cents; agate, 40 
cents; pearl, 51 cents; diamond, 62 cents. The headline, with the blank 
after it, and the foot line, in all cases, to be counted as three lines. 
An en, in length or width, to be counted an en; if less than an en, not 
to be reckoned. Above pica, to be charged as pica. 

2. Rule or figure work. — ^AU rule or figure work a price and a half, 
according to the type in which it is set All matter m which two or 
more rules are inserted to constitute rule work; and two or more columns 
of figures, without rules, to constitute figure work. 

^. Rule and figure work. — ^All rule and figure work to be paid 
double the price of common matter. One column of figures and one 
rule, in a page or other matter, shall constitute rule and figure worlc: 
Provided, however. That on works the pages of whkh arc uniformly 
made up of two or more columns, (as on periodical publications,) no 
charge beyond that of common matter shall be made for, or on account 
of, tne rules separating the columns. 

4. All heaas and foot lines attached to rule or figure work, or rule 
and figure work, to be reckoned the same as the body of the matter. 

5. All foreign languages, printed in Roman characters, an addition 
of 8 cents per 1,000 ems. 

6. AH work printed in Greek or other foreign characters, to be 
paid for at the rate of 81 cents per 1,000 ems. 

7. Arithmetical works to be paid an advance of 8 cents per 1,000 
ems on the price of common matter. 

8. Algebraical or mathematical works to be charged double price. 

9. Spelling books, or other work containing more than two columns 
in a page, to be paid an advance of one-half on the price of common 
matter. 

10. Music to be charged for according to the size of the type in 
which it is set. The head and foot lines to be charged the same as the 
body of the matter. 

11. Side notes to be counted the full length of the page, and 
charged according to the type in which they are set 

12. Cut-in notes to be cast up according to the type in which they 
are set, and charged 17 cents extra per 1,000 ems; ana the whole page 
to be counted as text 

13. All bottom notes, contents of chapters, etc., in smaller type 
than the text, to be paid for according to the type in which they are set. 

14. All letter cast upon a larger body than the face, as bourgeois 
on long primer, to be counted according to its fdce; all letter cast upon 
a smaller body than the face, as minion on nonpareil, to be counted ac- 
cording to the body; and all letter shall measure 12^ ems to the al- 
phabet 

15. All works, where the measure does not exceed 14 ems in width, 
to be 5 cents per i ,000 ems advance. 

16. For making up a set of furniture, not exceeding 16 pages, 40 
cents: exceeding, 66 cents. 

Alterations.— -Compositors to receive for alterations from copy at 
the rate of 35 cents per hour. 
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PRESSWORK. 

1. Pressmen shall receive not less than $14 P«r week; ten hours to 
constitute a day's work; and for extra hours, 30 cents per hour. 

2, At all times to receive not less than $3 for each and every Sun- 
day, (to consist of eight hours) ; and for extra hours on said day, 37^ 
cents per hour. 

PIECEWORK 



Kind of work. 



M«i'Miin adA below tnedium, when the form consists of brevier or 

lari^r letter ^.... 

Below brevier, not less than 

Ko^l^Qn brevier of larger letter , 

Royal, b^lowbresder *. 

Super ror^l, on brevier or larger letter 

Supef royaU hch^vf brevier „. , _ , 

Mt'dkumarida hnU^on bre^ner or larger letter 

McdluEn attd a hilf* below brevi<ar 

Imperial, on brfivkror brg^er letter 

IiEpertaltbelow brevier, ^ ... 

Newspapftre. wbtn j^Tintfid on imperial 

NewspapcTB, when printed or rnyal or super royal 

ForaDyflUeabovetnit>«ml the char^re shall be 



a Pressman to pay his roller boy. 

2. SCALB Of VAtlATION P0» THE SiZB OF FoftlCS, ShOWINO TBB NuMBER 

or Pica Ems (a) to Be Contained in Each. 




Numerical Denomination. 


Medium. 


RoyaL 


Super 
royal. 


Medium 
and a half. 


'ST 


Twos 


11.966 

9,960 
9,306 
8.816 
8J12 
8,254 
8.206 
8,024 
7,948 


13780 
11.468 
10,716 
10,152 
10,032 
9.504 
9,450 
9,240 
9,152 


16,318 
13.580 
12,690 
12,044 
11,880 
11,276 
11.190 
10.942 
10.838 


17,948 
14.720 
13,960 
13,224 
U,068 
12,380 
12,312 
12,036 
11.922 


19,672 


Fours 


16,372 




15,298 


Eiffhts 


14,494 


Twelves..... .••• ....••«•.... 


14,322 


Sixteens 


13,524 


Eigrhteens 


13,492 


Twenty-fours 


13,192 


Thirty-twos 


13,066 







a This table is based upon 6 pica ems to the statute inch. The Engrlish standard 
(see Penny Magazine. Vol. II, p. 422) is 71$^ pica ems to the foot; but most fonts in 
this country are a sligrht degree smaller. 

3. LEGITIMATE SIZES OF PAPER. 

Inches. 

Medium 18 by as 

Royal 19 by 24 

Super royal 20 by 27 

Medium and a half 22 by 27 

Imperial 21 by 31 
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Any form exceeding either of these by 300 ems, to be charged as 
the next size. 

4. All bookwork less than four tokens to be charged 2 cents extra 
per token. 

5. Tobs, 48 cents per token, when worked on medium or paper be- 
low medium; when on royal or upward, on brevier or larger letter, not 
less than 52 cents; below brevier, 54 cents; when on imperial, 60 cents 
per token. 

6. Work done in colors, double price. 

7. Cards, for one pacK, and not exceeding two packs, 47 cents; 
when exceeding two packs, to be paid for at the rate of 19 cents per 
pack. 

8. Broadsides shall be a price and a half, according to the size of 
the paper. To constitute a broadside, the matter to extend across the 
sheet without a break. A foolscap sheet, and all above, to be considered 
a broadside. 

9. Parchments to be 50 cents per token. 

10. All matter that is required to be made up and imposed in pages, 
to be considered bookwork, except newspapers 01 4, 8, or 16 pages. 

11. A token shall consist 01 240 sheets. 

12. For taking down or putting up a press, 25 cents per hour. 

13. For lifting a form before completed, 44 cents. 

14. For covering a tympan and drawer, $1.50, or 75 cents for 
either. 

I ^. When an alteration in a form takes place, each 'pressman shall 
be paid at the rate of 25 cents per hour for the time occupied; or 30 
cents per hour, if but one pressman, with a roller boy. 

16. No pressman shall teach an apprentice presswork without the 
benefit of his work for fifteen weeks, or half his wages for six months; 
and he shall be a regular apprentice of the office. 

APPENDIX B, NO. 14. 

Scale of Prices of the Columliia Typographical Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C, Eevised and Adopted March, 1856. 

COMPOSITION. 

I. Compositors to receive not less than $14 per week, ten hours to 
constitute a day's work, and for extra hours, 32 cents per hour; Sunday 
work to be paid for at the rate of $3 per day of eight hours. 

PRESSWORK. 

Pressmen are to be paid not less than the same rates that composi* 
tors working by the week receive. 

PIECEWORK. 

1. All work done in the English language, common matter, from 
pica to nonpareil, 40 cents; agate, 4^ cents; pearl, 49 cents; diamond, 
60 cents; the headline, with the blank after it, and the foot line in all 
cases to be counted as three lines. An en in length or width to be 
counted an em; if less than an en, not to be reckoned. Above pica, to 
be charged as pica. 

2. Rule or figure work. — ^AU rule or figure work, "or where three 
.or more justifications occur in a page or column," a i)rice and a half, 

according to the type in which it is set. AH matter in which two or 
more rules are inserted to constitute rule work, and two or more col- 
umns of figures without rules, to constitute figure work. 

3. Rule and figure work. — All rule and figure work to be paid 
double the price of common matter. One column of figures and one 
rule, in a page or other matter, shall constitute rule and figure work: 
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Provided, however. That on works the pages of which are uniformly 
made up of two or more columns (as on periodical publications.) no 
charge beyond that of common matter shall be made for or on account 
of the rules separating the columns. 

4. All heads or foot lines attached to rule or figure work or rule 
mnd ngure work; to be reckoned the same as the body of the matter. 

5. All foreign languages, printed in Roman characters, an addition 
of 10 cents per 1,000 ems. 

6. All works printed in Greek, or other foreign characters, to be 
paid for at the rate of 80 cents per 1,000 ems. 

7. Arithmetical works to be paid an advance of zo cents per x,ooo 
cms on the price of common matter. 

8. Musk, double price. 

9. Side notes to be counted the full length of the page and charged 
according to the type in which they are set 

10. Cut-in notes to be cast up according to the type in which they 
are set, and charged xo cents extra per 1,000 ems; and the whole page 
to be counted as text. 

XI. Algebraical or mathematical works to be charged double price. 

12. All bottom notes, contents of chapters, etc., in smaller type 
than the text, to be paid for according to the type in which thev are set. 

13. All letter cast upon a larger body than the face, as bourgeois 
on long primer, to be counted according to its face; all letter cast upon 
a smaller body than the face, as minion on nonpareil, to be counted ac- 
cording to the body; and all letter shall measure 12^ ems to the al- 
phabet. 

14. All works where the measure does not exceed 14 ems in width, 
to be 3 cents per 1,000 ems advance. 

15. For making up a set of furniture, not exceeding x6 pages, 37 
cents: exceeding, 66 cents. 

Alterations. — Compositors to receive for alterations from copy, or 
other time work at the rate of 32 cents per hour. 

APPENDIX B, no. 16. 

Scale of Prices of the Columbia Typographical Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C, Adopted February 81, 1868. 

WEEKLY RATES. 

X. Compositors in book and job offices, and on evening and weekly 
newspapers, to receive not less than $16 per week, ten hours to consti- 
tute a day's work; and for extra hours 40 cents per hour. 

2. The regular hours of work shall be as follows: From the loth 
of October, inclusive, to the loth of March, 8 a. m. to 7 p. m.; from 
the loth of March, inclusive, to the loth of October, 7 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

3. The regular holidays shall be as follows: Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving Day. and Christmas Day; and all work required to be done 
on those days shall be paid the same as Sunday work. 

On the eve of regular holidavs and days generally observed as such, 
and on every Saturday evening throughout the year, work shall cease at 
5 p. m. 

4. In all offices and at all seasons compositors to receive not less 
than $4 for Sunday work, the day to consist of eight hours, and 60 cents 
per hour for all extra work. 

5. No work shall be done at the weekly rates for less than three 
days--^ jobs that last for a less time to be done by the piece. 

PIECEWORK. 

BOOK, JOB, AND EVENING PAPER OPPICE. 

I. All work done in the English language, common matter, from 
pica to agate, inclusive, 45 cents per 1,000 ems; pearl, 50 cents; dia- 
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mondy 60 cents. An en in length or width to be counted an em; if less 
than an en, not to be counted. Works set in type larger than pica to be 
counted as pica. 

2. All works in foreign languages (Roman characters) shall be 
paid 5 cents extra per i»ooo. 

3. Works in foreign characters shall be paid for as follows: Greek, 
without accents, 60 cents per 1,000, accented, 65 cents; German, 45 
cents; Hebrew, without points, 60 cents; with points, (to be cast up 
half body and half points,) 80 cents. 

4. Where words of Greek or Hebrew occur in common matter the 
charse shall be for the first three words or less, 5 cents, and x cent a 
wora thereafter; unless the foreign character shal) amount to l,00O ems 
in a mass, then to be paid as per scale for such character. 

5. Arithmetical works, 10 cents per 1,000 ems extra. 

6. Algebraical or mathematical works, double price. 

7. Side notes to be counted the full length of the page, and charged 
according to the type in which they are set. 

8. Cut-in notes to be charged 3 cents a note, the whole page to be 
counted as text. 

9. All bottom notes, contend of chapters^ etc, in smaller type than 
the text, to be paid for according to the type m which they are set 

10. All work under fourteen ems in width, 3 cents per 1,000 ems 
extra. 

11. All letter cast on a body larger than its face, as bourgeois on 
long primer, to be paid by the face; and all cast on a smaller body than 
the face to be paid oy the body. 

12. All letter must measure la^ ems to the alphabet. 

13. Compositors shall correct one proof and one revise. All altera- 
tions made by the author to be paid for at the rate of 40 cents per hour. 

14. For making up a set of furniture, sixteen pages, 37 cents; ex- 
ceeding sixteen pages, 66 cents. 

KULE AND FIGURE WORK. 

15. Rule or figure work, — All rule or figure work or where three 
or more justifications occur in a page or column, a price and a half, ac- 
cording to the type in which it is set. All matter in which two or more 
rules are inserted, to constitute rule work; and two or more columns of 
figures, without rules, to constitute figure work. 

16. Rule and figure work. — ^All rule and figure work to be paid 
double the price of common matter. One column of figures and one 
rule, in a page or other matter, shall constitute rule and figure work: 
Provided, however. That on works the pages of which are uniformly 
made up of two or more columns (as on periodical publications), no 
charge beyond that of common matter shall oe made for, or on account 
of, the rules separating the columns. 

17. All heads and foot lines attached to rule or figure work, or 
rule and figure work, to be reckoned the same as the body of the matter. 

MORNING PAPERS. 

1. Compositors emplojred on morning papers shall receive 45 cents 
per 1,000 ems (all letters included,) and shall in all cases work by the 
piece. 

2. Rule work, fi^re work, and rule and figure work shall be 
charged at the rates laid down in articles 15, 16, and 17 of book rates. 

3. If the hook, stone, desk, or place where copy is taken from be 
cleared after 7 o'clock at night, compositors to receive pay while on the 
wait, at 40 cents per hour; for fractions of hours the charge shall be as 
follows: Fifteen minutes and under, and not exceeding twentv, one- 
fourth hour; over twenty and not exceeding thirty-five, one-halt hour; 
over thirty-five and not exceeding fifty, three-fourths hour; over fifty 
minutes, one hour. 
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4. At least two hours' composition shall be supplied between the 
hours of 3 and 6 o'clock p. m. 

5. Compositors to correct one proof. 

6. In consideration that the office in which the official debates of 
Congress are printed can not obtain the copy until the Houses of Con- 
gress adjourn and the reporters* notes are written out, the proprietor 
thereof shall have the privilege to commute all time for waiting and 
afternoon copy by paying 5 cents per 1,000 ems over and above the 
foregoing scale of prices: Proxnded, That such system shall continue 
throughout each session of Congress. 

PRESSWORK. 

1. Pressmen shall receive not less than $16 per week, ten hours to 
constitute a day's work; and for extra hours, 40 cents per hour. 

2. At all times to receive not less than $4 for each and everv Sun- 
day (to consist of eight hours), and for extra hours on said day, 60 
cents per hour. 

3. In any office where there are more than four presses, no press- 
man shall have charge of more than two power presses, except in the 
case of an unavoidable exigency. 

(Feb. 21, 1863.) 

APPENDIX B, KO. 16. 

Scale of Prices of the Columbia Typographical Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C, Adopted Jnly d, 1864. 

WEEKLY RATES. 

1. Compositors in book and job offices, and on weekly newspapers, 
to receive not less than $21 per week, ten hours to constitute a day's 
work; and for extra hours 50 cents per hour. 

2. The regular hours of work shall be as follows: 

From the loth of October, inclusive, to the loth of March, 8 a. m. 
to 7 p. m.; from the loth of March, inclusive, to the loth of October, 
7 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

3. The regular holidays shall be as follows: Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving Day, and (Christmas Day; and all work required to be 
done on those days shall be paid the same as Sundav work. 

On the eve of regular holidays and dajrs generally observed as such, 
and on every Saturday evening throughout the year, work shall cease at 
5 p. m. 

4. In all offices and at all seasons compositors to receive not less 
than $5 for Sunday work, the day to consist of eight hours, and 70 cents 
per hour for all extra work. 

5. No work shall be done at the weekly rates for less than three 
days, all jobs that last for a less time tp be done by the piece. 

PIECEWORK. 

BOOK, JOB, AND EVENING PAPBB OFFICES. 

1. All work done in the English language, common matter, from 
pica to agate, inclusive, 60 cents per 1,000 ems; pearl, 65 cents; dia- 
mond, 75 cents. An en in length or width to be counted an em; if less 
than an en, not to be counted. Works set in type larger than pica to 
be counted as pica. ^ , „ . . . 

2. All works in foreign languages (Roman characters) shall be paid 
10 cents extra per 1,000. 

3. Works in foreign characters shall be paid for as follows: Greek, 
without accents, 75 cents per 1,000; accented, 80 cents; (Jerman, 60 
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cents; Hebrew, without points, 75 cents; with points, (to be cast up half 
body and half points,) $1. 

4. Where words of Greek or Hebrew occur in common matter the 
charse shall be for the first three words or less, 5 cents, and i cent a 
word thereafter; unless the foreign character shall amount to z,ooo ems 
in a mass, then to be paid as per scale for such character. 

5. Arithmetical works, 10 cents per 1,000 cms extra. 

0. Algebraical or mathematical works, double price.* 

7. Side notes to be counted the full length of the page, and 
charged according to the type in which they are set. 

8. Cut-in notes to be charged 3 cents a note, the whole page to be 
counted as text. 

9. All bottom notes, contents of chapters, etc., in smaller type than 
the text, to be paid for according to the type in which they are set. 

10. All works under 14 ems in width, 3 cents per 1,000 ems extra. 

11. All letter cast on a body larger than its face, as bourgeois on 
long primer, to be paid by the face; and all cast on a smaller body than 
the face to be paid by the body. 

12. All letter must measure 12^ ems to the alphabet. 

13. Compositors shall correct one proof and one revise. All altera- 
tions made by the author to be paid for at the rate of 45 cents per hour;. 

14. For making up a set of furniture, sixteen pages, 50 cents; ex- 
ceeding sixteen pages, 75 cents. 

BULB AND FIGUBB WOBK. 

15. Rule or figure work. — ^All rule or figure work, or where three 
or more justifications occur in a page or column, a price and a half, ac- 
cording to the type in which it is set. All matter in which two or more 
rules are inserted to constitute rule work: and two or more columns of 
figures, without rules, or one column of figures and one rule, to consti- 
tute figure work. 

16. Rule and figure work. — ^AU rule and figure work to be paid 
double the price of common matter. Two columns of figures and two 
rules in a page or other matter, shall constitute rule and figure work: 
Provided, however. That on works the pages of which are uniformly 
made up of two or more columns, (as on periodical publications,) no 
charge oeyond that of common matter shall be made for, or on account 
of, the rules separating the columns. 

17. Alt heads and foot lines attached to rule or figure work, or rule 
and figure work, to be reckoned the same as the body of the matter. 

EVENING PAPEBS. 

1. Compositors on evening papers shall, in all cases, work by the 
piece, and have at least six hours' composition each day; and if, during 
said six hours, they may be compelled to wait, they shall be paid while 
on the wait, 45 cents per hour. For fractions of an hour the charge 
shall be: For fifteen minutes and under twenty minutes, one-fourth 
hour; over twenty and not exceeding thirty-five minutes, one-half hour; 
over thirty-five and not exceeding fifty minutes, three fourths hour; 
over fiftv minutes, one hour. 

2. On all evening or weekly newspapers where the foreman or 
maker-up sets type, he shall take his regular turn for copy. All copy 
shall be placed on the hook, and fat advertisements or any other descrip- 
tion of fat matter shall not be culled. 

HOBNING PAPEBS. 

X. Compositors employed on morning papers shall receive 60 cents 
per 1,000 ems, (all letters mcluded,) and shall, in all cases, work by the 
piece. 

2. Rule work, fieure work, and rule and figure work shall be 
charged at the rates laid down in articles 15, 16, and 17 of book rates. 
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3. If the hook, stone, table, desk, or place where copy is taken 
from be cleared after 7 o'clock at night, compositors to receive pay 
while on the wait, at 50 cents per hour; for fractions of hours the 
charge shall be as follows: For fifteen minutes and under twenty, one- 
fourth hour: over twenty and not exceeding thirty-five, one-half hour; 
over thirty- five and not exceeding fifty, three-fourths nour; over fifty 
minutes, one hour. 

4. At least two hours' composition shall be supplied between the 
hours of 3 and 6 o'clock p. m. 

5. Compositors to correct one proof. 

6. In consideration that the office in which the official debates of 
Congress are printed can not obtain the copy until the Houses of Con- 
gress adjourn and the reporters' notes arc written out, the proprietor 
thereof shall have privilege to commute all time for waiting and after- 
noon copy by paying 10 cents per 1,000 ems over and above the afore- 
going scale of prices: Provided, That such system shall continue 
throughout each session of Congress. 

PRESSWORK. 

X. Pressmen shall receive not less than $21 per week, ten hours to 
constitute a day's work; and for extra hours 50 cents per hour. 

2. At all times to receive not less than $5 for eacn and every Sun- 
day, (to consist of eight hours,) and for extra hours on said day 70 
cents per hour. 

3. In any office where there are more than four presses, no press- 
man shall have charge of more than two power presses, except in the 
case of a fellow-pressman being absent by sickness, or other temporary 
cause, in which case the man attending the presses shall be paid the full 
amount of the absentee's wages: Provided, That no pressman shall have 
claim for any such extra service for more than three days in any one 
month. 

(July 2, 1864.) 

APPENDIX B, NO. 17. 

Scale of Prices of the Columbia Typographical Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C, Adopted October 13, 1866. 

BOOK AND JOB WORK. 

1. All works in the English language, common matter, from pica 
to agate, inclusive, 60 cents per 1,000 ems; pearl, 65 cents; diamond, 75 
cents. An en in length or width to be counted as an em; less than an 
en not to be counted. Type larger than pica to be cast up as pica. 

2. Works in foreign languages (Roman characters) shall be paid 
price and a half per 1,000 ems. 

3. Where words of Greek or Hebrew occur in common matter, the 
charge shall be 5 cents extra for the first three words or less, and i 
cent per word thereafter; unless the foreign characters shall amount to 
1,000 ems in a mass, in which case they shall be charged a price and a 
half. 

4. Arithmetical works, 20 cents per 1,000 ems extra. 

5. Algebraical or mathematical works, double price. Should lines 
or small portions of algebra occur in an ordinary work, 50 cents per 
hour shall be charged for the time consumed in composing them. 

6. Works printed with the old English spelling, contractions, su- 
periors, etc., shall be charged 10 cents per 1,000 ems extra. 

7. Prefaces, contents, or any prefixed matter cast up to the type 
in which they are composed, and take the extras of the work to which 
they belong. 

8. Blank pages in a form shall be charged bv the compositor only 
when the matter is made up or imposed by nim^ bat chapter heads and 
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concluding pages shall be charged by the compositor, whether made up 
by him or not, at the same rate as Uie body of the work to which they 
belong. 

9. The office has the privilege of claiming full titles and dedica- 
tions, but in no case shall piece-paying establishments claim half titles, 
or any other prefixed matter, nor cull the fat portions of any work. 

10. Heaalines, etc., giving a synopsis of the contents of each page, 
when filled up by the proofreader after the matter has been made up, to 
be charged 50 cents per hour for the time consumed in inserting. 

11. The establishment shall furnish the necessary sorts of all 
works requiring an unusual quantity of capitals, figures, italics, points, 
etc. Sorts furnished subsequent to matter being set up shall be inserted 
at the expense of the office. 

12. When matter is set without leads, and is afterwards reouired 
to be leaded, such matter shall be leaded at the expense of the employer, 
and the compositor shall charge for it the same as if he had orig^ally 
put in the leads. 

13. Compositors may be required to clear away or distribute all fat 
or objectionable matter charged by them, when the sorts in it have been 
supplied by the office, and take out leads from dead matter when the 
leads have been supplied by the office; except in cases where the matter 
has been kept standing for a second edition, in which case the office 
shall take charge of it. 

14. Side notes shall be counted the full length of the page, and 
charged according to the type in which they are set. 

15. Cut-in notes shall be paid 25 cents each, and the whole page 
charged as text 

16. Bottom notes, contents of chapters, etc., in smaller type than 
the text, shall be cast up to the type in which the^ are set. 

[Casting up side notes; etc — -When a compositor is required to cast 
up his pages to ascertain their value, he is entitled to reckon in his cal- 
culation all that constitutes part and parcel of his page. It is upon this 
rule that he acts when he casts up a page of two columns, for he in- 
cludes in the width of his page the reglet or rule which separates his 
columns. In table work he reckons the rules or blank columns which 
may occur in his page. So, also, in casting of bottom notes, he reckons 
the reglet, rule or white which separates the text and the note; and 
upon the same principle he is entitled to reckon the reglet in tkt square 
of his page.] 

17. All matter set in a measure less than 16 ems in width, of 
whatever type it may be composed, shall be charged 5 cents per 1,000 ems 
extra. 

[Note. — When more than two columns appear on the face of a p£^e, 
this article shall not apply, but the case shall be governed by article 20.] 

18. When cuts are inserted in the matter or worked in pages along 
with the body of the work, such cuts belong to the compositors; but 
when the cuts are worked entirely separate, the same as copperplate en- 
gravings or lithographic plates, they are not claimed by the compositors. 

19. When cuts inserted in matter cause overrunning in making up 
— as. works on natural philosophy, chemistry, etc. — and also when ques- 
tions are appended to the page, 50 cents per hour shall be paid for the 
time occupied in overrunning or appending the questions. 

20. All work where three justifications or columns (words or fig- 
ures), without rules, occur in a page or column shall be charged a price 
and a half, according to the type in which it is set; when more than 
three columns occur, to be charged double price. 

21. All rule and figure work to be charged double the price of 
common matter. Three or more columns, (figures or words,) with rules, 
in a page or other matter, shall constitute rule and figure work: Pro- 
vided, however. That on works the pages of which are uniformly made 
up of two or more columns (such as periodical publications) no charge 
beyond that of common matter shall be made for [or] on account of the 
rules separating the columns. 

22. Title headings and foot lines to column and tabular work shall 
be considered as part* of such matter and paid for accordingly. 
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23. Short pages in a series of tables are charged as full pages. 

24. Matter consisting K>f iour or^ 6ve blank columns (forms, etc.) 
to be charged a price and a half; but 'when the columns are six or more, 
tcr be cfaarged aoubie, least up to the type used in the .work in which 
they t>ccur. ■ 

25. It shall be the duty of the ' compositor imposing to take two 
proofs ^f eachnlonn. -AH proofs taken afterwards shall be paid for at 
the rate of 15 cents each for letterpress forms, and for stereotype forms 
and small jobs 5 eents eachj When extra proofs are rc<)uired through 
the carelessness of a compositor, they shall be taken at his expense. 

26.- Compositors shall correct one proof and one revise. All altera- 
tions made by the-author to be paid, for at the rate of 50 cents per hour. 

ay. In all^ cases where baa letters are marked by the proofreader 
in consequence of worn-out defective fonts, the same shall be corrected 
set the expense of the establishment. 

28. All letter cast on a larger body than the face (as bourgeois on 
long primer) shall be cast up according to the face, and all letter cast 
on a smaller body than the face (as minion on nonpareil) shall be 
counted according to the body. 

29. All fonts of type, the alphabet of which measures less than 
12^ ems, shall be cast up in depth to the body of the type used, and 
in width to that of the next smaller type. 

30. When necessary to facilitate work, the employer may appoint a 
maker-up: Provided, That not more than 4 cents per ),ooo ems shall be 
deducted for mak'ing-up, imposing, taking the necessary proofs, etc.; the 
compositor to charge the entire page, includini^ head anq foot lines. 

31. For bad manuscript, works of an intricate nature, etc., not gov- 
emea by tiiese articles, 50 cents per hour shall be charged. 

TIME WORK. 

32. Compositors and pressmen employed by the week shall receive 
not less than $24 per week, eight hours to constitute a day from the ist 
Of October to the 31st of March, and ten hours to constitute a day from 
the ist'of April to tiie 30th of September, inclusive. For extra work $0 
oents'per hour.: After 12 o'clock midnight, 75 cents per hour, 

33. The regular hours of work shall be as follows: From the ist 
of October to the 31st of March, inclusive, 8 a. m. to 5. p. m., and from 
the ist of April to the 30th of September, inclusive, 7 a. m. to '6 p.m. 

34. The regular holidays shall be as follows: Fourth ot July, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day; and all work required to be 
•done, on those, d^ys ^btall be paid the same as Sunday work. On the eve 
iof regular holidays, and days generally observed as such, and 'every 
Satnrday evening, throughout the year, work shall cease at 5 p. m. 

35. In all offices and at all seasons compositors to receive not less 
than $5 for Sundav work, the day to consist of eight hours, and 75 
€«Bt8 pec hour ior all extra work. 

36. No composition shall be done at the weekly rates for less than 
three days; all jobs that last for a less time to be done by the piece or 
at the rate of 50 cents per hour. 

37. In any case where a compositor or pressman employed by the 
week shall be recalled, without previous notice, after working hours to 
do extra work, $1 extra shall be charged. 

38. In any office where there are more than three presses, no press- 
man shall have charge of more than two power presses, except in case 
of a pressman being absent by reason of sickness or other unavoidable 
circumstance, in which event his fellow-pressmen, with the approbation 
of the employer, may take charge of his presses: Provided, That the 
absentee be paid the full amount of his wages: Provided, further. 
That he shall not be absent more than one week in any one month. 
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MORNING PAPERS. 

7. Compositors employed upon morning ~ papers shall receive not 
less than 60 cents per 1,000 ems (all letter included), and shall in all 
cases work by the piece. 

2. Column and tabular work. — See articles 20, 21 and 22 of book 
scale. 

3. Bastard type. — See articles 28 and 29 of book scale. 

4. Work done by the hour shall be charged at the rate of 50 cents 
per hour; and all time consumed in waiting tor copy after 7 p. m. shall 
be similarly charged. For fractions of hours the charge shall be as fol- 
lows: For ten minutes and not exceeding twenty, one-fourth hour; 
over twenty and not exceeding thirty-five minutes, one-half hour; over 
thirty-five and not exceeding fifty minutes, three- fourths hour; over fifty 
minutes, one hour. 

5. At least two consecutive hours' composition shall be supplied be- 
tween the hours of 2 and 6 p. m. 

[Note. — In consideration that the. office in which the official debates 
of Congress are printed caii not obtain the copy until the House of Con- 
gress adjourn and the reporters* notes are written out, the proprietor 
thereof shall h^ve the privilege of commuting all time for waiting and 
afternoon copy by paymg 10 cents per 1,000 ems over and above the 
foregoing scale: Provided, That sucn ssrstem shall continue throughout 
each session of Congress.] 

6. A cut or stereotype plate, whether complete in itself or not, be- 
longs to the compositor. 

7. On each and every occasion when a man, after having left the 
office for the night, shall be recalled to work before 10 a. m., $1 extra 
shall be charged. 

8. All matter set for newspapers during the week, whether pub- 
lished or not, shall be placed upon the compositors* bills and paid for at 
the end of the week, or ^t whatever time may be specified for the clos- 
ing of the weekly bills. 

9. A majority of the hands in each newspaper office shall regulate 
all matters in relation to departments or other fat matter, subject to the 
approval of the employer, but no copy shall be culled under such regula- 
tion. 

10. Compositors to correct one proof. 

EVENING PAPERS. 

1. Compositors on evening papers shall in all cases work by the 
piece, and have at least six consecutive hours* composition each day; and 
if at any time they may be compelled to wait tor copy they snail be 
paid at the rate of 50 cents per hour — fractions of hours to be charged 
as prescribed in article 4 of morning newspaper scale. 

2. Articles i, 2, 3, 6, 8, 9, and 10 of the scale for morning papers 
shall apply t^ evening papers. 
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